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EAST   AND    WEST 


BOOK  I— CHILDHOOD 

My  earliest  recollection  is  of  a  drab  lodging  at 
Shepherd's  Bush,  in  a  small  house — long  since 
swept  away — that  boasted  a  cat-walk  at  the  back, 
called  by  courtesy  a  garden,  in  which  was  one  soot- 
beladen  tree,  and  a  tethered  goat.  This  animal 
returned  good  for  evil — as  animals  will — giving 
milk  for  the  use  of  the  disagreeable  inmates  of  the 
still  more  disagreeable  house. 

My  parents  were  spoken  of  as  "  the  ground  floor," 
in  the  enigmatical  language  of  landladies,  and  their 
child  as  "  that  brat !  " 

I  can  see  across  the  space  of  years  the  sitting- 
room,  with  its  mustard-coloured  linoleum,  on  which 
was  laid  a  pocket-handkerchief  of  faded  carpet ;  the 
suite  of  furniture  covered  with  imitation  American 
leather  ;  the  work-box  in  the  window,  covered  by 
an  antimacassar ;  the  cracked  mirror  over  the 
mantelshelf,  with  the  clock  that  never  went — 
flanked  by  two  vases  filled  with  bills  and  letters. 
There  was  also  the  painfully  libellous  portrait  of 
the  Queen  in  her  coronation  robes.  Folding  doors 
gave  into  the  bedroom — an  indescribably  melancholy 
place,  associated  in  my  mind  with  violent  attacks 
of  bronchitis  and  other  minor  troubles. 

Even  as  a  tiny  child,"  the  ground  floor"  made 
me  want  to  run  away  and  cry.     We  were,  needless 
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to  say,  very  poor.  My  father  had  got  into  political 
trouble  in  Ireland,  which  had  alienated  his  relations, 
robbed  him  of  his  business,  and  left  him  stranded 
on  this  bare  and  inhospitable  shore.  He  was  a 
scholar  and  a  gentleman — his  enemies  called  him 
a  visionary  and  fanatic.  Not  possessed  of  an 
adaptable  temperament,  he  was  quite  unfitted  to 
turn  round  and  make  money  as  other  men  can — 
distinguished  in  appearance  and  with  <  delightful 
manners,  he  had  succumbed  under  the  blow  that 
had  fallen  on  him  at  the  early  age  of  forty. 

My  mother — who  was  a  Spaniard — had  both 
zeal  and  ambition.  She  refused  to  suffer  failure 
with  submission,  or  reconcile  herself  to  existing  on 
the  small  soul-contracting  allowance  possessed  be- 
tween them — one  pound  a  week  from  her  father, 
who  had  been  furious  at  her  marriage,  and  two 
pounds  given  to  my  father  by  his  only  brother,  on 
the  strict  understanding  that  he  never  asked  for 
more  ! 

My  mother,  who  was  only  twenty-four,  and  a 
fervent  Roman  Catholic,  obtained  a  post — through 
the  influence  of  the  priests — as  daily  governess,  in 
Portman  Square,  to  a  little  boy  who  bore  a  great 
title  and  was  the  last  of  his  race. 

Like  myself,  he  was  an  only  child — his  mother, 
a  widow,  whose  sole  distraction  was  the  cultivation 
of  extreme  forms  of  ill-health,  seldom  saw  her  son, 
being  content  to  leave  his  earthly  welfare  to  the 
servants,  and  his  heavenly  future  to  her  own 
confessor.  The  boy  was  weakly,  arrogant  and 
fretful,  which  was  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Many 
a  long  and  bitter  hour  did  my  poor  mother  spend 
planting  the  glories  of  Latin,  Spanish  and  French 
in  that  unresponsive  soil.  How  tired  she  was  when 
she  returned  to  us  of  an  evening. 
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One  day  I  was  suddenly  sent  for  to  the  large, 
mournful  mansion  in  Portman  Square,  to  play  with 
Basil,  Earl  of  M — -.  He  had  been  ill,  and  the 
doctor  had  insisted  upon  companionship  with  some 
child  of  about  his  own  age. 

How  well  I  remember  him  in  his  velvet  suit, 
long  curls  and  great  dark  eyes.  He  had  more  the 
appearance  of  an  Italian  than  an  English  boy.  I 
also  was  dark,  with  big  eyes  and  long  curls,  but 
there  the  resemblance  ended. 

To  my  Southern  temperament  my  new  surround- 
ings made  enormous  appeal,  finding  eager  response  in 
my  vivid  heart.  I  rebelled  passionately  against  the 
cruel  contrast  in  our  homes.  To  the  little  lord,  his 
environment  was  as  nothing — he  had  never  known 
anything  different. 

This  child  had  everything  ;  I  had  nothing  !  In 
his  home  all  was  rounded  by  wealth,  from  the 
footman  in  powder  and  shoulder-knots  to  the  latest 
fancy  in  expensive  toys  added  to  his  suite  of 
nurseries. 

Often  I  heard  my  mother  and  father  talking  of 
grim  and  far  from  gracious  possibilities — if  her  father 
died,  or  my  uncle,  what  would  become  of  them  ? 
My  father  usually  brushed  these  thoughts  aside  ; 
he  was  indolent  and  amiable,  and  disliked  specu- 
lating about  an  uncertain  future. 

Meanwhile  things  went  on  from  day  to  day  :  from 
twice  a  week  at  Portman  Square  for  me,  it  gradually 
came  to  mean  every  day — Basil  cried  for  me,  while 
his  mother,  no  doubt,  counted  on  the  ease  with 
which  our  acquaintance  could  be  broken  when  the 
time  arrived  for  him  to  go  to  Beaumont  College. 

Now  I  had  pretty  clothes  and  lovely  dolls,  and  rode 
in  the  park  each  day  in  the  barouche,  behind  the 
high-stepping  greys.    Naturally  I  conceived  in  my 
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childish  mind  a  fixed  detestation  for  poverty  and 
all  its  ugly  ways. 

My  mother  viewed  with  some  alarm  the  subtle 
working  of  the  poisoning  of  ease  and  plenty,  and 
warned  me  that  when  Basil  tired  of  his  playmate, 
there  would  only  be  Shepherd's  Bush,  and  that 
when  I  grew  up  I  would  have  to  earn  my  own 
living.  I  trembled  at  the  idea  of  earning  my  bread, 
for  already  I  had  glimpsed  some  of  the  ugly  diffi- 
culties obstructing  the  path  of  labour. 

One  summer  we  went  to  Llandudno,  and  I  had 
the  wonderful  experience  of  travelling  in  a  train 
for  the  first  time,  and  beholding  the  sea  ! 

The  weeks  that  followed  were  a  golden  dream, 
stencilled  so  sharply  on  my  mind  as  to  have  re- 
mained in  their  completeness  and  entirety  when 
subsequent  and  more  important  happenings  have 
become  faded  and  uncertain. 

When  we  returned  to  London  my  father  left  us 
to  go  to  Southport  to  take  up  a  temporary  position 
as  manager  for  a  railway  contracting  business,  in 
which  my  uncle  was  interested.  If  things  turned 
out  as  was  hoped,  my  mother  told  me  that  we 
should  follow,  but  somehow  she  did  not  appear  too 
pleased  at  the  idea.  But  I  am  glad  to  record  that 
we  left  Shepherd's  Bush  and  the  goat  behind  us, 
and  went  to  lodgings  in  a  house  in  a  square  off 
Westbourne  Grove. 

I  was  now  an  ugly,  inquisitive  child  of  close  on 
seven  years  old,  wildly  anxious  about  everything 
and  everybody.  I  was  the  object  of  hopeless 
speculation  on  my  mother's  part,  and  the  ungrateful 
recipient  of  frequent  beatings  with  a  very  hard  and 
slippery  slipper. 

About  this  time  Basil's  guardian  told  my  mother 
that  in  three  months'  time  she  would  be  no  longer 
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required,  as  Lord  M would  then  be  given  over  to 

a  tutor,  to  be  prepared  for  school.  I  saw  less  and 
less  of  my  little  friend,  but  I  found  another  in  the 
son  of  a  neighbour,  who  taught  me  to  play  marbles 
and  ride  his  horse-tricycle,  thus  enabling  me,  with 
the  unconscious  philosophy  of  childhood,  to  close 
the  old  door  and  enter  the  new. 

We  did  not  go  to  join  my  father  ;  he  returned  to 
London  instead,  going  to  the  City  every  day. 

A  final  farewell  was  said  to  Basil  and  all  the 
glories  of  Portman  Square,  and  I  was  placed  at  a 
Convent,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Westbourne 
Grove,  as  a  weekly  boarder.  I  did  not  like  it, 
because  the  nuns  were  cold  and  severe,  the  pupils 
unfriendly ;    but  they  taught  well  and  thoroughly. 

Into  this  life  there  swept  an  avalanche. 

It  all  happened  with  dramatic  suddenness,  and 
I  recall  that  it  was  a  chilly,  windy  Saturday  in 
May,  and  the  eve  of  my  birthday.  I  had  just 
returned  home  from  school  to  find  my  mother  much 
perturbed  at  the  non-appearance  of  my  father.  He 
was  usually  back  in  time  for  luncheon,  but  tea-time 
came  and  he  had  not  arrived.  My  mother  walked 
about  restlessly,  pausing  every  now  and  then  to 
stare  out  at  the  empty  expanse  of  square,  where 
the  shrubs  showed  buds  of  a  shrill  green  here  and 
there. 

At  last  came  a  ring  at  the  bell,  accompanied  by 
a  knock.  A  few  seconds  later  a  horrid-looking  man, 
with  unwieldy  black  boots,  was  ushered  in  by  our 
diminutive  servant,  who  then  left  the  room. 

"  Your  husband  has  been  arrested,  madam,"  the 
man  announced,  putting  his  hat  upon  the  table. 

My  mother  stood  with  her  back  to  the  light,  but 
I  saw  her  face  go  the  colour  of  the  grey  ashes  in 
the  grate.    Then  she  caught  sight  of  me. 
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"Go  to  your  room,  Lola,"  she  commanded,  and 
her  voice  sounded  strangled  in  her  throat. 

In  obedience  to  my  mother  I  went  straight  to 
my  tiny  bedroom  and  shut  myself  in.  My  heart 
beat  high  up  in  my  head — what  indeed  had  hap- 
pened to  my  beloved  papa  ! 

It  was  a  dreadful  word  that  I  had  heard,  though 
naturally  its  full  significance  was  not  known  to  me. 
I  stood  with  hands  clasped  behind  my  back,  staring 
out  at  a  vista  of  chimney-pots.  Not  a  great  length 
of  time  could  have  passed  before  our  landlady,  Mrs. 
Bayliss,  came  to  me.  She  was  a  rotund  person,  with  a 
very  kind  heart,  and  she  told  me  that  my  father 
had  been  detained  by  business,  that  my  mother 
had  gone  to  see  him,  that  I  was  to  go  back  to  the 
Convent,  and  above  all,  I  was  to  be  silent  and  to 
have  courage. 

The  nuns  were  very  kind  and  sympathetic,  and 
did  not  punish  me  when  I  cried  myself  to  sleep 
and  disturbed  some  of  the  other  girls  in  the  dormi- 
tory. On  Monday  afternoon  the  Reverend  Mother 
sent  for  me.  I  went  in  fear  and  trembling — one  was 
so  rarely  summoned  to  her  presence.  What  could 
it  mean  ? 

To  my  joy  I  found  my  own  mother  with  her ; 
she  kissed  me  with  cold  lips  and  a  wan  imitation 
of  a  smile,  but  it  was  the  Reverend  Mother  who 
spoke,  and  she  had  a  voice  like  music. 

Drawing  me  to  her  knee,  she  told  me  that  I  was 
to  go  away  immediately,  and  stay  with  friends  of 
my  mother's  in  Dublin,  where  I  would  be  very 
happy.  There  were  children  of  my  own  age  who 
would  make  me  welcome.  I  listened  in  silence,  for 
I  could  not  cry  out  or  protest  to  one  whom  all  the 
great  Convent  held  in  such  awe. 

"  But  my  father  ?  "  I  stammered  at  last. 
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I  was  at  once  assured  that  he  was  well,  but  that 
I  could  not  see  him  before  I  went,  because  my 
uncle  had  sent  for  him  to  go  to  Birmingham. 

Then  the  Reverend  Mother  kissed  and  blessed  me, 
and  bestowed  upon  me  a  small  sandal-wood  box 
containing  a  mother-of-pearl  rosary,  bidding  me 
never  to  forget  that  I  was  a  child  of  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

Thus  I  was  dismissed  on  the  first  momentous 
journey  of  a  life  that  has  been  full  of  journeys,  and 
now  awaits  the  last  of  all ! 

My  mother  took  me  home,  insisted  upon  my  eating 
something,  and  packed  my  things  methodically. 
But  except  to  ask  a  few  questions  she  did  not  talk, 
and  the  look  on  her  face  awed  me  so  greatly  that 
I  did  her  bidding  without  a  word. 

When  it  was  growing  dusk,  a  brougham  drawn 
by  a  pair  of  beautiful  black  horses  drove  up  to 
the  door — my  mother  had  explained  that  the 
doctor  who  "  had  brought  me  into  the  world " 
would  take  charge  of  me  as  far  as  my  new  home, 
and  that  I  was  to  be  "  very  good  and  quiet  "  on 
the  journey,  as  he  was  a  great  and  learned  man, 
who  would  not  care  for  the  chatter  of  children. 

Dr.  McNaughten — destined  in  after  years  to  play 
a  somewhat  prominent  part  in  my  many-coloured 
life — was  an  Irishman  of  unusual  academic  attain- 
ments, who  had  deserted  the  City  of  Cork  for  Harley 
Street,  some  years  before,  much  to  his  material 
benefit. 

He  was  barely  forty  years  old  when  I  first  saw 
him,  but  he  looked,  to  my  eyes,  a  Methuselah, 
from  the  fact  that  his  hair  and  beard  were  both 
white,  while  his  manner  was  searching,  abrupt,  and 
dictatorial.  To  his  memory  I  render  neither 
affection  nor  reverence. 
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I  was  nervous  and  afraid ;  after  all,  it  is  only 
the  unknown  that  is  ever  terrible.  I  was  going  to 
strangers ;  my  little  world  was  to  be  completely 
changed — other  actors  would  occupy  my  small 
stage  ;  would  they  be  young,  would  they  be  kind, 
would  they  make  me  forget  my  father  and  home  and 
school  ? 

Presently  I  fell  fast  asleep.  ...  In  the  darkness 
and  the  cold,  at  some  unknown  hour,  I  was  wakened 
by  porters  calling  out :  "  Holyhead,  Holyhead  !  " 
and  the  passengers  poured  out  of  the  train,  followed 
by  luggage  and  mail-sacks. 

A  ship  with  white  funnels  lay  alongside,  and  we 
went  on  board — my  first  real  experience,  because 
I  had  been  a  baby  when  we  had  come  over  to 
England. 

I  was  taken  on  deck  by  the  doctor  when  we 
entered  Kingstown  Harbour  at  six  in  the  morning, 
and  I  beheld  the  beautiful  green  and  purple  shores 
of  Erin  for  the,  to  me,  first  time. 

Child  as  I  was,  something  that  resembled  a  mist 
of  rain  came  across  my  sight  ! 

One  of  the  first  persons  to  come  up  the  gangway 
was  a  tall,  red-haired  young  man,  in  a  frieze  coat 
and  an  aggressive  green  muffler,  who  made  straight 
for  where  we  stood.  He  introduced  himself  as 
"  Joe,"  and  having  greeted  the  doctor  with  a 
certain  ceremony,  took  my  hands  and  beamed 
down  on  me  with  the  bluest,  largest,  merriest  eyes 
I  had  ever  seen. 

We  became  friends  instantly  ! 

Dr.  McNaughten,  after  *a  few  minutes,  bade  me 
farewell,  and  hurried  away  to  where  the  Dublin 
train  waited,  followed  by  most  of  the  passengers. 
But  my  new  friend  led  me  to  a  jaunting-car  that 
soon  whirled  us  out  of  the  town,  and  away  by  the 
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blue  seashore  to  a  beautiful  house,  set  up  high  and 
built  on  a  terrace  that  overlooked  the  wide  expanse 
of  Dublin  and  Killiney  bays,  with  the  Hill  of  Howth 
in  the  distance  and  Bray  Head  jutting  out  below. 

Kearney's  Gift,  as  the  house  was  called,  was 
built  on  two  floors,  with  three  wide  halls  and  spacious 
rooms  that  gave  on  to  beauty  at  every  point.  When 
we  entered,  on  that  memorable  morning,  there  was 
no  one  up,  but  soon  there  emerged  from  various 
doors  a  bewildering  number  of  people — all  over- 
flowing with  kindness  and  good  spirits,  and  all 
anxious  to  see  me  ! 

First  came  Mrs.  O'Doherty — to  be  known  ever 
afterwards  as  Mamma  Doherty — who  was  very 
small  and  very  fat,  with  long  golden  ringlets  falling 
on  to  her  shoulders.  She  was  followed  by  her  hus- 
band— Papa  Doherty — tall  and  thin,  with  a  strag- 
gling red  beard  and  a  quantity  of  grey  hair  brushed 
straight  up  from  his  head.  These  were  followed 
by  beautiful  Nano,  the  eldest  girl,  just  home  for 
good  from  a  Convent  in  Brussels,  as  I  learnt  after- 
wards. After  her  came  Gertrude,  aged  twelve ; 
Ackey,  a  hump-backed  boy,  with  a  delicate,  hand- 
some face  ;  Michael  Gavan,  a  cousin,  aged  nine. 
These  three  younger  people  were  to  be  my  in- 
separable companions  for  the  next  eighteen  months. 

The  introductions  over,  we  all  went  in  to  an 
early,  and  curiously  mixed-up,  meal,  where  we  were 
joined  by  Joe's  next  brother — Paddy,  aged  seventeen, 
who  weighed  nineteen  stone,  and  who  always  looked 
like  a  jovial  setting  sun  on  a  bank  of  white  cloud — 
for  his  head  was  golden-red  and  his  skin  like  milk. 

After  breakfast,  Gertrude,  known  as  "  Ger  the 
Tub  " — she  being  short  and  inclined  to  be  stout — 
took  me  to  my  bedroom,  which  led  out  of  her  own, 
and  being  on  the  ground  floor,  opened  on  to  the  lawn. 
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We  were  neither  of  us  shy,  so  after  expressing 
her  pleasure  at  my  coming,  we  proceeded  to  put 
each  other  through  a  searching  cross-examination, 
in  the  course  of  which  I  learnt  with  great  delight 
that  we  were  to  spend  the  summer  where  we 
were— returning  to  Dublin  and  to  school  in  the 
autumn. 

I  was  also  informed  that  there  was  a  donkey 
carriage  entirely  for  our  use,  and  that  we  were 
burdened  with  neither  nurse  nor  governess  ;  in  fact, 
the  only  servant  at  Kearney's  Gift — that  is,  indoors 
— was  Biddy,  an  oldish  woman  of  doubtful  temper 
and  a  great  dislike  for  soap  and  water,  but  with 
a  fine  taste  in  spirits.  She  did  entirely  as  she  liked, 
and  she  did  it  only  when  she  liked. 

I  never  cared  for  Biddy  nor  she  for  me. 

Now  began  the  happiest  time  of  all  my  life  ; 
spacious  sun-steeped  days  full  of  everything  that 
could  turn  existence  into  Paradise  for  a  child. 

It  was  a  thoroughly  Irish  household,  full  of  free- 
dom and  gaiety  and  good  nature,  permeated,  how- 
ever, by  a  certain  frank  vulgarity  that  to  English 
people  would  have  appeared  wellnigh  intolerable. 

There  was  neither  punctuality  nor  order ;  no 
regular  meals  except  on  Sunday,  when  the  parish 
priest  was  the  guest  of  honour  at  dinner. 

There  were  always  quantities  of  whisky  in  the 
dining-room,  and  an  unlimited  supply  of  strawberry 
ice-cream  and  Queen  cakes  in  the  bathroom — or 
anywhere  else  that  Biddy  took  it  into  her  cranky 
old  head  to  put  it ! 

We  spent  the  long  days — it  was  an  exceptionally 
lovely  summer — in  picnics  to  the  Dargle,  the  Glen 
of  the  Downs,  or  into  the  Wicklow  Hills,  and  in 
bathing  and  sailing  and  riding. 

Sunday  was  always  spent  at  home,  entertaining 
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various  guests  who  came  down  from  town  for  the 
day  and  who  usually  remained  for  the  night.  They 
were  all  as  unaffected  and  jolly  as  their  hosts. 
After  Mass  they  played  tennis,  slept  or  danced  and 
laughed,  or  talked  politics  on  the  terrace  under  the 
green  awning,  while  over  all — like  an  all-bountiful 
Providence — presided  Mamma  and  Papa  Doherty, 
exuding  goodness  and  gifts  of  all  kinds. 

Papa,  Joe  and  Paddy  were  absent  all  the  week  in 
Dublin,  attending  to  business,  but  what  that  business 
was  I  did  not  know  till  the  first  chill  days  of  October 
took  us  all  back  to  the  capital.  Always  we  heard 
our  elders  talk  of  the  country  and  of  Home  Rule  ; 
many  names  were  mentioned  that  have  since  become 
world-known — usually  with  praise,  but  occasionally 
with  execration. 

Moonlighting  and  boycotting  were  household 
words  ! 

Then  there  came  a  day  in  late  August  when  an 
unusual  air  of  excitement  pervaded  the  house,  both 
in  and  out.  The  old  coachman  polished  the  harness 
to  an  unheard-of  brightness  in  the  stables,  whistling 
under  his  breath  "  The  Wearin'  o'  the  Green  "  ; 
the  gardener  raked  the  paths  till  the  earth  showed 
through  the  gravel,  while  Biddy  immolated  herself 
on  the  altar  of  a  washing-stand  !  Greater  homage 
she  could  not  display. 

Nano  had  a  new  gown  ;  Mamma  donned  some 
of  her  best  jewellery ;  Papa  Doherty  appeared 
with  a  harp  in  diamonds  in  his  tie  ;  while  Ger  and  I 
were  given  two  new  black  satin  aprons,  embroidered 
with  shamrocks  in  delicate  shades  of  green.  The 
atmosphere  breathed  intense  expectancy — no  one 
spoke  above  a  whisper,  which  took  the  form  of : 

"  Sure,  he'll  never  come  !  Sure,  it  would  be  too 
great  an  honour." 
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I  was  standing  on  the  terrace  when  a  carriage 
drove  up  to  the  big  gate,  and  a  gentleman  de- 
scended, followed  by  another. 

"  Glory  be  to  God  !  Shure,  it's  himself  !  "  I 
heard  Biddy  cry  in  a  voice  of  awe  and  reverence. 

Everybody  appeared  to  move  at  once,  coming  in 
sight  from  everywhere  ! 

Mamma  and  Papa  Doherty  went  together  to  the 
entrance,  the  others  following  at  a  distance.  I  can 
see  the  visitor  now  coming  up  the  drive,  sunlight 
all  around  him,  on  his  noble  head  and  in  the  waves 
of  his  chestnut  beard. 

"  It's  Mr.  Parnell !  "  whispered  Ger  in  my  ear. 

My  young  heart  gave  a  wild  leap  !  That  name 
was  a  thing  of  magic  to  the  people  of  Ireland. 
I  looked  with  awe  and  reverence  on  the  person  of 
the  "  uncrowned  king,"  then  in  the  springtime  of 
his  young  and  splendid  manhood.  We  advanced  in 
turn  and  kissed  his  hand. 


When  I  accompanied  my  good,  kind  friends  to 
Dublin,  I  discovered  the  nature  of  O'Dohertys' 
business.  It  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
famous  drinking  places  in  the  capital — it  was  also 
a  grocer's.  Situated  in  one  of  the  streets  that  run 
parallel  with  Nelson's  Monument,  it  combined 
within  its  walls  many  functions  and  held  secrets 
that  Dublin  Castle  would  have  been  glad  to  share. 
When  years  later  I  moved  and  had  my  being 
in  the  Viceregal  set,  I  found  it  far  more  elegant 
but  not  half  so  interesting  or  exciting  as  the 
ordinary  everyday  atmosphere  at  O'Doherty's. 

The  celebrated  house  stands  no  longer  ;  it  was 
burnt  to  the  ground  in  the  Rebellion  of  1916.  In 
its  place  has  risen  something  that  I  refuse  to  recognise. 
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When  first  I  saw  my  new  home,  I  was  not  in  the 
least  bit  shocked,  but  proceeded  to  settle  down. 

Mamma  Doherty  spent  every  morning  in  the 
front  part  of  the  shop,  serving  out  tea  and  sugar 
and  other  kinds  of  groceries,  assisted  by  three  young 
men.  Papa  sat  in  his  glass  desk  at  the  entrance. 
The  bar  was  at  the  back,  and  it  took  twelve  assistants 
to  serve  and  keep  order.  Over  all  there  was  an 
indescribable  odour  of  cheese  and  stale  whisky  ; 
were  it  possible  to  get  a  whiff  of  that  scent  again,  it 
would  waken  every  memory,  dead  or  dormant,  to 
vigorous  life. 

On  the  first  landing  were  placed  great  reservoirs 
for  whisky,  while  a  passage  led  to  big  kitchens 
and  a  room  like  a  coal-cellar,  which  was  the  fair 
Bridget's  sleeping  apartment.  From  this  there  was 
a  perpendicular  ladder — capable  of  being  drawn  up 
at  will — that  gave  on  to  a  very  large  yard,  leading 
to  another  public-house  owned  by  my  adopted 
parents,  situated  in  another  street  and  serving 
a  somewhat  rougher  class  of  customer.  I  was 
introduced  later  to  these  and  the  wonderful  system 
of  subterranean  cellars,  passages,  and  rooms — their 
political  significance  and  use  becoming  apparent 
without  much  ocular  demonstration. 

A  week  after  our  arrival  Ger  and  I  went  as  day 
scholars  to  the  Loretto  Convent  in  George  Street, 
while  Ackey  attended  the  Jesuits'  School  in  Leeson 
Street.  We  used  to  return  home  at  three  o'clock, 
and  half  an  hour  later  dinner  was  served  for  every- 
one in  the  general  sitting-room  that  had  peep-holes 
on  to  the  shop.  It  was  a  rough  meal,  of  a  greasy 
and  badly-cooked  abundance  ;  nobody  ever  com- 
plained— the  shop  assistants  usually  were  ravenous, 
the  family  indifferent.  The  table-cloth  was  a  re- 
volting article — the  head  of  the  house  would  write 
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out  his  cheque  cheerfully  for  thousands  in  aid  of 
The  Cause,  but  he  much  begrudged  paying  for  the 
attentions  of  the  laundress. 

After  Ger  and  I  were  ordered  to  bed  of  a  night— 
we  slept  together — the  real  life  began  below  stairs, 
a  fact  that  we  much  resented. 

Sounds  of  voices  and  of  laughter  haunted  the 
night  hours,  and  frequently  sounds  of  fighting  came 
from  the  shop,  where,  after  midnight,  tumblers  and 
blackthorns  argued  more  persuasively  than  fine 
words  or  noble  sentiments. 

Many  an  exciting  scene  did  Ger  and  I  witness 
through  a  hole  in  the  kitchen  floor  that  commanded 
a  good  view  of  the  largest  bar. 

O'Doherty's  was  the  unofficial  meeting- place  of  the 
Party,  a  fact  that  soon  became  apparent  to  my 
inquiring  gaze.  Mr.  Parnell  came  very  seldom,  and 
when  he  did,  everyone  was  banished  as  we  had  been 
— much  to  my  chagrin — that  day  at  Kearney's  Gift. 

I  had  yet  to  learn  the  unique  position  of  the 
great  chief,  or  the  idol  that  he  already  had  become 
to  the  bulk  of  the  people.  A  small  instance  of  this 
may  interest.  One  evening,  as  I  came  down 
Sackville  Street  with  Nano  and  a  cousin,  Katie 
O'Reilly,  we  saw  Mr.  Parnell  walking  just  ahead 
of  us.  He  stopped  to  buy  an  evening  paper  from 
one  of  the  most  ragged  of  the  boys — the  child  (he 
was  no  more)  was  barefooted,  shock-headed,  and 
blue  with  the  penetrating  cold  of  a  November 
night.  He  had  just  spat  on  the  half-crown  given 
to  him  by  the  great  man,  when  Nano  pressed  a 
sovereign  into  his  dirty  hand. 

"  Take  this  for  it,"  she  said. 

"  May  I  never  !  "  cried  he.  "  I'd  starve  rather 
than  part  wid  it — may  the  blessing  of  Almighty 
God  go  with  him." 
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I  have  never  forgotten  the  incident  or  the  look 
of  adoration  which  the  boy  sent  after  the  retreating 
figure,  still  just  visible  above  the  crowd. 

To  O'Doherty's  Parnell's  followers  often  came  : 
Joe  Biggar,  Healy,  O'Brien,  Egan,  Justin  McCarthy 
(then  a  reporter  on  a  Liverpool  paper),  Thomas 
Sexton  (still  a  foreman  at  White's,  the  tailors  in 
Dame  Street),  Michael  Davitt,  and  many  others 
whose  names  are  less  well  known  to  English  ears. 
With  them,  as  time  went  on,  I  made  great  friends 
— a  friendship  in  the  case  of  Justin  McCarthy  that 
ended  only  with  his  gracious  life. 

On  Sunday  morning  after  midday  Mass  at  Marl- 
borough Street  Cathedral,  a  few  of  the  chosen  were 
always  entertained  to  "  lashins  "  of  champagne  in 
the  closed,  cleaned  and  newly-sanded  shop — pro- 
ceedings which  were  sometimes  honoured  by  His 
Reverence,  who  afterwards  would  ascend  and  take 
dinner  with  us. 

The  presence  of  the  priest  was  always  the  signal 
for  additional  pleasure  and  contentment  on  the  part 
of  everyone.  Even  Biddy's  wrinkled  and  far  from 
benevolent  countenance  displayed  a  contraction  of 
the  facial  muscles  that,  in  her  case,  meant  a  smile. 
She  would  linger  over  putting  the  dishes  on  the 
table,  and  frequently  drop  the  onion  sauce — we 
always  had  a  boiled  leg  of  mutton  on  Sunday — 
when  endeavouring  to  enjoy  some  bon  mot  from 
the  lips  of  Rome.  Once  she  landed  the  large  and 
underdone  suet  pudding  on  to  the  top  of  my  head. 
Not  that  Biddy  was  in  any  degree  disconcerted. 
No  one  ever  followed  with  more  thorough  con- 
viction the  great  Frenchman's  dictum  :  "  Never 
explain  ;  never  apologise  "  than  the  accomplished 
Biddy.  She  sagely  remarked  on  that  occasion  : 
"  Shure !  if  the  child  hadn't  been  there,  it  couldn't 
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have  happened  " — a  view  from  which  I   derived 
very  little  comfort. 


One  morning  at  school,  my  desk-companion,  Mary 
Josephine  Egan,  said  to  me  when  the  Sister  was 
occupied : 

"  My  father  is  in  hiding  at  your  place — shure, 
he'll  be  shot  if  they  get  him,"  and  her  eyes  were 
full  of  tears. 

"  Why  so  ?  "  asked  I. 

"  He's  one  of  the  Fenians." 

"  He'll  be  all  right,"  I  assured  her,  with  magni- 
ficent assumption,  adding :  "  I'll  go  and  see  him 
myself  this  evening." 

I  was  flattered  by  the  look  of  gratitude  that  she 
cast  on  me.  I  felt  very  important ;  the  sums  on 
which  I  was  engaged  seemed  futile  and  out  of 
keeping  with  the  occasion. 

The  news  of  the  murder  of  the  day  before  had 
penetrated  even  to  the  interior  of  the  Convent. 
The  three  wanted  men  had  escaped,  and  neither  the 
car  nor  the  driver  could  be  traced.  Everyone  knew 
where  they  and  he  were,  but  nobody  was  going  to 
speak. 

That  evening  after  tea  I  went  down  into  the 
cellars,  and  passing  through  the  vast  spaces  re- 
served for  beer  and  porter,  spirits  and  wine,  I 
made  my  way  to  the  sitting-room  where  I  felt 
pretty  sure  I  should  find  the  State  prisoners.  It 
was  a  comfortable  apartment,  with  many  books  ; 
out  of  it  were  two  bedrooms,  and  beyond  them  a 
small  kitchen.  From  this  suite  led  a  long  stone 
passage  right  away  to  the  river  below  O'Connell 
Bridge. 

I  found  little  Patrick  Egan  alone — the  others  had 
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already  gone.  He  was  a  quiet,  sad  man  to  talk  to, 
very  different  in  all  appearances  from  his  deeds  and 
his  reputation.  I  stayed  with  him  for  over  an  hour, 
while  he  told  me  many  things  that,  being  political, 
have  no  place  here.  He  charged  me  to  tell  Mary 
Josephine  and  her  sister  to  have  courage,  and  that 
their  father  would  send  for  them  when  he  reached 
"  that  other  Ireland  across  the  sea." 

That  night  he  was  put  aboard  a  boat  going  to 
America,  where  he  did  very  well  and  where  his 
family  soon  joined  him. 

This  Paddy  told  me  some  time  after,  when  sitting 
in  my  favourite  seat,  the  top  of  a  monster  barrel 
reached  through  a  trap-door.  I  watched  him  in 
his  shirt-sleeves  corking  down  D'Arcy's  beer  with 
all  the  skill  and  ease  of  a  past  master. 

Paddy  was  a  placid,  humorous  boy,  whose  great 
bulk  rendered  him  disinclined  for  moving  about 
— I  liked  him  greatly  and  mourned  his  early 
death. 

No  wonder  I  was  fond  of  that  huge  crowded 
cellar,  for  I  heard  more  fun  and  fancy,  more  beau- 
tiful fairy  tales,  more  soaring  thoughts,  more 
impersonal  aspirations  in  its  heavy  multi-scented 
atmosphere  than  I  ever  have  since  ! 

Paddy — somewhat  overlooked  in  the  family  circle 
— expanded  to  me.  His  thoughts  were  oft-times 
like  swallows — their  flight  was  beautiful. 

What  a  happy  winter  and  summer  it  was  that 
followed !  How  I  was  petted,  what  endless  presents 
I  received,  what  love  and  kindness !  Never  a 
harsh  word,  never  a  severe  look  !  Then  all  in  an 
hour — as  it  seemed  to  me — it  came  to  an  end. 

Years  later  I  learnt  that  the  O'Dohertys  had 
offered  to  adopt  me  legally  and  make  a  handsome 
settlement,  so  that  I  should  be  secured  for  life — 
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this,  my  mother,  for  no  obvious  reason,  refused, 
and  so  the  finger  of  a  benign  Fate  was  pushed  to 
one  side ;  protection,  safety,  content,  were  all 
withdrawn,  and  the  curtain  fell  to  rise  again  on 
many  a  gorgeous  scene  and  many  a  wretched  one — 
but  on  real  happiness  for  me,  never  any  more  ! 


One  afternoon  Mamma  Doherty  sent  for  me  to 
go  alone  to  the  drawing-room.  I  could  not  think 
what  such  a  summons  meant. 

This  room  was  a  fearsome  apartment,  garnished 
with  innumerable  Berlin  wool  mats,  embroidered 
footstools,  stuffed  birds  and  fire-screens,  while  the 
pictures  would  have  given  the  crudest  amateur  a 
sick  headache. 

When  I  entered,  Mamma  Doherty  was  seated 
right  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  hardest  of  the  chairs  ; 
one  gouty,  well-shaped  hand  was  thrust  into  the 
pocket  of  her  alpaca  apron,  the  other  was  resting 
on  the  round  table.  Opposite  to  her  was  a  remark- 
able-looking gentleman — extremely  dark,  with  jet 
black  hair  and  side  whiskers.  He  wore  a  high 
black  stock  and  a  gorgeous  green  plush  waistcoat, 
with  jewelled  buttons,  a  black  coat  with  a  beautiful 
dark  red  carnation  in  the  buttonhole,  while  a 
magnificent  fob  chain,  with  big  seals,  sufficiently 
filled  the  eye  for  the  moment. 

"  This  is  your  grandpapa,  Lola,"  announced 
Mamma  Doherty  as  she  drew  me  forward  ;  then, 
rising,  she  went  away  and  left  us  together. 

"  So  you  are  my  grandchild,"  he  said,  regarding 
me  thoughtfully  out  of  his  bright  black  eyes. 

He  took  my  hand  in  his  and  held  it.  I  think  I 
loved  my  grandfather  from  the  very  first ;  what 
some  might  have  thought  bizarre  in  his  appearance 
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captivated  my  fancy  irresistibly.  He  proceeded  to 
ask  me  many  questions  and  was  very  pleased  to 
find  that  I  could  speak  Spanish,  because  his  English 
was  very  poor. 

He  did  not  allude  to  my  mother,  but  he  told  me 
that  he  had  arranged  with  my  "  good  friends  "  to 
take  me  back  with  him  to  his  home  in  Cork,  and 
introduce  me  to  an  aunt  and  uncle — of  whom  I  had 
never  heard — and  show  me  his  flowers  and  his  bees 
and  his  goldfish. 

When  I  was  about  to  say  that  I  was  very  happy 
where  I  was,  I  caught  his  glance  and  changed  my 
mind.  It  was  not  long  before  I  learned  that  every- 
one obeyed  "  the  Shah,"  as  he  was  called,  for 
although  my  grandpapa  Julian  was  not  liked,  yet 
his  word  was  never  questioned. 

.  At  length  he  rose — he  was  very  tall  and  wonder- 
fully slim — wrapped  a  long  black  cloak  round  him, 
and  put  on  a  hat  with  a  very  curly  brim.  I  noticed 
how  wonderful  were  the  myriad  fires  given  out  by 
the  large  diamonds  on  the  little  fingers  of  each 
hand. 

Bidding  me  be  ready  on  the  morrow,  he  wished 
me  good-bye.  It  was  a  sad  evening  that  followed, 
although  I  had  no  idea  that  it  was  destined  to  be 
the  very  last  that  I  was  to  spend  in  all  the  dear 
delightful  untrammelled  intimacy  of  the  only  home 
I  had  ever  known. 

The  O'Dohertys  were  pained  at  my  people's 
refusal  of  their  wishes ;  a  barrier  had  somehow 
risen  which,  though  too  intangible  for  a  name, 
was  like  frost  on  a  warm  atmosphere.  To  me  it 
proved  the  first  of  many  griefs. 

Early  the  next  day  my  grandfather  sent  for  me. 
.  .  .  My  heart  felt  as  if  it  were  cut  in  two  when  I  left 
them  all  behind,    I  could  not  speak ;   I  could  not 
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cry — I  never  saw  the  old  people  again.    Peace  be 
to  their  ashes  ! 


Silverspring  House — looking  down  on  the  pleasant 
waters  of  the  River  Lea — had  been  the  home  of 
my  grandfather  for  more  years  than  his  children 
ever  knew.  A  low  white  building,  with  gables,  into 
which  every  modern  luxury  had  been  poured,  it 
was  set  down  mid  green  lawns,  old  trees  and  flowers 
— flowers  were  everywhere — and  such  greenhouses 
and  sunken  gardens,  terraced  gardens  and  arcades 
of  roses. 

Flowers  were  the  passion  of  his  life — to  him  they 
said  everything.  For  his  wife  he  had  no  love,  while 
his  children  had  been  a  disappointment.  They 
had  been  afraid  of  him  and  they  had  deceived 
him  ;  also  he  was  a  Spanish  Jew  and  they  had 
become  Christians  ! 

My  Aunt  Leah,  just  home  for  good  from  a  school 
in  England,  was  a  pretty  but  discontented  girl, 
who  warned  me  that  the  old  man  was  an  ogre. 
My  uncle,  who  was  reading  for  the  Bar,  took  but 
scant  notice  of  his  niece,  except  to  raise  his  eye- 
brows at  my  advent. 

The  house  was  run  on  perfect  lines,  by  old  ser- 
vants, who  spoke  only  Erse.  My  grandfather  did 
not  appear  till  midday,  when  he  breakfasted  in  the 
Continental  fashion  and  expected  his  daughter  to  be 
within  call.  He  never  took  meals  with  his  family, 
but  from  the  first  he  had  me  with  him,  taking 
pleasure  in  teaching  me  to  drink  Lachrima  Christi, 
or  eat  fruits  and  unleavened  bread. 

"  He  will  cast  an  evil  spell  over  you,"  my  aunt 
told  me  with  a  laugh. 

"  Lola  will  do  something  wicked  or  extraordinary 
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one  day,  and  the  pater  knows  it — that's  why  he 
likes  her,"  was  my  uncle's  explanation. 

Neither  appeared  to  resent  my  coming  or  to  be 
in  any  way  jealous  of  the  increasing  pleasure  in 
my  company  that  their  father  showed. 

I  did  no  lessons,  but  wandered  at  my  will  about 
the  place,  or  went  driving  with  my  aunt.  There 
were  no  visitors,  but  my  aunt  was  always  changing 
her  clothes  and  looking  in  the  glass — all  the  adorn- 
ment was  on  the  outside  of  her  elegant  person. 

Incidentally  I  may  remark  that  her  end,  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty,  was  very  tragic. 

My  grandfather  hardly  ever  spoke  to  either  of 
them,  but  he  was  very  generous  in  all  material 
things. 

They  laughed  behind  his  back,  but  trembled  in 
his  presence,  though  both  did  what  they  knew 
would  anger  him. 

My  grandfather  had  a  mania  for  clothes  and 
pistols,  jewelled  watches  and  charms  of  every 
description.  Animals  he  disliked.  He  had  a 
wonderful  cellar  of  wines  and  was  a  great  gourmet. 
Added  to  all  this  was  his  eccentric  habit  of  dis- 
appearing for  days  into  subterranean  rooms  in  the 
grounds  to  which  no  one  had  access — except  the 
head  gardener,  who  happened  to  be  both  deaf  and 
dumb. 

"  The  Shah  will  never  show  you  over  that  king- 
dom," my  uncle  prophesied,  and  he  was  quite 
right. 

When  I  had  been  about  two  months  at  Silver- 
spring,  my  grandfather  took  me  away  suddenly  for 
a  tour  of  the  Killarney  lakes  and  on  to  Glengarriff. 
We  posted  all  the  way,  and  I  always  feel  thankful  to 
think  that  so  much  heavenly  loveliness  should  have 
been  revealed  to  me  at  so  early  and  impressionable  an 
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age.  The  old  man  was  a  delightful  companion,  who 
remembered  all  that  he  had  ever  read — except  about 
politics,  in  which  he  took  no  interest,  and  he  never 
spoke  of  my  mother. 

The  following  Easter  he  whirled  me  away  to 
Paris  ! 

"  I  shall  put  you  in  school,"  he  announced, 
"  because  your  French  is  abominable." 

To  Paris  we  went,  and  my  enchanted  eyes  beheld 
it  when  the  purple  lilac  and  the  yellow  laburnums 
were  tossing  in  the  April  breeze,  and  the  Seine  was 
flowing  fast  under  its  noble  bridges.  So  I  saw  it 
first — so  I  shall  always  see  it !  Paris  the  gracious, 
the  exquisite,  the  incomparable  ! 

We  went  everywhere,  and  my  head  was  soon  in 
a  whirl. 

Then  he  left  me  in  the  care  of  the  Reverend 
Mother  in  the  old  convent  of  Les  Oiseaux  (The 
Birds),  near  the  Church  of  the  Madeleine,  now  no 
longer  in  existence. 

It  was  a  very  expensive  school,  patronised  almost 
exclusively  by  the  daughters  of  the  French  nobility 
of  the  ancien  regime.  The  nuns  were  very  austere 
and  strict,  and  I  think  that  all  feeling  had  been 
drilled  out  of  them. 

For  me  they  had  little  love ;  my  position  in 
life  was  not  such  as  to  make  any  appeal  to  them. 

I  was  not  happy  at  Les  Oiseaux,  but  I  progressed 
with  the  language  and  grew  many  inches.  I  saw 
no  one  belonging  to  me,  though  I  knew  that  the 
Reverend  Mother  wrote  periodically  to  my  grand- 
father, who  sent  me  affectionate  messages  and 
promised  to  fetch  me  when  the  year  was  completed 

.  .  instead  of  which  there  arrived  a  letter  an- 
nouncing his  sudden  death ! 

A  few  days  later  my  mother  wrote  to  say  that 
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my  father  would  cross  over  to  take  me  home  to 
London. 


I  was  rejoiced  to  see  my  father  once  again,  and 
he  to  see  me  ;  he  held  me  from  him  at  arm's  length 
in  surprise  at  the  extent  of  my  growth — then  he 
turned  away,  and  I  fancied  that  his  fine  eyes  grew 
dim  for  a  few  moments. 

We  journeyed  back  together  very  happily, 
though  I  sighed  at  saying  farewell  to  Paris. 

I  found  on  my  arrival  that  my  parents  had  a 
nice  house,  with  a  garden,  in  a  well-known  square 
near  Notting  Hill  Gate,  where  my  mother  had 
opened  a  boarding-house. 

The  house  was  well  furnished  and  comfortable 
in  every  way  ;  my  mother  looked  well  and  fairly 
contented,  though  she  was  in  deep  mourning. 
Having  greeted  me  with  affection,  she  groaned  at 
my  size  and  its  expensive  possibilities,  and  then 
showed  me  to  a  pretty  bedroom  that  was  to  be  my 
very  own.  After  this  I  was  promptly  relegated  to 
the  things  that  did  not  hold  first  place  in  my 
mother's  scheme  of  life. 

The  first  person  to  arrest  and  hold  my  attention 
was  a  young  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  Frenchman 
who  owned  sugar  plantations  in  the  West  Indies. 
She  was  described  as  my  mother's  ward,  and  was 
called  Eugenie.  Not  at  all  good-looking,  she 
charmed,  was  a  beautiful  musician,  and  had  a 
laugh  like  silver  sleigh-bells.  I  grew  to  be  very 
fond  of  her,  and  we  always  talked  French  together. 

Eugenie  had  a  certain  amount  of  money,  inherited 
from  her  mother,  and  was  the  kindest  creature  in 
the  world. 

Next   came   a   German- Jew   diamond-merchant, 
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who  later  made  a  great  fortune  in  London  and 
retired  to  Frankfort — he  was  very  good  to  me. 
Four  Italians,  an  Englishman,  two  young  Dutch 
students  and  a  Javanese — known  as  Joey,  who, 
sent  to  London  to  study  business  methods,  could 
do  little  else  but  shiver  in  the  cruel  climate.  Lastly, 
there  was  a  very  handsome,  dandified  Austrian 
officer,  banished  from  Vienna  on  account  of  paying 
his  addresses,  over  the  garden  wall,  to  a  daughter 
of  one  of  the  Archdukes. 

Hugo  Strauss  was  delightful — a  rare  linguist,  a 
wonderful  dancer,  actor,  mimic,  and  always  good- 
tempered. 

The  only  son  of  a  banker,  he  was  very  well  off, 
so  it  seemed  strange  that  he  should  come  to  reside 
with  us.  However  my  mother  obtained  many  well- 
placed  foreigners,  owing  to  her  admirable  German 
and  wonderfully  good  table  ! 

Eugenie  Guffroy  was  the  only  woman  visitor,  and 
although  engaged  to  be  married  to  one  of  her  own 
countrymen,  she  flirted  desperately  with  everyone. 
My  mother  never  corrected  her ;  in  fact,  Eugenie 
could  do  no  wrong  in  her  eyes — she  had  such 
caressing  ways  and  could  always  assume  such  a 
pretty  though  insincere  air  of  penitence. 

Eugenie  had  none  of  the  accepted  virtues. 
Morality  she  professed  an  entire  ignorance  of,  such 
as  it  is  practised  in  England,  but  she  prayed 
fervently  and  followed  her  religion  with  conviction. 
It  was  not  exactly  the  atmosphere  for  a  growing 
girl,  nor  did  I  ever  approach  to  any  feeling  of 
affection  for  it. 

Home  life  there  was,  of  course,  none.  Of  my 
father  I  saw  but  little  ;  but  at  night,  when  I  had 
gone  to  bed,  he  would  come  and  talk  to  me, 
direct  my  reading  and  the  formation  of  my  mind. 
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There  was  no  suggestion  of  my  going  to  any 
school.  I  was  made  to  practise  my  music  every 
morning  and  evening,  much  to  my  disgust,  for  I 
had  no  taste  for  it ;  I  had  to  help  make  beds — an 
occupation  that  I  loathed ;  do  the  washing-up, 
dusting,  and  run  messages,  some  of  which  necessi- 
tated visits  to  the  pawnbroker  !  For  there  was 
frequently  a  woeful  shortage  of  ready  money.  My 
grandfather,  it  appeared,  had  lived  up  to  what  he 
had  made  at  the  law  and,  beyond  provision  for  my 
aunt  and  uncle,  he  had  left  nothing  This  had  not 
in  any  way  surprised  my  mother. 

When  I  had  been  home  about  three  months  I 
became  a  pupil  of  the  late  Herman  Vezin  for 
lessons  in  elocution.  I  also  joined  some  amateur 
dramatic  clubs,  and  was  sent  to  see  all  the  im- 
portant plays.  Eventually  I  did  a  good  deal  of 
public  reciting. 

What  this  was  the  overture  to,  I  did  not  then 
know,  but  I  greatly  enjoyed  my  lessons,  the  study 
of  dramatists  and  poets,  and  the  false,  tawdry 
glamour  attaching  to  things  theatrical. 

My  mother  was  deeply  interested  in  my  progress. 
She  was  equally  politely  oblivious  of  my  father's 
silent  but  severe  disapproval.  My  mother  was 
never  able  to  see  anything  that  she  did  not  wish 
to  !     A  very  clever  woman  was  my  mother  ! 

Gradually  I  came  to  be  in  great  demand  with 
The  Strollers  and  the  Hyde  Park  Dramatic  Club, 
not  alone  for  performances  in  London  but  in  the 
country.  I  looked  older  than  my  age,  and  brought 
great  enthusiasm  to  bear  on  my  work.  I  grew 
wildly  excited  with  my  new  existence,  and  my 
room  became  a  museum  of  things  of  the  theatre. 

Yet  I  never  dreamt  of  the  stage  as  a  profession. 
I  had  great  dreams  of  my  future — based  on  nothing, 
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but  always  there.  I  was  convinced  that  Destiny 
held  for  me  some  fate  out  of  the  ordinary.  There 
was  nothing  to  warrant  such  a  fancy,  seeing  that 
I  possessed  neither  birth,  position,  nor  fortune  ! 

In  the  summer  following  my  homecoming,  my 
instructor  was  asked  to  take  the  management  of  a 
large  benefit  matinee,  to  be  held  at  the  old  Queen's 
Theatre,  for  a  very  important  charity,  at  which 
Royalty  had  promised  to  be  present.  Everything 
was  left  practically  in  Vezin's  hands.  I  doubt  if 
any  elocutionist — with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Bellew 
— occupied  so  prominent  and  omnipotent  a  position 
in  London  as  that  accomplished  man.  At  one  time 
nearly  every  well-known  man  in  politics,  at  the  Bar 
or  in  the  Church  passed  through  his  hands,  to  say 
nothing  of  my  own  sex. 

In  the  days  of  which  I  write,  benefit  matinees 
were  apt  to  be  of  great  length,  necessitating  a  very 
early  lunch  and  not  infrequently  an  equally  late 
dinner.  However,  there  was  this  to  be  said,  there 
were  not  nearly  so  many  amusements  then  as  now, 
and  people  were  far  less  exacting  and  far  less  easily 
bored. 

This  particular  programme  was  no  exception  to 
the  accepted  rule. 

In  two  of  the  items  I  was  billed  to  appear.  First 
as  Juliet  in  the  Balcony  Scene  to  the  Romeo  of 
the  handsome  father  of  the  present-day  Fay  Comp- 
ton.  This  naturally  was  a  very  great  honour, 
and  as  such  I  felt  it.  Afterwards  I  became  Lady 
Teazle  in  the  Screen  Scene. 

What  a  myriad  memories  come  rushing  over  one 
when  those  scenes  return  !  What  a  whirl  of  joyous 
excitement  one  revolved  in  !  The  tedium  and  ugly 
realism  of  rehearsals  was  powerless  to  cast  a  shadow 
across  either  one's  ardour  or  one's  belief. 
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Herman  Vezin  was  a  great  teacher  who  himself 
ought  to  have  been  a  great  actor  ;  but,  although  he 
appeared  on  a  few  occasions  with  Henry  Irving, 
he  seemed  to  prefer  his  own  particular  line  to  the 
exactions  of  the  footlights.  In  me  he  was  pleased 
to  take  a  considerable  amount  of  interest,  to  my 
intense  pride  and  delight.  Years  later  my  mother 
told  me  that  he  had  predicted  a  wonderful  career 
for  me  had  I  gone  on  the  stage.  This,  of  course,  I 
had  no  idea  of  at  the  time. 

The  day  of  the  matinee  dawned  in  white  splendour  ; 
we  had  had  a  dress  performance  the  previous  night, 
which  left  blood  and  brain  in  a  ferment  of  expecta- 
tion. 

The  theatre  looked  beautiful,  its  delicate  iris- 
hued  hangings  and  fauteuils  contrasting  well  with 
the  great  bouquets  of  blush  roses  placed  on  the 
ledge  of  the  royal  box.  By  two  o'clock  the  audience 
began  to  arrive — I  can  see  the  gay  summer  dresses, 
hear  the  subdued  swish-swish  of  silks,  the  murmur 
of  voices  as  the  women  made  their  way  to  their 
seats,  and  the  orchestra  began  to  tune  up. 

From  the  wings  I  noted  many  well-known 
people — Ellen  Terry,  with  Irving's  two  sons,  in 
their  Eton  suits,  occupied  a  stage  box ;  Charles 
Wyndham,  John  Hare  and  Barry  Sullivan  were 
scattered  about ;  the  great  shaggy  form  of  Willie 
Wilde,  then  doing  chance  work  for  various  journals, 
and  many  others  then  unknown  to  me. 

Just  as  the  overture  ended,  there  was  a  sudden 
hush — everyone  stood  up — it  was  the  Princess  of 
Wales  ! 

I  hurried  to  my  dressing-room ;  the  scene  was 
already  set  for  the  opening  item,  a  witty  duologue 
by  a  new  writer,  which  occupied  about  twenty-five 
minutes.    I  was  trembling  all  over  as  they  dressed 
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me  for  the  part  of  Juliet,  and  my  heart  beat  in 
one  great  throb  !  I  had  a  hurried  vision  of  a  slim 
figure,  with  wide,  startled  eyes,  and  then  I  was 
standing  on  the  balcony.  There  was  a  profound 
silence  while  Romeo  spoke  the  opening  lines,  and 
then,  to  my  astonishment,  I  heard  my  own  voice — 
but  the  familiar  coloured  rhapsodies  of  Shakespeare's 
words  came,  as  it  were,  from  afar.  But  all  nervous- 
ness had  gone.  A  little  while  more,  and  I  was 
before  the  curtain  bowing  to  deafening  applause. 
Behind  the  scenes  a  pleasant  murmur  prevailed  ; 
someone  wrapped  me  up,  while  someone  else  pushed 
a  parcel  into  my  hands,  on  which  was  written  : 
"  A  private  box  for  Lola,  from  John  L.  Toole." 

It  was  filled  with  sweets  of  every  kind  ! 

My  master  came  to  my  dressing-room  to  speak 
a  few  words  of  praise.     O  magic  hour  ! 

I  changed  from  my  plain  satin  frock  to  the  wig, 
patches,  panniers  and  high-heeled  shoes  for  the 
part  of  Lady  Teazle,  and  with  it  I  absorbed  the 
personality  of  that  famous  woman — or  I  dreamt 
that  I  did.  Mr.  Compton  came  to  the  door  and 
surveyed  the  result.     He  seemed  very  pleased. 

"  The  house  is  crammed,"  he  told  me. 

"  I  saw  nothing  but  a  white  expanse  on  which  a 
few  faces  appeared,"  I  replied.  "  If  I  had  realised 
that  they  were  people,  I  should  have  fainted." 

"  There's  an  Oriental  potentate  in  front,  covered 
in  jewels  like  an  idol — did  you  notice  him  ?  " 

I  shook  my  head. 

"  Go  and  have  a  look ;  his  rubies  make  one 
blink  !  " 

I  slipped  down  to  the  wings.  Wilson  Barrett 
was  reciting  "  The  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram."  The 
house  was  tense.  In  a  box  on  the  grand  tier  sat 
three  gorgeous  persons — in  the  darkened  auditorium 
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I  caught  the  glow  and  glitter  of  jewels  on  the  central 
figure,  where  he  sat  well  forward. 

A  wonderful  turban  of  indescribable  colours 
enveloped  his  head,  from  the  folds  of  which  a  stone 
like  the  setting  sun  shone  forth  scarlet  fires.  Its 
wearer  appeared  very  intent  on  the  stage ;  his 
features  I  could  not  see,  but  he  appeared  to  be  young. 

"It  is  a  Burmese  Prince,"  one  of  the  waiting 
actors  whispered. 

When  I  next  went  on,  I  had  forgotten  all  about 
the  Prince,  even  to  his  jewels  !  I  saw  only  Joseph 
Surface.  But  when  it  was  over  and  we  had  been 
twice  recalled,  I  glanced  up  and  met  the  magnetic 
gaze  of  two  almond-shaped  eyes,  that  looked  with 
amused  curiosity  down  into  mine.  I  felt  suddenly 
shy !  After  all,  I  was  very  young  and  not  accus- 
tomed to  dusky  gorgeous  personages  glancing  in  my 
direction . 

The  afternoon  was  drawing  to  a  close.  Eugenie 
came  for  me  ;  she  kissed  me  and  wept  over  me, 
and  told  me  that  I  would  be  famous  one  day.  Just 
as  we  were  preparing  to  leave  the  theatre,  Henry 
Neville  came  and  fetched  us  back.  There  was 
going  to  be  an  informal  gathering  of  a  few  friends — 
we  must  stay. 

An  hour  later  I  was  presented  to  the  Burmese 
Prince  and  the  gentlemen  in  attendance.  He  spoke 
perfect  English  and,  though  not  more  than  a  boy 
in  years,  was  completely  suave  and  self-possessed. 
Very  tall  and  admirably  proportioned,  he  had  a 
clear  bronze  skin,  like  copper  seen  by  firelight. 
His  eyes  were  eloquent.  He  wore  a  silk  skirt  of 
lovely  colouring,  over  which  was  a  green  velvet 
coat  with  diamond  buttons. 

They  say  that  Destiny  sends  words  of  warning. 
She  sent  me  none  that  day  ! 
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Two  days  later  an  amazing  thing  happened. 
The  Prince  called  on  my  mother !  Eugenie  and  I 
saw  him  arrive,  but  we  were  not  sent  for.  After 
about  half  an  hour  he  took  his  departure.  My 
mother  was  delighted.  She  had  a  great  leaning 
towards  Orientals — a  feeling  that  my  father  did 
not  share.  She  declared  that  the  visit  had  been 
a  most  graceful  attention  and  subtle  appreciation 
of  her  "  little  girl's  first  appearance  on  the  stage." 

Prince  Mindoon  had  expressed  his  admiration  of 
my  effort,  and  had  discussed  the  drama  of  Europe 
as  compared  with  the  art  as  pursued  in  his  own 
country  !  In  addition,  he  had  told  her  that  he  was 
looking  for  a  home  for  his  three  young  brothers, 
who  were  then  on  their  way  to  England  to  be 
educated. 

My  mother  had  suggested  that  his  own  minister 
would  be  the  best  person  to  advise.  To  this  he 
dissented.  His  legation  had  watched  over  his 
studies — Eton,  Oxford  and  the  Bar ;  he  preferred 
to  make  other  arrangements  for  his  brothers,  who 
were  as  yet  only  children.  Finally,  before  leaving, 
he  invited  my  parents,  myself  and  Eugenie  to 
luncheon  at  the  hotel  in  Berkeley  Square  where 
he  was  staying. 

My  father  was  sceptical  and  disinclined  to  accept, 
but  my  mother  overruled  his  objection.  So  we 
went ! 

I  was  dressed  in  dark  blue  muslin,  with  a  Leghorn 
hat,  trimmed  with  red  and  white  currants,  tied  under 
my  chin  with  black  velvet  strings.  We  had  a 
fairy-like  meal,  punctuated  by  flowers  and  sunshine 
and  a  courteous  deference  and  anticipation  of  our 
every  want. 

Loaded  with  roses  and  bon-bons,  we  went  home 
across  the  park  in  the  late  afternoon.    With  me 
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went   the  memory   of   my  young  host ;    he  was 
twenty-two,  but  looked  much  less. 

He  was  the  nephew  of  the  king,  unmarried,  one 
of  nine  sons,  while  his  father  was  reputed  to  be 
fabulously  rich — so  much  information  was  gathered 
at  various  intervals  in  the  course  of  conversation. 

The  Prince  had,  apart  from  everything  else,  great 
personal  charm.  This  even  my  father  allowed.  I 
was  dazzled  because — well,  just  because  !  Eugenie 
was  critical  and  held  aloof  ;  this,  however,  was 
accounted  for  by  her  West  Indian  prejudices  against 
colour — not  that  there  was  the  faintest  possible 
connection  between  Burmah  and  Antigua  ! 

Fate,  from  that  day  onwards,  began  to  get  busy 
weaving  her  shuttle. 

The  serious  illness  of  my  uncle  called  my  father 
to  Birmingham  and  kept  him  there  for  some  weeks. 

My  mother  invited  the  Prince  to  tea  ;  he  came  ; 
he  devoted  himself  to  me.  My  mother  was  be- 
wildered.    What  could  it  mean  ? 

We  were  poor,  we  had  no  social  position — not 
to  put  too  a  fine  point  upon  it,  we  were  boarding- 
house  keepers  and,  as  things  appeared  at  that  time, 
were  very  unlikely  to  be  anything  else. 

Then  there  came  to  my  mother  a  wild  hope  ! 
Would  it  be  possible  to  obtain  the  guardianship  of 
his  brothers  ?  From  what  he  said,  their  disposal 
was  entirely  in  his  hands,  with  only  one  stringent 
proviso — that  no  attempt  to  convert  them  to 
Christianity  was  to  be  made  :  on  that  subject  their 
father  was  adamant. 

The  idea  no  sooner  took  shape  (this  I  learned 
long  after),  than  my  mother  determined  to  take 
the  incredibly  bold  step  of  suggesting  it  to  the 
Prince — they  could  become  my  father's  wards ; 
he  could  guide  their  studies  while  my  mother  would 
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watch  over  their  material  comfort  and  welfare. 
Naturally  the  money  that  they  would  pay  would 
alter  the  present  and  the  future  for  us. 

My  mother  was  not  lacking  in  either  ability  or 
courage,  but  the  game  that  she  was  going  to  essay 
called  for  both. 

My  father's  absence  made  it  unnecessary  to  con- 
sult him  before  acting.  It  was  well  so,  because  he 
would  only  have  seen  the  obstacles.  She  sent  for 
her  friend,  Doctor  McNaughten,  who  scowled  at 
me,  and  declared  that  I  would  have  to  give  up 
acting  or  become  very  ill. 

My  mother  laid  the  case  before  him — he  matched 
her  in  daring,  so  the  idea  met  with  his  hearty 
approval ;  besides,  he  had  sufficient  personal  regard 
for  us  to  wish  to  see  our  rise  in  life.  He  pre- 
dicted success  and  then  took  his  departure,  while 
my  mother  sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter  which  she 
sent  by  hand  to  Berkeley  Square. 

Of  the  details  of  what  followed  I  can  write  no- 
thing ;  I  can  only  record  the  swift  march  of  events. 
It  was  about  two  days  later  when  my  mother  sent 
for  me  to  her  bedroom,  and  said  that  she  had 
something  very  serious  to  tell  me. 

I  trembled.  I  can  see  her  as  she  appeared  that 
day,  though  so  many  years  have  been  born  and 
have  died  since  then. 

She  was  seated  in  a  high  chair  at  the  dressing- 
table,  wearing  a  plain  black  and  white  foulard 
gown  that  showed  every  line  and  curve  of  her 
superb  figure  ;  her  white  hand,  relieved  only  by 
the  gold  of  her  wedding  ring,  rested  on  the  blue 
toilet  cover ;  her  eyes,  so  fine  and  yet  so  hard, 
swept  me  from  top  to  toe. 

"  Lola,"  she  began,  "  I  have  wonderful  news  for 
you,    The  Prince  is  willing  to  place  his  brothers 
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with  us  for  the  time  that  they  will  be  in  England, 
if  I  promise  that  at  the  end  of  three  years  you  will 
become  his  wife." 

I  was  silent.  Rivulets  of  emotion  ran  through 
me.  My  mother  continued  very  seriously  and 
impressively.  She  spoke  in  the  curious  mixture  of 
Spanish  and  English  that  always  denoted  most 
unusual  eagerness  and  interest. 

"  That  this  offer  should  be  given  to  us  is  a  direct 
answer  to  all  my  prayers  to  the  Blessed  Virgin — 
my  prayers  that  we  should  be  delivered  from 
poverty  and  uncertainty.  Everything  will  be 
changed  for  us  by  the  magic  of  money — we  shall 
leave  here — I  shall  no  longer  be  a  boarding-house 
keeper,  dependent  on  the  caprices  of  my  patrons — 
your  father  will  assume  his  rightful  place,  while 
you,  my  Lola,  in  the  springtime  of  your  youth, 
will  be  a  Princess." 

"  But,  mother,"  I  exclaimed,  "  I  don't  wish  to 
marry.     I  cannot  make  this  promise." 

Never  can  I  forget  the  look  of  withering,  indignant 
scorn  cast  upon  me. 

"  Ungrateful,  unnatural  child  !  I  was  wrong  to 
have  told  you.  You  will  not  be  called  upon  to 
make  a  promise — I  have  already  done  so.  Do  you 
dream  that  a  wilful,  silly,  ugly  baby  such  as  you 
are,  shall  be  allowed  to  mar  the  life  of  your  parents  ! 
Go  to  your  room  and  down  on  your  knees  to  seek 
pardon  from  Almighty  God  for  the  dark,  disgraceful 
sin  of  ingratitude." 

"  But,  mother " 

"  Don't  dare  to  call  me  by  that  name  until  I 
give  you  leave  !  " 

My  mother  pointed  to  the  door.  Her  dark, 
majestic  beauty,  her  threatening  mien,  awed  me 
then  as  completely  as  it  was  destined  to   do  long 
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after  I  was  woman-grown.  ...  I  turned,  and 
without  a  word  I  left  her. 

Safely  in  my  little  room,  I  opened  the  window 
and  leant  out ;  it  looked  on  to  the  garden  with  its 
miniature  lawn  and  its  struggling  flowers — flowers 
always  seemed  to  be  struggling  in  the  London 
gardens.  My  head  was  in  a  whirl,  my  eyes  were 
dim,  yet  when  I  came  to  think  over  what  had 
come  so  unexpectedly  to  me,  it  did  not  seem  so 
very  dreadful.  Apart  from  its  abruptness,  it 
appeared  capable  of  assuming  prismatic  hues. 

To  be  a  Princess — it  was  rather  like  one  of  the 
dear,  wonderful  Hans  Andersen  tales  taking  shape 
and  reality.  I  could  not  believe  it  yet.  My  cheeks 
grew  red  and  my  heart  beat  like  a  caught  bird's. 
Some  of  my  wild  dreams  of  the  future  were  coming 
true.  I  had  always  hoped  that  Destiny  would  lead 
me  in  strange  and  exciting  ways,  would  not  show 
me  her  drab,  monotonous,  usual  face. 

My  life  might,  of  course,  hold  sorrows  and  trials — 
the  nuns  had  told  me  that  no  one  escaped  them 
— but  I  felt  dimly  that  they  would  be  in  a  jewelled 
frame,  the  scene  would  be  well  set. 

My  love  of  drama  was  gratified  at  so  thinking — 
the  Prince  himself  would  lend  nobility  to  sorrow, 
and  dignity  to  any  circumstance.  I  should  have 
no  ordinary  lord  and  master,  and  would  never  be 
called  upon  to  live  in  the  suburbs  of  the  emotional 
or  physical  life.  The  Spanish  side  of  me  rendered 
great  thanks  for  this,  which  the  Irish  side  far  from 
contradicted. 

The  days  and  weeks  that  followed  went  in  a 
kaleidoscopic  whirl  that  even  at  the  time  was  hardly 
distinguishable — only  the  great  or  salient  details 
still  hold  clear  place  in  the  mansion  of  remembrance. 

The  first  thing  was  Eugenie's  attitude ;   it  was 
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cold  and  disapproving.  She  was  incapable  of 
differentiating  between  an  Oriental  gentleman  and 
a  West  Indian  negro.  Her  behaviour,  if  not  her 
words,  said  so.     I  was  hurt  and  surprised. 

My  father  never  spoke  to  me  of  the  events  that 
were  about  to  take  place,  but  he  apparently  was 
acquiescent  in  my  mother's  arrangements. 

One  by  one  our  pleasant  boarders  bade  us  fare- 
well, in  all  friendship  and  a  good  deal  of  regret. 
Of  my  parents  I  saw  but  little — they  were  always 
out. 

One  day  two  men  came  and  fixed  up  a  board 
announcing  the  date  of  a  sale  of  the  furniture,  and 
another  one  saying  that  the  house  was  to  let. 

The  Prince  I  had  seen  only  once,  in  the  presence 
of  my  mother ;  he  then  said  that  he  was  about  to 
proceed  to  Paris  for  a  stay  of  some  weeks.  I  found 
his  attitude  towards  me  charming — so  soft  and 
deferential. 

A  few  days  after  the  erection  of  the  boards,  my 
mother,  Eugenie,  myself  and  a  servant  went  to 
Brighton,  and  were  installed  in  delightful  lodgings 
in  an  old-fashioned  house  out  at  Hove,  with  a 
garden  by  the  sea— now,  alas !  demolished  by 
remorseless  builders. 

I  recall  so  well  my  big  bedroom — a  room  all  to 
myself  ! — with  a  bay  window  looking  oceanwards. 

Even  now  I  can  hear  the  boom  of  the  waves  at 
night,  mingling  with  the  faint  perfume  of  orris-root 
that  clung  so  affectionately  to  the  sheets  and  pillow- 
cases of  the  great  four-poster  bed,  that  our  landlady 
had  purchased  with  other  imposing  pieces  at  a 
famous  ducal  sale. 

It  was  at  Brighton  that  life  began  to  open  up 
new  vistas  to  my  inquiring  gaze.  I  found  out  with 
quite  a  start  that  my  hair  waved  naturally  and 
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that  it  was  auburn  when  the  sun  fell  on  it.  How 
pleased  I  was  !  With  regard  to  my  appearance  I 
was  strangely  ignorant. 

I  looked  and  looked  again,  and  speculated  whether 
old-fashioned  bevelled  mirrors  were  given  to  lying. 
At  the  Convent  we  had  no  glasses — the  good  nuns 
do  not  encourage  their  use  ! 

At  Brighton  I  first  had  a  beautiful  frock  and  hat, 
a  gold  neck-chain  with  pearls  at  intervals  on  it,  and 
a  silver  purse  with  a  sovereign  inside  to  do  as  I  liked 
with !  The  ecstasy  of  these  first  real  possessions — 
nothing  that  comes  after  can  match  it  for  cloudless  j  oy . 

We  had  been  there  about  a  fortnight  when  the 
Prince  appeared.  He  brought  coloured  boxes  of 
bon-bons  and  other  trifles,  together  with  a  ruby 
and  diamond  ring  for  my  mother  and  turquoise 
earrings  for  me.  He  talked  to  my  mother  and 
Eugenie  in  French,  but  he  looked  most  often  across 
to  where  I  sat,  which  made  me  angry,  because  I 
grew  crimson.  My  mother  asked  him  to  remain 
to  dinner  and  he  did  so. 

At  dinner  the  Prince  led  the  conversation  with 
brilliancy  and  ease ;  young  as  I  was,  I  could  appre- 
ciate the  choice  and  beauty  of  his  language  and  the 
range  of  his  subjects.  When  the  cloth  was  removed 
and  the  fruit  and  wine  placed  on  the  polished  rose- 
wood surface  of  the  table,  he  turned  to  my  mother. 

"  I  return  to  London  to-night,"  he  told  her. 
"  May  I  talk  to  your  daughter  for  a  little  while  ?  " 

My  mother  smiled  graciously  and  presently  went 
away  with  Eugenie.  Recalling  her  attitude  on  that 
and  other  occasions,  I  often  think  how  curiously 
Oriental  she  was  ! 

It  was  the  first  time  that  he  andH  had  ever  been 
alone  :  there  was  a  dead  silence.  To  me  the  room 
was  gyrating  slowly  round. 
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The  Prince  stood  with  his  back  to  the  sideboard, 
the  great  emerald  that  he  wore  flashing  out  sullen 
green  fires  through  the  shadows  of  the  coming 
evening.  He  came  across  to  me  and  laid  on  the 
table  a  single  pearl. 

"  For  you  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  It  is  an  emblem  of 
your  beautiful  innocence  and  my  reverence  for  it." 
He  took  my  hand  in  his  and  held  it  lingeringly. 

I  could  not  speak.  There  was  a  mist  like  summer 
rain  across  my  sight.  Suddenly  he  drew  me  to 
him  ;  his  lips  rested  on  mine,  first  lightly,  caress- 
ingly, but  then  with  ardour  and  passion. 

"  Forgive,  forgive  !  "  he  murmured  with  infinite 
tenderness,  as  he  put  me  from  him.  Divine,  in- 
describable moment !  As  the  velvet  petals  fall 
from  the  heart  of  a  June  rose,  so  my  childhood  fell 
from  me.  Oh  !  I  think  there  are  some  things  that 
we  shall  remember  even  when  we  are  dead  ! 

In  a  very  little  while  my  mother  returned.  She 
found  us  seated  in  the  embrasure  of  the  window, 
The  Prince  was  telling  me  of  Burmah  and  its 
pagodas,  with  their  jewelled  spires  and  golden  bells. 

I  did  not  sleep  that  night.  ...  I  listened  to  the 
message  of  the  sea,  while  the  wonder  of  my  own 
particular  world  enshrouded  me  like  a  warm  caress. 

I  did  not  see  the  Prince  again  until  a  month  later, 
when  we  were  in  our  new  house  that  overlooked 
Hyde  Park,  and  where  rooms  were  already  pre- 
pared for  the  coming  of  his  brothers  and  their 
attendants. 

The  house  was  spacious  and  beautifully  furnished 
— thick  carpets  and  satin  hangings,  pictures  and 
ornaments,  with  a  library  chosen  by  my  father 
that  was  a  joy  beyond  all  others.  How  the  days 
raced — how  life  laughed  !  But  Eugenie  remained 
cold  and  aloof. 
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I  was  so  busy !  I  had  a  lovely  bedroom  done 
in  rose  colour;  it  was  also  a  sitting-room,  with  a 
bookcase  full  of  all  my  favourite  works— Charles 
Lever,  George  Lawrence,  Thackeray,  Mrs.  Riddell, 
Tennyson,  Thomas  Moore,  Longfellow,  Goldsmith 
and  Sheridan.  There  I  had  my  photos  of  actors 
and  actresses,  framed  programmes  wherein  my 
name  appeared,  and  stacks  of  French's  paper- 
covered  copies  of  plays,  while  by  my  bedside  was 
a  white  vellum-bound  copy  of  Lady  Martin's 
"  Shakespeare's  Heroines,"  given  me  by  my  father. 
On  the  fly-leaf  of  this  he  had  written  : 

"  Standing  with  reluctant  feet, 
Where  the  brook  and  river  meet, 
Womanhood  and  childhood  fleet." 

The  dressing-table  carried  the  novel  responsibility 
of  ivory  and  silver  brushes,  on  which  my  name  was 
inscribed  in  turquoise  lettering.  Happy,  fortunate 
Lola  to  be  the  possessor  of  these  delightful  things, 
and  to  have  three  years  of  careless,  unfettered 
freedom  stretching  before  her ! 

Here,  on  one  of  the  earliest  days,  Eugenie  came 
to  me  and  told  me  that  in  a  week's  time  she  was 
sailing  from  Southampton  for  Antigua  to  see  her 
father. 

"But  you  will  return  to  us ? "  I  said.  Her 
announcement  was  a  great  surprise  to  me — some- 
thing was  always  occurring  for  which  one  was  in 
no  wise  prepared. 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  I  don't  think  so."  Her  gaze  went  from  me 
through  the  window  to  the  Park. 

"  Why  go  when  you  do  not  like  your  step- 
mother ?  " 

"  I  like  Antigua — that  must  suffice." 
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There  ensued  a  pause.  Life,  to  me,  became  in- 
creasingly like  fireworks.  "  I  shall  miss  you  very 
much,  Eugenie." 

Her  lip  curled  scornfully.  "  You  will  have  your 
black  boys  instead ! "  she  retorted,  and  I  went 
scarlet. 

"  You  know  perfectly  well  that  they  will  not  be 
black  !  "  I  exclaimed  indignantly. 

"  Never  mind  what  colour  they  are,"  she  replied 
indifferently ;  "to  me  the  whole  thing  is  terrible. 
You  are  a  child,  Lola;  you  know  nothing.  Your 
mother  directs  your  every  thought.  She  is  hyp- 
notised by  this  man,  his  person  no  less  than  his 
possessions.  Perhaps  one  should  not  blame  her 
for  that ;  he  has  waved  a  wand  that  has  altered 
all  your  lives,  and  in  that  he  has  done  well." 

She  paused,  as  if  in  doubt  whether  she  would 
continue  or  not.  I  was  silent.  Then  in  a  second 
she  was  on  her  knees,  and  her  arms  were  round  me 
where  I  sat  in  a  low  lounge  chair. 

"  Lola,"  she  declared,  "  in  three  years  from  now 
you  will  be  beautiful,  with  your  great  eyes  and 
your  white  skin  and  your  lips  like  the  pomegranate 
flower.  Then  this  man  will  take  you — you  will  be 
the  price  that  must  be  paid,  and  oh  !  my  dear,  I 
know — I  see — it  is  clairvoyance — marriage  with  him 
will  spell  disaster  of  every  kind,  you  will  be  his 
woman  !  Only  last  night  I  dreamt  that  I  saw  you 
stretched  on  a  bed  saturated  with  blood — you  were 
covered  with  wounds,  you  lay  as  one  dead,  but  you 
were  alive.  Blood  was  everywhere — on  the  floor, 
on  the  curtains,  it  drip-dripped  from  the  ceiling; 
and  blood  means  always  one  thing,  and  that  is 
shame." 

"  Stop,  Eugenie,"  I  cried  ;   "  you  are  cruel — you 

want  to  frighten  me " 

D 
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I  freed  myself  from  her  clasp  and  got  to  my  feet. 
She  rose  also  ;  tears  were  rolling  down  her  cheeks, 
for  she  was  in  great  distress. 

"It  is  a  warning — it  was  sent  to  me  for  you," 
she  murmured  repentantly. 

"  It  is  not  so  ;  it  could  never  be  like  that,"  I 
told  her. 

"  Very  well,  Lola,  have  it  just  as  you  like,  but 
if  I  live  I  will  still  try  to  save  you  when  the  hour 
comes.  Now,  dear  child,  whom  I  have  loved  over 
well,  kiss  me  good-bye.  I  am  leaving  early  in  the 
morning  to  stay  with  Mrs.  Dunlop  ;  it  is  unlikely 
that  I  shall  return  before  I  sail." 

"  I  cannot  kiss  you,"  I  answered,  "  but  I  will 
try  to  forget  the  dreadful  thing  you  have  told 
me 

"  That  you  will  never  be  able  to  do,  Lola.  The 
gods  of  Fate  write  in  indelible  characters.  Other 
things  you  will  forget  as  you  like  and  when  you 
like,  but  this  dream  of  mine  will  go  with  you  always 
— it  will  haunt  you  when  you  least  desire  it." 

"  I  refuse  to  be  haunted  by  anything  so  ugly  and 
so  false !  "  I  exclaimed  passionately. 

We  parted  coldly  and  did  not  meet  again  until 
a  short  while  before  the  time  appointed  for  my 
marriage,  but  her  words  came  back  often  in  my 
sunniest  hours. 


It  was  just  growing  dusk  when  the  two  double 
station  omnibuses,  containing  the  young  travellers, 
drew  up  before  our  hall  door.  They  descended  and 
were  brought  in  by  their  elder  brother,  followed  by 
various  animated  bundles  representing  their  ser- 
vants, who  salaamed  and  then  silently  disappeared 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Prince's  secretary. 
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My  parents,  and  an  old  college  friend  of 
Mindoon's,  awaited  their  entrance  in  the  large  inner 
hall,  that  was  softly  lighted  and  flower-filled.  I 
kept  in  the  background,  and  by  so  doing  got  a  good 
glimpse  of  the  new-comers.  They  were  three  in 
number,  of  whom  the  eldest  was  fifteen  and  the 
youngest  six.  They  wore  long  dark  English  over- 
coats, over  native  dress  of  subdued  colouring,  and 
carried  themselves  with  an  easy  self-possession  that 
had  nothing  gauche  or  forward  about  it.  All,  that 
is,  except  the  smallest,  who  was  shy,  and  shivered 
as  if  with  cold.  Each  in  turn  bowed  gravely  to  my 
mother  and  father,  and  answered  their  polite 
inquiries  in  perfect  English  without  a  suggestion  of 
accent.  Then  they  bowed  again,  but  with  far  less 
empressement,  to  Mr.  Braham  and  myself. 

How  shall  I  describe  those  children,  with  their 
warm  dark  skins  like  brown  velvet,  and  their 
dreamy  sad  eyes,  gazing  out  so  tranquilly  from 
under  silken  turbans  ?  How  can  I  clothe  in  words 
how  completely  they  found  my  heart  and  filled  it  then 
and  always,  in  spite  of  all  that  stands  between  that 
night  and  now  ?    They,  at  least,  are  not  dethroned  ! 

"  My  brothers,"  whispered  the  Prince ;  "be  kind 
to  them,  they  will  be  your  guardians." 

At  a  word  from  him  they  put  their  long,  slim, 
cool  hands  in  mine  and  almost  smiled,  while  the 
little  one  looked  up  with  a  curiously  appealing 
glance  as  he  came  to  me. 

"  He  is  the  youngest  of  our  family,  and  cries  all 
the  time  for  our  mother — we  call  him  Peechay, 
which  means  '  little  man.'  " 

It  was  the  eldest  of  the  three  who  said  this,  and 
the  speech  seemed  to  cost  him  an  effort.  I  took 
the  child  up  in  my  arms  and  carried  him  into  the 
dining-room. 
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Something  rose  in  my  throat — it  seemed  dreadful 
to  have  sent  this  baby  so  far  away  to  a  strange 
country  and  an  alien  people.  I  put  him  in  a  chair, 
but  he  would  not  let  me  remove  his  coat,  saying 
only  that  he  was  cold,  nor  would  he  eat  any  of 
the  many  things  with  which  the  tea-table  was  laden. 
But  his  big  eyes  travelled  round  the  room  with  a 
certain  amount  of  curiosity,  before  finally  coming 
back  to  me.  I  wore  a  black  velvet  gown  with 
yellow  satin  sleeves — the  colour  of  which  seemed  to 
arrest  his  fancy.  Presently  he  touched  the  material 
with  his  small  jewelled  fingers,  and  I  noticed  how 
very  pink  his  nails  were  and  how  distinct  the  half- 
moon  on  each.  He  was  much  lighter  than  the 
others,  having  a  skin  the  hue  of  old  ivory  and  very 
long  almond-shaped  eyes  ;  his  mouth  was  perfect  but 
enigmatic  in  expression.  He  had  the  appearance 
of  an  exquisite  Japanese  doll. 

Presently  my  mother  joined  us,  the  others  having 
gone  to  their  rooms — their  own  people  would  see  to 
their  wants,  so  the  Prince  had  said.  My  mother 
turned  her  attention  to  Peechay,  but  to  all  her 
friendly  overtures  that  small  person  preserved  a 
frigid  demeanour  ;  he  had  the  calmness  of  a  minia- 
ture god,  approached  by  a  too  importunate  wor- 
shipper. He  relented  sufficiently  to  accept  a  tiny 
cup  of  weak  and  much-sugared  tea,  and  a  match  for 
a  green  cheroot  which  he  took  from  an  inner 
pocket. 

r  It  was  not  long  before  an  elderly  man  appeared. 
Sinking  down  beside  the  boy's  chair,  he  said  some- 
thing to  him,  in  obedience  to  which  the  child 
descended  from  his  seat,  salaamed  with  a  grave 
grace  to  us,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  borne  away. 

"  If  ever  there  is  trouble  with  any  of  them,  it 
will  be  that  child  who  will  make  it,"  observed  my 
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mother,  with  one  of  her  uncanny  gleams  of  fore- 
sight. 

Just  then  Mr.  Braham  drifted  in — he  was  short 
and  fair,  with  a  rather  nervous  staccato  manner. 
He  had  taken  honours  at  Oxford,  and  had  been 
destined  for  the  Church  by  a  doting  mother — herself 
the  widow  of  a  parson.  He  changed  his  mind  at 
the  last  moment.  He  had  a  wild  adoration  for  the 
Prince  and  all  things  Oriental,  and  resided  when  in 
town  in  chambers  at  King's  Bench  Walk,  where  he 
was  engaged  on  a  monumental  work  entitled 
"  Criticisms  on  the  Gospels." 

The  friendship  that  apparently  existed  between 
himself  and  Mindoon  was  impossible  to  fathom. 
He  was  our  guest  for  that  momentous  occasion,  but 
repaid  everything  with  base  coin,  as  will  be  seen  later. 

Very  enthusiastic  about  the  new-comers,  he 
expatiated  volubly  in  the  intervals  allowed  by 
swallowing  tea  and  cake.  Then  we  were  joined 
by  my  father,  who  said  that  the  Prince  would  dine 
with  us  at  8.30,  but  that  his  brothers  would  not 
appear  again  that  night. 

The  next  ten  days  or  so  we  saw  but  little  of  the 
boys  ;  they  were  busy  being  fitted  out  with  English 
clothes,  and  seeing  something  of  London  under  their 
brother's  guidance. 

The  Prince  had  several  long  consultations  with 
my  father,  with  the  result  that  an  advertisement 
was  put  in  The  Times  for  a  resident  tutor  to  pre- 
pare them  for  a  public  school. 

Peechay  was  to  be  left  free  to  ride  on  his  pony 
in  the  Park  of  a  morning  or  play  with  toys,  for 
which,  however,  he  cared  nothing.  He  protested 
vigorously  at  being  put  into  European  clothes,  but 
on  this  point  the  Prince  was  very  strict.  They 
were  all  to  wear  them  when  in  public  ! 
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At  the  end  of  a  month,  when  they  had  been 
shown  the  sights  and  had  been  supplied  with  the 
best  and  most  extensive  wardrobes  that  money 
could  buy  and  Savile  Row  and  Bond  Street  supply  ; 
when  the  Prince  had  chosen  their  library  and 
bought  their  riding-horses  ;  when  he  had  arranged 
every  detail  with  my  parents  for  their  well-being 
and  advancement,  he  announced  that  he  was 
returning  home  for  the  next  three  years. 

I  felt  very  sad.  He  had  played  a  beautiful 
part  in  my  life — in  the  lives  of  all  of  us.  To  my 
imagination  he  embodied  romance,  charm  and 
elusiveness  ;  later  on  he  was  to  mean  that  sweetest 
thing  in  a  woman's  life — her  first  love. 

I  had  never  been  alone  with  him  since  that  night 
at  Brighton,  but  I  was  at  that  innocent  and  beau- 
tiful stage  in  a  girl's  life  when  to  dream  of  a  lover 
is  more  soul-satisfying  than  to  be  in  his  society. 
His  brothers — little  as  I  had  seen  of  them — were 
greatly  to  my  taste.  I  felt  that  they  would  take 
that  place  in  my  heart  now  empty,  added  to  which 
they  had  all  the  mystery  and  the  charm  of  the 
Far  East. 

They  were  the  preface,  as  it  were,  to  the  life 
that  one  day  would  be  mine.  I  could  hardly  dare 
to  dwell  on  it — except  in  dreams,  but  how  sweet 
were  those  dreams  in  the  dreaming !  It  seemed  but 
a  few  hours  between  the  arrival  of  my  Eastern 
brothers  and  the  leaving  of  the  Prince. 

All  joy  is  but  a  brief  moment,  while  pain  is  a 
century — a  century  of  doubt  and  dismay  followed 
by  certainty !  We  all  went  to  Victoria  to  see  him 
depart — he  was  going  through  Italy  before  joining 
the  mail  at  Brindisi. 

There  was  a  woman  at  Rome,  with  eyes  like  a 
velvet  night  and  a  wine-red  mouth — this  I  heard 
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long  after.  That  morning  at  the  station  he  seemed 
to  look  only  at  me,  even  though  he  conversed 
with  the  others.  He  stood  in  the  reserved  flower- 
decorated  saloon,  wrapped  in  a  long  cloak  and 
wearing  a  sombre  turban,  in  the  front  of  which 
an  amethyst  slumbered.  He  talked  with  my 
father — my  mother  was  not  there — and  a  couple  of 
gentlemen  from  the  India  Office.  His  brothers  he 
hardly  noticed.  In  any  case,  it  is  not  the  custom 
for  an  elder  brother  to  converse  with  the  juniors. 

When  the  clock  pointed  to  seven  minutes  to  the 
hour,  the  Prince  approached  to  where  I  stood 
watching  the  late-comers,  piloted  by  porters, 
scurrying  down  the  platform.  For  the  space  of  two 
or  three  precious  minutes  we  were  alone. 

"  In  three  years  I  shall  return,"  he  said,  in  the 
slow,  soft  tones  that  were  to  become  the  sweetest 
music  of  my  womanhood.  I  felt  his  gaze  on  me, 
and  my  nerves  beat  like  tiny  hammers  behind  my 
forehead. 

"  It  seems  so  long,"  I  replied  at  last.  "  You 
may  alter  your  mind  ;  you  may  forget."  My  lips 
quivered,  and  I  dared  not  raise  my  eyes,  for  the 
carriage  seemed  to  swing  round. 

"  I  never  alter  my  mind  and  I  never  forget,"  he 
answered  me,  and  in  the  words  there  was  a  vague 
suggestion  of  finality. 

Just  then  the  bell  rang ;  my  father  called  to  me ; 
good-byes  were  said.  The  boys  salaamed  gravely 
and  then  withdrew. 

The  Prince  raised  my  hand  and  kissed  it  on 
the  palm — once,  twice,  thrice.  I  can  feel  the 
sensation  as  I  write,  across  the  black  gulf  of  dead 
years  ...  in  memory  I  tremble  as  I  trembled  then. 

We  descended  to  the  platform  ;  the  Prince  bowed 
a  final  farewell  while  the  train  rolled  away. 
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He  was  gone !  An  immense  desolation  eddied 
through  me.  The  man  of  magic,  as  I  called  him, 
had  passed,  and  I — I  loved  him  ! 

For  days  the  shadow  of  my  lose  pursued  me. 
All  my  surroundings  served  but  as  reminders  :  his 
money,  his  goodness  illumined  everything — the 
chair  one  sat  on,  the  book  one  read,  the  picture  one 
gazed  at,  the  food  one  ate. 

Then,  being  young,  with  every  trifle  like  a  wonder- 
flower  of  beauty,  my  contentment  returned.  The 
days  resumed  their  appointed  course,  and  I  began 
to  take  great  delight  in  the  society  of  my  future 
brothers-in-law.  The  Prince  wired  to  my  parents 
from  Paris  and  wrote  at  length  from  Italy. 

"  He  sends  you  greetings,"  my  mother  told  me 
once,  but  that  was  all. 

Later  I  learnt  that  the  Peshawar  had  sailed  for 
Bombay  and  that  the  Prince  and  his  suite  were  on 
board. 

That  was  the  last  news  for  many  months.  And 
now  began  for  me  the  most  absorbing  years  of  all 
my  life.  Not  a  cloud  rested  anywhere.  The  boys 
were  the  delight  of  my  existence.  I  shared  many 
of  their  hours  of  study  and  all  their  hours  of  play. 
We  were  for  ever  together,  while  Peechay  was  the 
idol  of  my  heart — a  somewhat  sulky  and  at  times 
irreconcilable  idol,  it  is  only  fair  to  record. 

Peechay  cried  often  for  his  mother  and  for 
Burmah,  but  home  memories  did  not  appear  to 
trouble  the  others.  The  amiability  and  serenity  of 
their  characters  and  conduct  was  a  perfect  joy. 

Never  did  guardian  have  an  easier  task  than  my 
father,  while  their  tutor  said  that  their  aptitude 
for  study  was  to  him  a  revelation. 

Each  boy  had  his  own  pronounced  individuality, 
while  all  possessed  that  peculiar  subtlety  of  character 
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and  outlook  that  is  to  an  Eastern  as  his  very  skin. 
To  me  they  were  ever  most  affectionate  and  thought- 
ful, sharing  everything  with  the  utmost  good  nature. 

In  the  presence  of  my  parents  they  were  always 
obedient  and  most  respectful,  as  the  youth  of  the 
Orient  ever  is. 

For  games  or  for  dancing  they  had  no  taste, 
neither  had  I ;  but  horse-racing  was  a  passion  in- 
born, imbued,  ineradicable.  It  was  not  long  before, 
quite  unknown  to  their  elders,  they  had  found  a 
willing  bookmaker.  The  only  toy  that  Peechay 
ever  really  cared  for  was  a  model  race-course,  worked 
by  machinery.     This  amused  him  for  hours  ! 

In  the  August  following  their  brother's  departure 
we  were  sent  to  a  farm-house  in  Suffolk  to  give  the 
boys  some  idea  of  country  life  in  England.  It  was 
a  delightful  old  place  within  three  miles  of  the  sea, 
set  down  amid  the  rich  grass-lands  of  that  most 
attractive  of  counties. 

They  enjoyed  it  very  much,  bathing  and  playing 
tennis  or  driving  in  the  pony-carriage.  In  the 
evening  they  tried  to  follow  the  old  farmer's  extra- 
ordinary jargon  and  he  to  learn  their  names — a 
task  that  none  of  the  rustic  household  ever  mastered, 
though  they  liked  the  boys  "  rarely  well." 

It  would  indeed  have  been  a  churlish  person  who 
did  not.  In  fact,  I  am  happy  to  record  that  I 
never  remember  such  a  one. 

In  September  we  were  in  Brighton,  at  the  old 
apartments.  The  town  was  greatly  to  the  boys' 
taste  ;  everything  made  an  appeal — its  sunshine, 
its  air  of  wealth,  its  varying  peoples. 

They  themselves  attracted  much  attention. 
Orientals  were  not  so  well  known  then  as  now. 
The  English  stare  is  apt  to  be  excessively  offensive, 
even  when  not  meant  to  be  so.    My  presence  with 
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them  added,  of  course,  to  the  interest  and  curiosity 
that  our  appearance  evoked. 

Apparently  we  were  alone,  my  parents  being  in 
Ireland — in  reality  we  had  the  native  servants  in 
attendance. 

October  found  us  back  in  London  and  at  work. 
On  our  half-holidays  we  always  went  to  Moore  and 
Burgess  Minstrels  or  Maskelyne  and  Cook's,  or 
German-Reed's,  and  had  tea  afterwards  at  the  Cafe 
Verrey,  then  a  noted  rendezvous,  where  the  pro- 
prietor, old  Mr.  Kreh,  delighted  to  take  us  under 
his  wing,  naming  the  boys  his  "  chocolate  eclairs  "  ! 

The  first  autumn  and  Christmas  passed  like  a 
flash.  How  well  I  remember  their  delight  over 
the  pantomime  at  Drury  Lane,  with  its  amusing 
antics  and  fooling  !  I  can  see  the  English  children 
in  the  stalls  looking  up  at  our  box  in  smiling 
sympathy. 

It  was  exceedingly  cold  that  year.  Peechay 
shivered  and  refused  to  go  out,  but  his  brothers 
seemed  rather  to  like  it,  and  when  there  was  three 
days'  skating  they  were  enchanted. 

About  that  period  a  Mr.  Bruce,  of  Aberdeen, 
called  on  us.  He  was  a  friend  of  the  Prince  and  a 
barrister — a  quiet  Scotchman  in  the  early  thirties, 
on  whom  all  things  smiled.  Our  acquaintance  with 
him  lasted  while  he  lived.  John  Bruce  became 
one  of  the  first  and  strongest  of  my  many  platonic 
friendships.  To  my  father  and  the  boys,  he  grew 
much  attached.  May  the  flowers  sway  lightly 
over  that  grave  on  the  northern  shores  of  Scotland  ! 
In  the  memory  of  the  writer  he  lives  always. 

Mr.  Braham  reappeared  about  this  period,  and 
began  to  bestow  a  good  deal  of  his  society  on  "  the 
children,"  as  he  called  us.  We  did  not  care  for 
him,  though  he  never  seemed  to  perceive  it. 
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He  bought  boxes  of  sweets  as  a  bribe  upstairs — 
flowers  and  theatre  tickets  down  ;  at  least,  so  I 
heard,  because  I  saw  less  and  less  of  my  mother  as 
time  went  on.  I  have  no  idea  how  she  passed  her 
days,  but  it  was  not  unusual  for  a  week  to  go  by 
without  my  seeing  her,  except  perhaps  in  the 
Park! 

Every  morning  at  eight  o'clock  the  boys  and  I 
walked  in  Kensington  Gardens  with  our  beautiful 
Skye  terrier  June,  and  my  pet  Maltese,  Dandy  the 
First — except  on  Sundays,  when  I  attended  Mass. 

Peechay  came  out  later  in  the  day,  when  we 
were  at  lessons  ;  he  was  usually  in  his  goat-carriage, 
for  his  small  high-and-mightiness  always  objected 
to  pedestrian  exercise. 

They  had  but  little  news  from  home,  as  it  is  not 
customary  for  a  mother  to  write ;  while  their 
father,  who  was  a  very  busy  man,  held  the  belief 
that  letters  might  have  an  unsettling  effect.  Occa- 
sionally he  sent  a  message  through  his  London 
agents,  the  delivery  or  non-delivery  of  which  lay 
in  the  discretion  of  my  father.  Long  afterwards, 
when  nothing  mattered  any  more,  I  learnt  that  the 
Prince  wrote  every  week  to  my  mother,  and  that 
she  replied  with  the  same  regularity  and  at  great 
length. 

In  June  an  invitation  came  for  the  boys  and 
myself  to  go  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Braham's  mother  at 
her  home  in  Folkestone.  He  brought  it  in  person, 
and  was  very  anxious  that  there  should  be  no 
refusal. 

Mrs.  Braham  was  short  and  very  red  and  very 
pompous.  She  expected  everyone  to  rise  when 
she  entered  or  left  a  room,  and  she  wore  a  most 
imposing  -widow's  cap  that  Peechay  said  looked 
like  whipped  cream.     With  her  lived  two  nieces, 
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Dolly  and  Tavie  Wood,  while  her  son  occupied  a 
house  all  to  himself  a  little  farther  away.  He 
always  expressed  the  greatest  devotion  towards 
his  mother — but  he  contrived  to  be  as  far  away 
from  her  as  circumstances  allowed  ! 

Mrs.  Braham's  religion  was  of  a  very  aggressive 
type,  as  we  speedily  found  out,  for  we  had  not 
been  more  than  an  hour  under  her  roof  when 
she  broached  the  urgency  of  the  young  Princes' 
conversion. 

Leaving  her  to  open  the  conversational  ball  with 
Shway-Yeo,  I  went  for  a  stroll  with  Dolly  Wood  in 
the  garden.  Dolly  was  a  woman  of  thirty  ;  she  was 
very  nice  and  kind,  but  looked  so  weary.  Tavie 
was  younger — fat,  plain  and  foolish.  In  our  first 
talk  Dolly  confided  to  me  that  her  aunt  was  a 
veritable  horror,  and  her  cousin  Francis  very 
wicked — but  in  what  particular  kind  of  wickedness 
he  specialised  she  would  not  or  could  not  tell  me. 

After  dinner  on  the  first  evening  we  had  readings 
from  Bible  history,  followed  by  prayers. 

It  was  very  depressing ! 

The  following  morning  everyone  assembled  for 
prayers,  but  the  boys  were  missing.  I  explained 
to  Francis — as  I  called  him  at  his  own  request — 
why  they  would  not  attend,  and  of  their  father's 
strict  injunctions  on  the  subject.  I  don't  know 
what  he  said  to  his  mother,  but  she  was  very  angry, 
and,  I  thought,  very  rude. 

After  breakfast  Francis  took  me  into  a  small, 
book-filled  room  in  which  hung  a  big  portrait  in 
oils  of  himself  and  Mindoon  when  both  were  much 
younger.  I  was  much  surprised  !  The  eyes  of  the 
Prince  seemed  to  regard  me  wistfully,  but  the  lips 
smiled.  Francis  Braham  put  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder. 
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"  We  were  great  friends  once — did  he  tell  you  ?  " 
he  said. 

I  shook  my  head. 

"  He  was  a  heathen  when  we  first  met,  as  his 
brothers  are  now — but  by  mother's  teaching  and 
God's  grace  he  became  a  Christian  and  took  the 
name  of  John."     The  speaker  sighed  heavily. 

"  Impossible  !  "  I  exclaimed. 

"  No,  nothing  is  impossible  when  you  see  and 
follow  the  Light !  "  Mr.  Braham  spoke  with  an 
unctuous  insincerity  that  I  found  unpleasant.  I 
continued  to  look  at  the  portrait,  though  I  did  not 
like  the  treatment  or  the  grouping — both  appeared 
crude. 

"  The  Prince  was  a  strict  Buddhist  when  we  knew 
him,"  I  remarked  at  last. 

"  He  lapsed — he  fell,"  answered  my  host. 

I  was  silent. 

"It  is  a  story  unfit  for  ears  so  young  and  pure 
as  yours,  but  perhaps  some  day " 

Once  again  the  speaker  sighed,  fastening  his  gaze 
on  me  as  if  seeking  some  encouragement  to  risk  the 
possible  pollution  of  my  youth,  but  I  gave  him 
none. 

He  removed  his  hand — which  had  been  pressing 
unduly  heavily — from  my  shoulder,  and  together  we 
left  the  room.  Later,  when  we  mingled  with  the 
fashionable  crowd  on  the  Leas,  I  told  Dolly  what 
her  cousin  had  said. 

"  Hypocrite  !  "  was  her  comment,  and  her  tone 
was  one  of  indescribable  contempt. 

That  evening  there  arrived  a  young  clergyman 
with  scarlet  hair  and  a  roguish  grey  eye,  who  took 
me  down  to  dinner  and  told  me  in  strictest  con- 
fidence that  he  had  been  invited  to  give  the  necessary 
moral  tone  to  the  party,  but  that  the  prayers  were 
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"  got  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  dark  boys,"  they  not 
being  part  of  the  usual  daily  menu. 

He  was  a  very  frank  person  ! 

The  boys  were  silent  and  discontented.  Shway- 
Yeo,  though  possessing  the  gentlest  disposition, 
could  be  determined.  He  declared  that  the  con- 
duct of  our  hostess  was  a  breach  of  hospitality  ; 
that  no  one  of  breeding  would  behave  like  that  in 
the  East.  Religion  was  a  matter  of  deep  faith  and 
long  tradition — not  to  be  lightly  talked  of  nor  to 
be  made  a  personal  subject. 

"  Have  patience  for  a  few  days,"  I  replied ; 
"  remember  that  they  are  your  brother's 
friends." 

Fortunately  there  was  a  billiard-room.  The  boys 
played  well,  and  Mrs.  Braham  permitted  smoking 
there.  I  sat  in  the  drawing-room  and  listened 
respectfully  to  my  hostess,  till  the  arrival  of  lemon- 
ade, candles  and  the  Bible  announced  the  end  of 
the  official  evening. 

Francis  Braham  and  the  clergyman  stayed  in  the 
former's  house,  and  indulged — so  Dolly  said — in 
many  compensations  after  dark.  When  I  asked 
what  kind,  she  answered  that  they  were  young,  had 
curly  heads,  and  that  Francis  said  he  was  "  teaching 
them  Greek." 

We  drove  to  Hythe  and  saw  the  ghostly  assembly 
of  the  bones  and  grinning  skulls.  We  had  a  picnic 
at  The  Warren,  and  finally  a  pilgrimage  to  Canter- 
bury Cathedral. 

"  Francis  will  take  you  under  his  broken  wing 
to-morrow,"  whispered  he  of  the  frantic  hair  in  my 
ear  the  evening  before. 

"  I  hope  the  wing  won't  flap  too  near  me!"  I 
replied.  My  host's  exclusive  society  did  not  make 
much  appeal. 
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"  Francis  intends  that  you  shall  be  one  of  his 
conversions  !  " 

"  Which  one  ?  "  I  asked. 

My  companion  smiled. 

"  That  will  be  for  you  to  decide,"  he  said,  handing 
me  my  candle. 

The  morning  was  fine,  and  we  started  early — 
the  boys  with  the  Woods  and  Mr.  Carlyle,  the 
curate,  Francis  and  myself  following. 

We  made  a  tour  of  Canterbury,  afterwards  con- 
suming a  most  unhealthy  luncheon  at  a  confectioner's 
of  renown  in  the  High  Street.  Then  we  went  to- 
wards that  noble  pile,  the  Cathedral.  Francis 
stopped  to  buy  a  bottle  of  the  famous  violet  perfume 
for  me  at  the  shop  in  the  Arcade.  When  we  came 
out  the  others  had  disappeared. 

There  was  a  service  going  on  when  we  entered, 
and  only  a  few  people  wandering  round.  The 
magnificence  of  the  interior  impressed  me  greatly 
in  its  cold,  severe  beauty,  the  faint,  sacred  music 
forming  a  curiously  fitting  accompaniment.  My 
host  was  an  efficient  and  well-versed  guide,  though 
a  thought  too  rapid.  At  the  time  I  craved  silence 
and  leisure.  Nor  did  his  attitude  towards  ancient 
knights  and  nobles  appear  really  reverential.  A 
feeling  of  impatience  took  possession  of  me,  and  I 
decided  to  return  alone  at  some  future  time.  Mean- 
while, having  gazed  on  the  spot  where  history 
declares  a  Becket  fell  and  at  the  great  altar  through 
the  gates,  my  companion  piloted  me  to  the  crypt. 
There  we  found  ourselves  alone,  and  the  gloomy 
eeriness  of  the  place  struck  a  chill  after  the  light 
of  the  June  day  without. 

Mr.  Braham  took  my  hand  and  pressed  it. 

"  Don't  be  afraid,"  he  murmured.  "  I  am 
here." 
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I  withdrew  my  hand. 

"I'm  not  afraid  !  "  I  assured  him. 

"  Why  not  of  our  Church  ?  "  he  said,  a  propos  de 
tien.    "  Why  of  Rome  ?  " 

"  Like  you,  I  follow  the  faith  of  my  fathers." 

"  And  worship  false  gods." 

"  Francis — please  I  "  I  moved  away  and  fell  to 
examining  the  stone  arches.  He  followed  me,  and 
I  noticed  that  his  face  had  taken  on  an  unhealthy 
pallor. 

"Is  it  true  that  Mindoon  marries  you  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  Who  said  so  ?  " 

"  Your  mother  told  me." 

"  If  she  told  you,  it  is  probably  true." 

"  You  love  him  ?  " 

"  That  is  not  for  you  to  enquire." 

"  It  is  for  you  to  say." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Because  I  know  him — he  is  vicious  and  will 
make  you  wretched." 

"  How  dare  you  say  that  ?  "  My  voice  was 
trembling. 

"  I  dare  anything  where  you  are  concerned, 
Lola  !  " 

"  You  are  too  good,  and  I  am  ungrateful — let  us 
join  the  others." 

"  Not  until  I  say  what  I  have  to  !  "  He  barred 
my  passage  to  the  entrance. 

"  Did  you  know  that  Mindoon  lived  for  a  year 
with  my  mother  and  myself  ?  He  and  I  were  never 
separated  day  or  night.  He  was  more  to  me  than 
any  brother  could  ever  have  been,  and  he  knew 
no  affection  but  ours,  and  desired  none,  until — 
until " 

Francis  paused  and  his  eyes  narrowed  to  two  small 
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spots  of  blue  fire.  I  recoiled  from  him.  Then 
he  went  on,  but  his  usual  falsetto  tones  were 
lowered. 

"  He  met  a  woman — a  bad  woman — you  have 
never  heard  of  such  women  !  She  had  hair  like 
buttercups  and  a  smile  such  as  a  female  Satan 
might  wear.  She  smiled  at  him — many  women  have 
smiled  at  him,  but  not  as  this  one  did — and  he  was 
never  the  same  again.  He  left  us.  I  followed  him, 
and  found  them  together  at  a  villa  at  Sorrento. 
I  remonstrated  with  him,  and  he  gave  me  back 
his  Bible  and  his  Prayer  Book.  '  Take  them,'  he 
said,  '  they  are  nothing  now  ;  I  have  forgotten 
them  in  the  arms  of  my  mistress.'  " 

"  Silence,  Francis  !  "  I  commanded.  "  If  this 
be  true,  you  should  be  the  very  last  person  to  tell 
me.  You  were  his  friend — why  do  you  forget  that 
friendship  ?  " 

"  Because  now  I  understand  what  he  meant — 
since  I  have  seen  you  !  Lola,  I  want  you — I  must 
have  you  !  " 

He  caught  and  held  me,  but  his  gaze  was  horrid. 
I  felt  as  if  he  was  mentally  undressing  me.  I 
wrenched  myself  free  and  fled.  At  the  entrance 
was  Mr.  Carlyle.  He  looked  astonished  at  my 
abrupt  appearance. 

"  Where  is  Francis  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Overcome  by  religious  enthusiasm  !  "  I  retorted, 
and  passed  on. 

Everyone  was  rather  silent  on  the  homeward 
journey — my  host  never  glanced  in  my  direction, 
nor  I  in  his.  My  brothers  were  anxious  at  my 
pallor  and  fatigue. 

Dear,  kind  boys,  whom  that  false  friend  described 
as  heathens  !  My  young  heart  swelled  with  in- 
dignation. 

£ 
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"  Let  us  go  home,"  they  said  to  me ;  "in  our 
own  place  we  are  always  happy." 

Home  we  went  on  the  following  day !  My 
mother  was  surprised,  but  not  cross,  and  appeared 
quite  content  with  the  explanation  that  the  boys 
were  not  amused  or  pleased. 

The  winter  passed  as  the  one  before,  but  Shway- 
Yeo  entered  the  Inner  Temple,  while  my  Peechay 
grew  bigger  and  more  imperious  every  day. 

That  the  outside  world  should  read  a  scandal  in 
our  innocent  association,  we  of  course  did  not 
imagine. 

I  have  known  and  paid  since  ! 

Of  what  was  thought,  of  what  was  whispered, 
did  my  mother  know  ?  Did  my  father  guess  ?  To 
those  questions  I  have  never  received  an  answer, 
nor  ever  shall. 

But  after  I  was  married,  Mindoon  told  me  that 
he  had  requested  that  Shway-Yeo  should  have  a 
separate  abode — that  he  was  too  old  to  be  with  me 
always.  My  mother  had  promised  that  it  should 
be  so,  but  had  broken  that  promise,  as  she  had 
others  when  they  stood  in  her  way — he  had  added. 

I  answered  him  nothing.  What  could  I  say  ? 
I  had  been  in  ignorance  of  his  letters  and  their 
contents,  but  I  know  that  my  mother  was  one  who 
brooked  no  interference,  suffered  no  criticism,  and 
listened  to  no  reason  that  was  not  in  accord  with 
her  own  preconceived  ideas.  She  had  guarded  her 
charges  in  all  material  ways,  and  had  corrected  my 
father's  too  easy  indulgence.  In  so  far  as  she 
could  she  gave  them  affection  ;  their  brother  she 
loved  dearly — nor  ceased  to  love  him  till  all  earthly 
things  slipped  from  her. 

Coffins  stand  between  those  days  and  these.  Let 
me : 
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"  Heap  earth  and  flowers  upon  them, 

Even  if  rue  and  not  rosemary  have  resting-place  in 
either." 

One  changeful  day  in  April,  when  we  arrived 
home,  my  mother  appeared  vexed.  I  asked  if  any- 
thing was  wrong. 

"  Yes,  your  Uncle  Arthur  has  arrived  from 
Ireland,  and  is  coming  here  this  evening." 

I  had  never  met  my  Uncle  Arthur.  He  was  my 
mother's  elder  brother,  but  had  quarrelled  many 
years  before  with  my  grandfather,  and  had  left 
home.  He  was  a  lawyer  in  practice  in  the  South. 
I  knew  that  he  had  been  good  to  my  mother  when 
she  was  in  need  ;  I  knew  also  that  she  was  fond 
of,  but  feared  him.  My  mother  seemed  equally 
surprised  and  annoyed  at  his  advent.  This  I  could 
not  understand  till  she  continued  : 

"  Things  always  come  together.  A  Swedish 
gentleman  has  forwarded  a  letter  of  introduction 
from  the  Prince,  whom  he  met  in  India.  We 
shall  have  to  invite  him  to  dinner  and  the 
theatre." 

She  took  a  note  from  her  writing-table  and  gave 
it  to  me.  It  was  in  Mindoon's  handwriting,  was 
dated  from  the  Palace  at  Mandalay,  and  bore  the 
royal  peacock  emblazoned  in  its  natural  colours. 
Written  in  very  courtly  French,  it  commended  the 
bearer,  Baron  Leijonsfvuld,  of  Stockholm,  to  the 
kindest  and  most  esteemed  courtesy  and  care  at 
my  mother's  hands. 

I  would  like  to  have  kept  that  letter.  It  was  the 
first  time  I  had  had  one  in  his  own  writing  in  my 
hand.  It  agitated  me,  for  it  recalled  him  suddenly 
to  my  vision. 

Some  day  I  would  be  his — but  would  he  ever  be 
mine  ? 
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I  gave  the  letter  back,  laying  it  down  on  my 
mother's  writing-table. 

"  As  soon  as  I  have  seen  your  uncle  I  will  send 
your  father  to  call  on  the  Baron,"  she  exclaimed. 
"  You  can  go,  Lola  ;  be  prepared  if  I  send  for  you. 
Wear  no  jewellery  and  your  plain  black  serge." 

"  Does  my  uncle  object  to  jewellery  ?  " 

"If  he  be  not  in  the  mood,  all  things  annoy 
him." 

"  Will  he  be  pleased  or  annoyed  to-day,  think  you, 
mother  ?  " 

"  Only  his  wife  could  answer  that." 

"  With  such  a  husband  she  must  be  a  miserable 
woman." 

"  Why  should  she  ?  He  has  a  very  good  prac- 
tice." 

I  left  the  room.  My  mother  never  had  any  sense 
of  humour — except  when  she  chose  her  hats  ! 

The  drawing-room  was  a  very  large  room,  divided 
off  by  a  magnificent  carved  Burmese  screen — de- 
picting a  forest  filled  with  fairies  and  gnomes. 
There  was  a  bookcase  and  two  easy  chairs  to  match, 
and  it  was  a  favourite  spot  of  mine,  when  alone, 
in  which  to  read  and  dream.  The  boys  seldom  came 
down  to  my  parents'  rooms,  unless  sent  for. 

I  must  have  fallen  asleep  there  that  afternoon, 
because  I  awoke  to  hear  my  own  name  uttered 
in  a  gruff  voice,  with  a  very  pronounced  Irish 
accent,  that  was  quite  unfamiliar  to  me.  Then  I 
heard  my  mother  speaking,  and  realised  at  once 
that  the  dreaded  visitor  must  have  come,  and  that 
they  were  seated  at  the  other  end,  near  the  door, 
unaware  of  my  presence  and  out  of  line  of  vision. 

I  thought  it  best  to  remain  where  I  was,  and,  to 
be  quite  frank,  I  was  not  dismayed  at  the  prospect 
promised  where  listeners  are  concerned. 
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"Is  it  Lola's  future  that  has  brought  you  all 
the  way  to  England,  Arthur  ?  "  was  the  first  thing 
that  reached  me. 

"  Not  so  much  her  future  as  her  present !  "  came 
in  the  masculine  tones. 

"  Who  has  carried  news  of  either  to  you  ?  " 

"  Never  mind  who,  Clara  ;  sufficient  that  I've 
heard  enough  to  think  it  me  duty,  as  your  elder 
brother,  and  one  who  used  to  have  some  authority, 
to  interfere." 

"  That  is  surely  a  matter  for  her  father." 

"It  is ;  but  I  am  well  aware  that  anything 
disagreeable  is  never  to  Edward's  taste." 

"  But  it  is  to  yours  !  " 

"  I  have  never  shrunk  from  duty  yet.  What  I 
have  travelled  here  to  ask  you  is  the  meaning  of 
a  young  girl,  hardly  more  than  a  child  in  years, 
being  allowed  to  go  everywhere  in  public  with 
these  coloured  boys." 

"  They  are  her  father's  wards." 

"  That  is  no  answer." 

"  It  is  the  only  one  I  can  give." 

There  was  silence  for  a  space,  then  my  uncle  said, 
with  evident  incredulity  : 

"  Is  it  possible  that  you,  a  mother  and  a  woman 
getting  on  in  years,  will  allow  your  only  child  to 
become  the  talk  of  every  vulgar  tongue — to  have 
a  scandal  on  the  very  threshold  of  her  girlhood  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  scandal  !  " 

"  No  scandal,  ye  say  ?  Yet  it  has  travelled  all 
the  way  to  Cork  already  !  If  it  isn't  a  scandal, 
what  is  your  notion  of  one,  may  I  ask  ?  " 

"  If  you  want  the  truth,  Arthur,  Lola  is  to  be 
married    to    the    elder    brother.     Meanwhile,    she 

shares  the  lessons  and  playtime  of " 

"  Oh  !    then  it's  true  what  they  say,  is  it  ?  "  the 
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acrid  voice  interrupted  bitterly.     "  The  child  is  to 
be  sold  off  to  a  black  man,  and  a  hathen  at  that ! " 

"  Arthur,  if  this  was  not   my  own  house " 

My  mother's  tone  was  a  crescendo. 

"  Your  own  house,  is  it  ?  Faith,  you've  got  some 
mighty  quare  ideas  about  property." 

The  sneer  that  accompanied  these  words  beggars 
description. 

"It  is  also  said  that  the  price  is  not  paid  yet, 
but  will  be  exacted.  There's  not  many  beside 
yourself  that  would  care  to  acquire  a  roof  on  such 
terms." 

"  There  is  no  use  in  continuing  this  conversation, 
Arthur  ;  it  proves  nothing,  and  will  lead  to  nothing." 
My  heart  beat  thickly.     A  log  of  wood  burning 
in  the  grate  fell  in  a  heavy  shower  of  white  ashes. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  the  girl  marrying  an 
Irishman  ?  "  demanded  my  uncle  at  last. 
"  The  worst  husbands  in  the  world  !  " 
"  It's  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  that." 
"  Lola  is  going  to  make  a  splendid  match,"  my 
mother  exclaimed. 
No  answer. 

"  She  will  have  a  title  and  wealth." 
"  She  may  and  she  may  not." 
"  It  is  terribly  difficult,  Arthur,  to  find  a  husband 
for  a  girl  who  has  neither  position  nor  money." 

"  Sure,  she  has  the  next  best  thing — she  is  beau- 
tiful, they  tell  me." 

"  Lola  has  looks,  but  they  are  not  of  the  kind 
that  are  admired  here.  I'll  ring  and  send  for  Lola. 
You  shall  judge  of  her  for  yourself." 

This  was  my  cue.  I  rose  from  my  seat  and 
came  from  behind  the  screen. 

"  I'm  here  !  "  I  announced.  "  I've  been  here  all 
the  time." 
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My  mother  and  uncle  regarded  me  with  indignant 
amazement. 

"  Faith  !  you  have  a  nice  respectful  daughter, 
Clara,"  exclaimed  the  latter  with  chilling  sarcasm. 
He  was  a  tall  slim  man,  with  a  very  disagreeable 
expression. 

"Go  to  your  room  at  once,  miss  !  "  cried  my 
mother,  "  and  don't  dare  to  leave  it  till  I 
come." 

I  obeyed  in  silence,  for  I  knew  that  I  had  done 
wrong. 

My  mother  and  I  had  a  very  stormy  interview, 
during  which  she  hurt  me  very  much — beringed 
fingers  can  cut  the  flesh.  She  insisted  upon  my 
writing  an  apology  to  my  uncle,  and  then  went 
away,  locking  the  door  behind  her  !  I  felt  very 
sore,  though  I  could  but  admit  the  justice  of  my 
punishment. 

Presently  my  dear  boys  came  and  spoke  to  me 
through  the  panels,  but  at  my  request  they  went 
away.  I  wondered  how  long  I  should  be  kept  a 
prisoner.  Disturbing  memories  of  my  early  child- 
hood returned,  when  forty-eight  hours  in  a  dark 
cupboard,  on  bread  and  water,  had  been  by  no 
means  unusual. 

I  glanced  round  my  present  surroundings.  They 
were  very  comfortable  and  full  of  charming  posses- 
sions. I  went  over  to  my  bookcase  and  chose  a 
volume  of  Thomas  Moore's  poems. 

Poetry,  then  and  now,  has  the  power  to  soothe 
and  still  every  pain  and  diminish  all  regrets. 

At  about  nine  o'clock  the  door  opened  and  the 
housemaid  came  in  with  a  tray,  on  which  was 
chicken  and  fruit  and  wine.  Beside  the  plate  lay 
a  letter  in  my  mother's  writing. 

I  did  not  speak  to  the  servant,  who  went  away, 
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closing  the  door  but  not  turning  the  key  behind 
her.  I  knew  then  that  all  was  well  or  soon  would 
be. 

When  I  had  eaten  and  drunk  I  opened  the  note. 
It  was  brief  and  bitter,  but  said  that  owing  to 
the  possibility  of  the  Swedish  Baron  taking  dinner 
with  us,  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  go  to 
the  dressmaker  in  the  morning  to  get  my  new 
frock. 

Thus  the  coming  of  Eric  Leijonsfvuld  into  my 
life  heralded  an  unexpected  freedom,  as  later  it  did 
pleasure,  and  eventually  an  undying  regret. 


The  Baron  was  not  in  his  hotel  when  my  father 
called,  but  a  couple  of  hours  later  a  body-servant 
brought  an  acceptance  of  my  mother's  invitation 
for  the  following  evening. 

The  difficulty  then  arose  as  to  whom  to  invite  to 
make  the  party  an  even  one. 

We  had  no  friends,  at  least  of  the  female  gender 
— and  it  was  a  woman  who  was  wanted. 

My  mother  was  puzzled,  but  suddenly  she  ex- 
claimed : 

"  Bibidie  is  in  London  ;   we  will  get  her." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  "  inquired  my  father, 
glancing  up  from  the  newspaper  he  was  reading. 
They  were  at  breakfast  alone,  though  I  had  just 
come  in  to  deliver  a  message. 

"  Arthur  told  me." 

My  father  frowned.  "  Does  Arthur  still  keep  up 
that  acquaintance  ?  " 

"  I  think  so.  Bibidie  is  not  a  person  whom  one 
can  easily  put  aside." 

"  She  is  a  regular  old  soldier." 

"  But  she  is  amusing  and  she  is  elegant." 
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"  One  cannot  deny  that,"  conceded  my  father 
reluctantly. 

"  I  will  write  at  once,"  declared  my  mother. 

I  found  it  very  difficult  to  follow  Virgil  that 
morning.  The  word  Bibidie  danced  between  me 
and  the  sonorous  Latin  prose. 

My  mother,  later  in  the  day,  condescended  to  tell 
me  that  Bibidie  was  in  person  a  Mademoiselle 
Lednard,  a  delightful  person  who  lived  at  Paris 
when  she  lived  anywhere,  was  brimful  of  accom- 
plishments, and  had  once  been  engaged  to  be 
married  to  my  Uncle  Arthur. 

I  suppose  I  looked  surprised,  because  my  mother 
added  : 

"  She  broke  it  off  on  the  morning  of  the  wed- 
ding." 

"  I  shall  like  her  !  "  was  my  answer  to  this 
announcement. 

At  seven-thirty  on  the  evening  of  the  dinner, 
half  an  hour  before  anyone  else,  Shway-Yeo  and 
myself  went  downstairs. 

Miss  Lednard  was  the  first  to  arrive.  I  see  her 
now,  and,  oh  !  how  she  was  chic,  with  her  daffodil 
curls,  her  quizzical  expression,  her  rose-pink  gown, 
with  pale  tan  su&de  gloves  to  the  shoulder,  and  her 
long-handled  jewelled  eyeglasses.  She  was  not 
good-looking,  but  every  gesture  was  elegant  and 
charming  beyond  compare.  Her  age  ?  Well,  she 
was  every  age,  because  she  was  no  age. 

"  So  this  is  Lola,  Clara,"  was  her  first  remark 
on  my  mother  presenting  me,  and  she  spoke  with 
a  pronounced  French  accent.  "  Fortunate  Lola  to 
be  still  at  the  age  when  we  like  bon-bons — and 
expect  miracles  !  " 

She  bestowed  a  careless  nod  on  Shway-Yeo  and 
a  critical  glance  round  the  room,  which  was  looking 
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its  best  by  candle-light.  Presently  my  father  came 
in  and  joined  us. 

At  ten  minutes  to  eight  the  Baron  was  announced. 

In  appearance  he  was  disappointing,  owing  to  his 
poor  height,  but  he  had  the  most  perfect  manner 
and  musical  voice  it  were  possible  to  imagine.  His 
age  was  twenty-three,  but  he  looked  older. 

Dinner  was  announced  immediately.  Served  at 
a  round  table,  it  proved  all  that  a  dinner  should  be 
— gay,  discursive,  intimate  and  well-chosen. 

A  tiny  stringed  orchestra  played,  with  a  suggestive 
eloquence,  from  what  sounded  quite  a  long  distance 
— in  some  ways  my  mother's  ideas  were  quite 
excellent  ! 

The  conversational  ball  that  evening  rolled  between 
our  two  guests,  both  of  whom  were  practised  and 
almost  perfect.     To  us  it  was  a  delight  to  listen. 

The  talk  was  mainly  in  French,  than  which  no 
language  so  lovingly  lends  itself  to  eloquence,  to 
metaphor,  to  wit,  and  that  most  perfect  apex  of 
all — the  demi-mot. 

Once  or  twice  across  the  table  I  met  the  Baron's 
gaze,  as  if  he  wished  to  include  me  in  the  magic 
circle  that  embraced  so  many  places  and  people. 
I,  on  my  part,  noticed  his  brilliant  Northern  fair- 
ness, his  foreign  look  and  turn  of  head,  together 
with  a  very  unusual  ring  worn  on  the  thumb  of 
the  left  hand.  That  ring  is  in  my  possession  now — 
and  has  been  for  forty  long  years. 

The  time  that  followed  stands  out  like  jewels  on 
ebony.  Baron  Leijonsfvuld  we  saw  continually — he 
prolonged  his  stay  in  London,  and  showered  atten- 
tions and  surprises  on  my  mother  and  myself — 
always  sending  a  carriage,  drawn  by  white  horses, 
to  bring  us  to  luncheon  or  dinner,  and  also  the 
flowers  for  us  to  wear.     It  is  a  German  and  an 
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Austrian  custom,  and  his  grandmother  had  been  a 
Hapsburg. 

"  Can  I  never  speak  to  you,  Mademoiselle  Lola, 
except  in  the  presence  cf  your  dusky  courtiers  ?  " 
he  asked  me  one  day. 

"  Ask  my  mother  !  "  I  replied. 

The  boys  stood  like  sentinels  around  me,  and 
although  I  had  an  indescribable  feeling  for  this 
Swedish  man — though  his  voice  thrilled  through  to 
the  innermost  recesses  of  my  heart — though  his 
presence  was  a  joy  and  his  absence  a  pain — I  still 
would  not  have  had  them  act  otherwise  than  they 
did. 

I  knew  that  the  greatest  wish  of  my  life  was 
that  I  could  be  Eric  Leijonsfvuld's  wife,  even  as  I 
knew  that  it  could  never  be.  Everything  stood 
between,  of  which  the  most  insurmountable  was 
rank. 

At  this  stage  my  mother  told  him,  quite  casually, 
of  my  future  destiny.  He  felicitated  me  in  a  few 
well-chosen  words,  spoke  much  in  praise  of  the 
Prince,  and  then  took  his  usual  ceremonious  leave. 
When  he  kissed  my  hand,  his  eyes  looked  into 
mine  with  haunting,  regretful  prescience. 

The  following  morning  a  beautiful  basket  of  lilac 
and  roses  came  for  my  mother,  to  which  was  attached 
a  brief  but  courteous  note  of  farewell. 

For  me  there  came  a  tiny  box  of  Dresden  china, 
and  inside  it  the  ring  he  always  wore — the  Alex- 
andrite, so  full  of  fire  and  unspoken  promises.  .  .  . 
I  put  it  on  my  finger  and  laid  my  lips  on  its  cold 
but  scintillating  surface  ;  it  spoke  to  me  the  good- 
bye of  its  sender. 

So  the  Baron  went  away,  taking  with  him  an 
immense  regret.  His  name  gradually  fell  into  the 
grave  of  those  brief  weeks.  .  .  .  Three  years  after# 
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we  heard  of  his  marriage  in  Sweden.  .  .  .  When  next 
we  met,  he  was  an  Ambassador,  while  I  was . 


Life  fell  back  into  the  old  lines  ;  the  circle  that 
had  opened  to  admit  a  stranger  closed  again. 

John  Bruce  reappeared — he  had  been  across  to 
America.  Bibidie  stayed  in  London  and  gave 
concerts,  at  which,  without  youth  or  voice,  she 
captured  the  public.  My  eldest  brother-in-law-to-be 
began  to  follow  where  she  led,  but  only  as  a  butterfly 
follows  on  the  trail  of  the  richest  flowers.  I  tried 
not  to  be  jealous  that  his  place  beside  me  was 
empty  ;    Bibidie  fascinated  most  people. 

Even  Oscar  Wilde — but  that  tale  is  for  another 
time  and  place. 

The  General  Election  came  in  the  autumn  ;  there 
was  wild  excitement  at  the  National  Liberal  Club 
on  the  last  night. 

My  father  took  us.  It  was  an  historic  moment 
for  our  group  when  the  news  came  through  that 
John  Bruce  had  been  elected  with  a  majority  of  44  ! 
How  pleased  and  proud  we  were  !  How  the  people 
around  looked  at  us  and  seemed  to  share  our 
enthusiasm. 

Golden  hours — golden  memories — yet  more  utterly 
dead  than  if  they  had  never  been. 

When  John  Bruce  came  back  to  London,  we  had 
a  series  of  dinners  and  theatres  ;  he  himself  gave 
delightful  tea-parties  at  his  old  rooms  in  Pump 
Court. 

That  Christmas  was  spent  at  the  dear  old  city  of 
Bath.  We  were  all  there,  including  Mr.  Bruce. 
Bath,  apart  from  its  ancient  history,  had  been 
chosen  as  a  fine  example  of  an  English  town, 
with  its  scenery   and   traditions.     The  boys    were 
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delighted.  It  was  all  so  different  from  what  they 
had  hitherto  seen. 

My  father  took  them  everywhere  and  steeped 
them  in  the  history  of  the  place.  Peechay,  how- 
ever, liked  the  training  stable  of  the  famous  Mr. 
Freeman  better  than  the  Roman  baths  or  the  Pump 
Room. 

John  Bruce  and  I  took  long  walks  over  the  hills, 
settled  the  political  future  of  the  country,  while 
I  predicted  the  date  on  which  he  would  become 
Premier. 

We  had  a  supper  to  welcome  the  New  Year  in, 
and  drank  its  health  with  unusual  solemnity  on  my 
part.  John  Bruce  gave  the  toast  of  the  English 
Bar  as  the  bells  began  : 

"  Fee  simple  and  simple  fee, 
With  all  the  fees  entail, 
Are  nothing  when  compared  to  thee 
Thou  best  of  fees — Female  !  " 

Soon  after  we  all  retired,  but  I  could  not  sleep. 
It  was  the  dawn  of  the  fateful  year  !  Would  the 
Prince  come,  and  if  so,  when  ?  He  had  not  written 
— so  far  as  I  knew — for  many  weeks,  or  was  it 
months  ? 

Did  he  repent  ?  If  so,  should  I  be  glad  or  sorry  ? 
I  remembered  Eric,  with  a  swift  pain.  Then  I  went 
to  the  dressing-table  and  opened  my  small  leather 
jewel-case.  The  big  pearl  and  the  Alexandrite  were 
side  by  side.     They  both  looked  up  at  me. 

The  one  was  like  a  misty  tear,  but  the  other 
was  like  a  challenge. 

We  returned  home  on  the  following  day,  and  the 
first  thing  I  saw  in  the  hall  was  a  large  box,  heavily 
sealed,  from  Burmah,  addressed  to  my  mother. 
On  the  hall  table  was  a  letter,  which  my  mother 
took  with  her  to  her  own  room.  .  .  . 
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The  boys  and  myself  went  to  our  quarters,  where 
we  drank  tea  and  discussed  Bath,  ate  sweets  and 
made  plans — knowing  that  we  could  carry  them 
out,  which  is  ever  so  much  nicer,  to  my  thinking, 
than  building  improbable  castles  as  one  does  in 
later  years. 

After  dinner  my  mother  sent  for  me.  I  found 
her  in  her  bedroom  surrounded  by  beautiful  things. 
I  thought  her  expression  rather  worried — dark 
people  show  every  emotion  so  much  more  than 
fair  ones. 

The  letter  lay  on  the  table,  with  the  great  seal 
uppermost.     I  could  see  that  it  had  been  opened. 

She  bade  me  sit  down,  and  then,  taking  a  sandal- 
wood box  from  the  litter,  she  gave  it  to  me.  The 
message  of  that  faint,  insidious  perfume  floated  on 
the  air. 

I  drew  out  a  fan  of  ivory  on  which,  in  minute 
stones,  were  strange  beasts  and  birds.  It  was 
very  lovely  and  gave  out  a  myriad  hues  ;  the 
handle  was  of  jade. 
My  mother  had  already  examined  it. 
"  Quite  a  work  of  art,"  she  remarked  ;  then  she 
showed  me  her  own  present,  a  gold  umbrella-top, 
and  for  my  father  a  cigar-case.  There  were  many 
lengths  of  silk,  woven  in  Mandalay  on  the  Palace 
looms,  together  with  curious  sweets  and  spices, 
while  over  all  hung  the  odour  of  sandalwood,  mixed 
with  the  sickly  champac — a  scent  with  which  I  was 
destined  to  become  painfully  familiar. 

My  mother  leant  back  in  her  arm-chair  and  fell 
to  examining  her  rings,  of  which  she  was  very  fond. 
They  seemed  to  give  her  inspiration. 

"  This  time  next  year  you  will  be  an  Oriental 
princess,  Lola,"  she  murmured  dreamily. 
"  I  hope  so,"  I  answered. 
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"  It  will  be  a  wonderful  life  for  you  ;  but  I  don't 
know  what  your  father  and  I  will  do  without 
you." 

I  was  silent.  It  was  true  that  my  father  never 
lost  any  available  opportunity  of  being  with  me, 
but  my  mother  was  different. 

"  I  shall  return  to  you  often — you  will  not  have 
time  to  miss  me." 

"  Well,  we  need  not  talk  of  it  yet,"  my  mother 
said,  with  that  Irish  propensity  to  postpone  which 
is  so  pronounced  in  all  of  us.  Then  bidding  me 
choose  a  couple  of  the  silks — not  more — -she  dis- 
missed me  to  bed.  Not  a  word  or  hint  of  what  the 
letter  said.  I  could  not  ask — I  feared  my  mother 
too  much  for  that. 

I  went  slowly  up  the  stairs,  and  the  fan  and  the 
sandalwood  went  too.  The  nauseating  smell  of  the 
champac  seemed  to  follow — as  if  it  refused  to  be 
left  behind.  .  .  . 

The  weeks  that  followed  were  very  full  ones. 
It  was  the  swan  song  of  my  girlhood,  so  I  recall 
it  over  well. 

Parliament  met  in  February,  and  for  the  first 
time  we  saw  a  little  of  political  activities,  and  if 
the  attendance  for  Members  was  exacting,  the  hours 
between  held  many  compensations. 

Bibidie  Leonard  was  back  in  London  and  took 
me  to  many  places — art  galleries,  studios,  a  small 
dance  at  an  American  friend's  in  Carlton  House 
Terrace,  a  reception  at  Lady  Wilde's,  a  supper  at 
Bram  Stoker's  for  Henry  Irving  and  Ellen  Terry. 

I  was  introduced  to  Ouida  at  Lady  Jeune's,  and 
shown  over  the  House  by  Labouchere,  with  tea  on 
the  Terrace,  one  misty,  warm  day  in  early  March. 

Then  my  mother  told  Bibidie  that  those  outings 
must  cease,  as  I  was  neglecting  my  brothers  and 
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that  they  did  not  like  it.  Bibidie  laughed  and 
embraced  my  parent,  kissing  her  on  both  cheeks — 
a  salutation  my  mother  detested — and  exclaimed  : 

"  Vous  ties  sage,  ma  iris  chire  ;  vous  ties  sage." 

Thus  April  came  round  again.  April,  and  no 
word  of  my  marriage  had  as  yet  transpired. 

Strange — strange  ! 

It  came  all  at  once.  ...  It  caught  me  up  and 
flung  me  down.  .  .  . 

I  had  spent  a  delightful  afternoon  with  some  new 
friends  of  mine,  who  had  an  old  house  in  Kensington, 
and  a  place  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  where  they  wanted 
me  to  go — but  there  seemed  no  chance  of  that.  I 
drove  home  through  the  Park  in  a  hansom  all  by 
myself,  a  very  daring  thing  to  do  in  those  days. 
A  few  people  in  other  hansoms  smiled  at  me  in 
passing,  as  was  very  usual  in  the  old  times. 

I  glanced  at  myself  in  the  mirror  and  became 
suddenly  aware  that  my  face  was  extremely  small 
and  my  eyes  correspondingly  large.  This  surprised 
me  very  much,  and  gave  me  at  the  same  time  a 
feeling  of  elation — in  quite  an  innocent  fashion  I 
realised  the  power  that  those  two  possessions  gave 
me,  and  I  knew  that  they  did  not  represent  the 
sum  total  of  my  physical  attractions.  This  sensing 
of  one's  good  looks  is  a  delicious  realisation  to  a 
woman,  which  perhaps  accounts  for  the  unutterable 
desolation  of  its  loss. 

I  glanced  again  in  the  horseshoe  mirror,  and 
smiled  a  happy,  mysterious  smile.  Then  I  prayed. 
.  .  .  How  good  God  was  ! 

"  Madame  is  in  her  room,  will  you  please  go  to 
her,"  our  servant  said  when  he  opened  the  door. 

My  mother  had  a  telegram  in  her  hand  when  I 
entered. 

"  Lola,"    she    announced,    "  the    Prince    is    at 
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Marseilles — he  wires  us  to  meet  him  at  Folkestone 
to-morrow." 

"  All  of  us,  mother  ?  " 

"  No ;  only  you  and  I."  She  handed  me  the 
message,  which  I  read  and  gave  back. 

The  summons  had  come,  and  as  once  before  I 
shivered.  The  change  was  at  hand  !  I  had  been  so 
gay  for  so  long,  but  suddenly  I  felt  serious. 


It  was  horribly  cold,  with  a  terrific  wind,  when 
we  reached  Folkestone.  Rooms  had  been  reserved 
at  the  Royal  Pavilion  Hotel,  and  we  went  straight 
there  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  Channel  boat, 
which  we  were  told  would  be  delayed. 

We  took  a  late  luncheon  in  our  sitting-room, 
while  the  rain  rattled  on  the  window-panes  and  the 
sea  boomed  mournfully  under  a  leaden  sky.  Within, 
was  a  big  fire  and  vases  filled  with  spring  flowers. 
Without,  not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen  ! 

"  He  would  hate  either  of  us  to  be  on  the  pier, 
so  we  are  spared  that,"  remarked  my  mother. 

Half  an  hour  after  the  usual  time  we  saw  the 
steamer  come  alongside,  and  disgorge  her  crowd  of 
hurrying  figures.  In  what  seemed  but  a  few 
minutes  voices  could  be  heard  on  the  landing ; 
there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  a  second  later 
Prince  Mindoon  stood  on  the  threshold,  wrapped 
in  a  big  fur  coat,  but  blue  and  green  in  the  face 
from  the  crossing  and  the  cold.  Two  of  his  people 
followed  behind,  but  he  dismissed  them,  closed  the 
door,  and  after  greeting  us,  advanced  into  the 
pleasant  circle  made  by  the  fire,  shivering  as  he 
did  so. 

He  glanced  at  my  mother  and  she  left  the  room  ; 
then  he  looked  at  me  and  I  saw  surprise  and  pleasure 
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spread  over  his  calm  features.  He  was  not  changed 
a  bit,  but  I  felt  nervous,  and,  in  a  way,  very 
frightened. 

"  Lola  !   is  this  really  Lola  ?  " 

He  drew  me  slowly — slowly — into  his  arms  and 
kissed  me  on  the  throat. 

From  the  moment  of  his  coming,  I  ceased  to 
belong  to  myself.     I  was  his  ! 

When  we  were  together  I  wanted  nothing  more  of 
heaven  or  earth.  All  the  old  charm  came  back — 
the  well-remembered  tones,  the  caressing  manner, 
the  danger  and  the  distinction  of  a  man  unlike  all 
others — all  these  things  swept  me  from  any  kind  of 
anchorage.  .  .  . 

He  desired  the  wedding  to  be  as  soon  as  possible. 
He  admitted  to  my  parents — but  not  to  me — that 
the  marriage  would  be  against  his  father's  wish, 
but  that  would  make  no  difference.  He  was  willing 
to  go  through  any  ceremony  demanded  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  would  sign  any 
document,  giving  me  freedom  to  bring  up  any 
female  children  in  my  own  faith,  but  that  in  the 
case  of  sons  they  would  have  to  become  Buddhists. 

Looking  so  far  forward  did  not  interest  my 
mother  or  father,  who,  I  fancy,  thought  it  a  little 
indelicate.  What  did  agitate  my  father  was  how 
the  Prince,  being  an  "  unbaptised  man,"  could  be 
secured  by  the  laws  of  Christianity  to  respect  his 
vows  in  the  long  future.  My  father  came  to  the 
conclusion  eventually  that  it  would  be  entirely  a 
matter  of  love  for  me  and  honour  for  his  word. 

A  special  dispensation  had  to  be  asked  for  from 
the  Pope.  This  would  take  some  weeks.  I  was 
told  nothing  of  these  things,  nor  did  I  guess  how 
difficult  it  was  to  reconcile  my  father  to  my  marriage, 
now  that  it  was  imminent.    Dr.  McNaughten,  by 
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what  conversational  arts  one  knows  not,  secured 
my  father's  consent.  , 

The  Prince  was  back  at  his  old  hotel,  though  he 
spent  most  of  his  time  with  us,  and  as  we  got  to 
know  each  other  better,  I  grew  to  appreciate  his 
mind  as  much  as  his  person.  For  so  young  a  man 
his  reading  and  his  knowledge  of  the  world  was 
astonishing.  If  afforded  him  great  pleasure  that  in 
my  love  for  books  I  equalled  him ;  also  we  both 
had  a  deep  affection  for  all  animals  and  birds — of 
the  latter  he  had  a  scientific  as  well  as  a  human 
knowledge. 

Scenery  and  pictures  made  no  appeal  to  him, 
and  though  he  wore  jewellery,  he  did  not  care  for 
it — the  romance  and  possible  life  histories  of 
stones  said  nothing  to  him.  For  music  he  had  a 
dislike,  describing  it  as  "  organised  noise." 
Dancing  wearied  him  even  to  look  at.  On  the 
other  hand  he  was  a  splendid  horseman,  swimmer 
and  fencer. 

I  mention  these  matters  because,  in  spite  of  his 
catholic  tastes,  his  toleration,  his  fine  intelligence 
and  high  ideals,  in  which  I  shared,  it  ended  in  our 
making  such  a  debacle  of  our  life  together. 

But  to  the  present,  as  it  was  in  the  months  before 
our  wedding.  .  .  . 

One  simply  did  not  know  that  the  days  were 
passing,  for  they  melted  one  into  the  other,  like 
the  blending  of  colour  under  a  master  hand.  We 
went  to  Richmond  and  dined  at  the  "  Star  and 
Garter,"  coming  back  by  moonlight ;  to  Hampton 
Court  and  "  The  Mitre,"  and  up  the  river  by  steam 
launch  so  often  that  I  grew  to  know  it  as  far  as 
Oxford. 

The  Prince  took  a  great  delight  in  the  villages 
along  its  banks,  the  old  inns  and  the  watermen, 
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with  whom  he  would  talk  at  great  length,  extracting 
from  them  all  kinds  of  quaint  information. 

In  these  journeyings  the  boys  did  not  share ;  the 
society  of  his  brothers  was  at  no  time  agreeable  to 
him. 

He  inquired  at  length  about  the  progress  of 
their  studies  ;  had  long  conversations  with  their 
tutor — a  gentleman  who,  though  long  resident  in 
the  house,  had  obstinately  refused  any  social  inter- 
course with  us,  or  even  to  speak  to  me  out  of  the 
hours  for  lessons.  He  always  did  his  duty,  and 
any  knowledge  that  I  still  possess  of  the  dead 
languages  I  owe  entirely  to  his  teaching. 

For  the  Prince  he  entertained  a  sincere  regard. 
They  would  sit  for  hours  together  discussing 
philosophy,  theology  and  Roman  Law,  on  which 
Mindoon  had  just  written  a  book.  .  .  . 

It  was  in  May  that  we  all  went  by  road  to  Oxford. 
What  an  illuminating  week  that  was  !  The  Prince 
had  for  Oxford  and  its  colleges  a  reverential  de- 
votion with  which  no  other  place  ever  inspired 
him.  He  repeopled  every  spot  for  me,  made  every 
stone  speak,  every  college  grow  eloquent.  We 
walked  together  early  one  morning  in  Magdalen's 
bird-haunted  gardens,  under  the  windows  of  the 
rooms  that  had  been  his.  He  looked  up  at  them 
and  his  eyes  grew  cloudy.  The  most  remarkable 
change  came  over  the  usual  immobility  of  his  face. 
We  paced  for  a  little  while  in  silence. 

It  has  been  said  that  Mindoon's  affections  were 
not  lasting — his  feeling  assumed  and  lacking  depth. 
That  is  not  true  altogether.  His  affections  were  so 
vivid  and  passionate  that  they  could  not  last.  None 
of  us  can  dwell  on  the  heights  for  long — that  we 
ever  reach  them  should  be  counted  to  our  credit. 

That    Mindoon    was    capable    of  such  poignant 
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emotion — even  if  it  lived  only  for  the  hour — is,  in 
my  opinion,  the  secret  of  his  positive  genius  as  a 
lover. 

This  I  say  while  looking  back  over  a  lifetime  of 
experience.  .  .  . 

As  we  went  back  down  the  High  Street,  we  met 
Mr.  Braham  coming  out  of  his  old  college,  Exeter. 

He  greeted  us  with  an  equal  amount  of  surprise 
and  delight.  My  face  burned  with  indignation  at 
the  recollection  of  our  last  meeting.  After  the  usual 
commonplace  remarks  we  passed  on ;  he  proffered 
an  invitation  to  take  tea  at  his  rooms,  which  was 
declined. 

The  following  day,  with  many  a  mental  back- 
ward look,  we  all  returned  to  London,  where  we 
parted  with  the  Prince,  who  was  due  at  a  reception 
that  evening  at  the  Foreign  Office. 

When  I  saw  my  mother  she  said  that  she  had 
received  a  letter  from  Eugenie,  who  was  engaged 
to  be  married  to  an  Englishman  and  would  visit 
us  for  a  few  days.  I  felt  pleased  at  the  news,  but 
sorry  that  she  and  Mindoon  would  meet. 

However,  when  he  was  told,  he  left  for  Paris, 
where  (he  said)  there  was  a  sale  of  first  editions  that 
he  wanted  to  attend. 

Eugenie  was  just  the  same  as  ever,  and  we  were 
glad  to  see  each  other  again.  Her  fiance,  a  doctor 
in  practice  at  Stepney,  bore  the  prosaic  name  of 
Johnson — my  mother  declared  that  Eugenie  would 
never  be  able  to  endure  either  ;  this  she  repeated 
when  she  saw  the  man  himself.  He  was  very 
ordinary.  We  had  a  very  diverting  five  days  and 
then  Eugenie  crossed  to  Calais  to  see  her  grand- 
mother. 

My  mother  went  back  to  preparations  for  my 
marriage,    and   spent    long   days   deciding   knotty 
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sartorial  problems,  about  which  she  did  not  consult 
me. 

That  was  of  no  consequence  !  My  mother  had 
always  chosen  my  clothes,  which  I  much  pre- 
ferred. 

The  wedding  was  to  be  in  July.  The  Prince  was 
to  leave  immediately  after  the  ceremony  for  the 
East,  to  try  and  reconcile  his  people  to  the  inevitable 
— although  it  was  not  put  that  way  to  me  !  Six 
months  later  I  was  to  follow,  with  my  father  and 
two  English  servants.  ...  So  far,  all  was  well  and 
truly  laid. 

Immediately  after  Eugenie  departed,  the  Prince 
returned.  It  was  just  about  that  time  that  my 
mother — with  what  she  doubtless  considered  a 
master-stroke  of  diplomacy — introduced  her  con- 
fessor, Father  di  Rossi,  a  suave  and  courtly  Jesuit, 
to  Mindoon.  They  were  mutually  pleased,  as  it 
happened,  and  met  often  to  discuss  theology  and 
the  influence  of  Catholicism  in  the  world.  This 
priest  afterwards  became  a  Monseigneur. 

It  is  not  the  custom  of  Roman  Catholics,  or, 
indeed,  of  Protestants,  to  try  and  obtain  converts, 
so  I  do  not  think  that  Father  di  Rossi  made  any  very 
decided  attempts  on  the  Prince's  immortal  soul.  I 
only  know  that  the  latter  declared,  with  one  of  his 
rare  smiles,  that  nothing  stood  between  him  and 
Rome  except  the  Holy  Ghost  (whom  he  could  not 
accept  in  the  Holy  Trinity)  and  his  respectful 
affection  for  his  father.  There  the  matter  ended 
once  and  for  always. 

Towards  the  end  of  June,  Mindoon  announced 
his  forthcoming  marriage  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  after  which  the  Queen  sent  a  letter  of 
congratulation,  very  guardedly  worded. 

It  was  well  known  that  Her  Majesty  was  no 
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enemy  of  mixed  marriages,  and  when  later  I  was 
presented  privately  she  was  most  gracious  and 
friendly.  Perhaps  the  reason  for  this — royalties 
never  act  without  some  reason — lay  in  the  not  far 
distant  prospect  of  the  annexation  of  Upper  Burmah 
to  the  British  Crown  ! 

A  few  lines  in  the  Post,  the  Irish  Times  and  Cork 
Examiner  brought  a  pretty  considerable  post-bag — 
several  from  complete  strangers,  a  few  the  reverse 
of  agreeable.     These  we  burnt. 

Our  German  friends  sent  congratulations,  with 
fruit  and  flowers.  The  Germans  are  very  cere- 
monious over  a  betrothal. 

The  Scotch  agents  of  the  Prince's  father  called, 
and  were  about  as  cordial  as  a  piece  of  Aberdeen 
granite.  Eugenie  wrote  very  prettily ;  Old  Mrs. 
Braham  very  stiffly,  a  communication  full  of  evil 
predictions  ;  Dolly  Wood's  note  was  so  simple  and 
kind;  her  sister  Tavia's  frankly  vulgar.  Francis 
Braham  came  in  person  and  seemed  very  ill  at  ease. 

My  old  theatrical  friends  did  not  forget  me — 
that  is,  not  all  of  them.  Bibidie,  who  was  back 
at  Paris,  sent  a  statuette  of  Fame — with  her  card 
of  felicitations  attached. 

I  showed  it  to  the  Prince. 

"  Curious  !  "  he  remarked.  "  I  knew  a  Bibidie 
once,  but  it  could  not  be  the  same."  His  expression 
darkened. 

"  Where  did  you  know  her?"  I  inquired. 

"  In  Venice." 

"  The  name  is  unusual." 

"  It  is,  but  they  could  not  possibly  be  the  same." 
Then  he  dropped  the  subject.  Apparently  the 
recollection  was  not  an  agreeable  one. 

From  Ireland  came — silence  ;  a  gift  not  common 
in  my  country ! 
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Discussing  the  few  invitations  that  were  to  be 
sent,  my  mother  said  :  "  Your  uncle  will  have  to 
be  asked." 

"  What  about  his  wife  ?  "  I  asked,  to  which  my 
parent  answered  that  the  lady  was  quite  impossible, 
being  a  very  common  Englishwoman  on  to  whose 
native  hopelessness  some  strata  of  Irish  vulgarity 
had  been  superimposed — making  her  quite  unfit 
for  publication. 

A  couple  of  afternoons  later,  Bibidie  was  an- 
nounced. She  came  in  looking  radiant — a  mass  of 
frills  and  lace  and  ribbons  !  Her  expression  was 
more  quizzical  than  ever,  her  long-handled  pince- 
nez  more  eloquent  than  of  yore.  My  mother  intro- 
duced her  to  Mindoon,  and  for  a  few  seconds  she 
appeared  what  my  father  described  as  "  grey  about 
the  gills,"  though  I  don't  think  the  change  was  as 
bad  as  that. 

"  An  old  acquaintance,  I  think  ?  "  Her  voice 
was  chill  and  sweet  as  she  extended  her  hand  ;  it 
was  the  smallest  and  prettiest  hand  I've  ever  seen. 

The  Prince  bowed  over  it  with  pronounced 
hauteur,  murmured  some  half-unintelligible  remark 
in  which  the  word  "  surprise "  figured,  and  as 
soon  as  possible  took  his  departure. 

"  How  strange,  my  dear  Clara,"  exclaimed 
Bibidie,  as  soon  as  the  door  was  closed,  "  that 
Lola's  future  husband  and  I  should  have  known 
each  other  quite  well." 

"  So  long  as  he  does  not  know  you  intimately 
now,  I  shall  not  be  anxious,"  my  mother  replied, 
and  I  wondered  what  she  meant. 

"  He  is  charming — quite  charming — but,  my  dear 
Lola,  he  has  a  temper  like  the  mistral.  See  that 
you  never  rouse  it."  Bibidie  fixed  her  gaze  on  me 
as  she  said  this. 
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"  I  can't  believe  it,"  I  asserted.  "  The  Prince  is 
always  the  same." 

Bibidie  smiled.  "If  you  continue  to  look  as  you 
do  to-day,  no  doubt  he  will  always  be  the  same." 

"  I  shall  try  to,"  I  replied,  not  at  all  compre- 
hending the  significance  of  her  words. 

"  For  another  ten  years  you  will  grow  handsomer 
every  day,"  she  continued,  bringing  a  long  and  critical 
survey  to  an  end  by  folding  her  glasses  and  letting 
them  drop  on  her  silken  lap. 

"  I  wonder  if  that  will  prove  true,"  murmured 
my  mother.  "  I  doubt  it.  Lola's  appearance  is 
too  much  of  the  journalere  order  to  be  a  real  success." 

"  Some  men  like  that,  ma  chere- — not  all  care  for 
one  to  be  always  the  same." 

"  Lola,  you  can  leave  the  room.  I  want  to  have 
a  talk  with  Mademoiselle  Leonard." 

I  went  and  joined  Shway-Yeo,  never  giving 
another  thought  to  the  fact  that  our  Bibidie  and 
the  Prince's  erstwhile  friend  were  one  and  the 
same. 

A  very  correct-looking  English  maid  had  been 
engaged  for  me.  Her  intense  respectability  was 
depressing.  I  would  have  preferred  a  French- 
woman or  an  Italian,  but  this  was  not  allowed. 

The  house  began  to  show  traces  of  something 
unusual  about  to  happen.  People  came  and  went. 
Boxes  were  always  arriving — messengers,  cabs,  tele- 
grams. 

One  afternoon,  when  by  some  miracle  I  was 
alone,  Eugenie  came,  bringing  her  present  in  person. 
I  was  very  surprised,  as  I  thought  her  to  be  still 
in  France.  I  received  her  in  my  bedroom  and 
thanked  her  for  the  beautiful  Spanish  shawl.  She 
did  not  stay  long,  and  when  she  was  leaving  she 
threw  her  arms  about  me. 
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"  Lola !  I  am  so  unhappy  about  you.  Would 
it  be  possible  to  break  it  off  now  ?  "  she  asked 
miserably. 

I  grew  cold  as  ice.  "  Are  you  mad  ?  "  I  de- 
manded. 

"  My  dear,  my  dear,  you  know  nothing ;  he  will 
never  make  you  happy." 

"  I  could  not  be  happy  with  a  parish  doctor  in 
an  ugly  suburb,  not  if  he  had  the  wisdom  of  Solomon 
and  the  virtues  of  St.  Anthony,"  I  told  her,  bitterly 
and  rudely. 

She  took  no  umbrage  at  this,  but,  still  holding 
me,  whispered : 

"  Darling  child,  I  only  speak  for  your  good. 
Four  years  ago,  Lola,  this  man  wanted  me — he 
forced  his  attentions  on  me.  That  is  why  he  is 
my  enemy  now " 

"  Or  you  his  !  "  I  suggested. 

"  Hush,  dear  !  " 

"  Why  say  this  to  me — even  if  it  be  true  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  save  you,  ch&rie." 

"  You  cannot !  I  would  not  be  what  you  call 
saved,  even  if  I  could." 

Eugenie  ignored  this  ;  I  think  she  really  was 
attached  to  me. 

"  Lola,  do  you  know  that  Bibidie  Leonard  was 
his  mistress  in  Italy  and  at  Paris  ?  " 

'"  Go  !  "  I  cried.  "It  is  nothing  to  me  if  she 
was — it  must  be  my  duty  to  see  that  neither  she 
nor  any  other  woman  disputes  his  future  with  me." 

Then  I  closed  and  locked  my  door,  and,  falling 
on  my  knees  beside  the  bed,  wept  as  I  had  never 
thought  to  weep. 

Eug6nie  Guffroy  and  I  were  parted  for  ever  ;  I 
thought  that  such  cruel  words  must  for  ever  kill 
our  friendship. 
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That  evening  the  Prince,  who  had  dined  with 
us,  put  a  letter  into  my  hand. 

"  Can  you  explain  this  ?"  he  asked. 

It  was  dated  from  Pump  Court  and  was  from 
John  Bruce.     It  said: 

My  dear  Fellow, — I  cannot  be  your  best  man, 
though  I  appreciate  the  friendship  that  prompted 
the  request,  nor  can  I  attend  your  marriage.  I  beg 
that  you  do  not  ask  my  reason,  as  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence to  either  of  you.  If  it  were  not  almost  a 
presumption  on  my  part  I  would  like  to  wish  you 
every  happiness  that  the  Fates  can  bestow ,  for  you 
are  both  worthy  of  it. 

I  shall  look  forward  to  seeing  you  some  day 
Meanwhile,  with  kindest  thoughts,  I  am  as  ever, 

John  Bruce. 

I  gave  it  back.  "I  do  not  understand  it,"  I 
told  him  truthfully. 

There  was  a  silence.  We  were  alone,  an  unusual 
occurrence. 

"  Does  it  mean  that  he  is  in  love  with  you, 
Lola  ?  "  Mindoon  asked. 

"  How  can  you  suggest  such  a  thing — you  know 
that  he  is  not !  "  I  exclaimed. 

The  Prince  regarded  me  moodily.  His  brow  was 
overcast  and  his  skin  had  paled.  Two  portentous 
signs  ! 

Suddenly  he  laid  his  hand  upon  my  arm ;  his 
voice  was  low  and  uneven,  for  he  spoke  under  the 
stress  of  great  emotion. 

"  Lola,  if  ever  you  care  for  anyone  else,  if  you 
ever  leave  me,  I  will  curse  you  and  I  will  haunt 
you  while  you  live.  Apart  from  me  you  shall  know 
neither  peace  nor  prosperity — a   wanderer  on  the 
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face  of  the  earth,  the  time  will  come  when  you  will 
not  have  a  roof  over  your  head,  neither  raiment  nor 
food.  Your  friends  will  desert  you,  your  enemies 
triumph  over  you;  life,  from  being  a  thing  of 
beauty,  shall  become  a  thing  of  terror.  All  this, 
and  more,  shall  be  your  portion,  for  I  have  loved 
you  in  a  way  that  few  are  capable  of — so  I  claim 
you  mine,  and  mine  only,  for  ever,  Lola — for 
ever !  " 

The  terrible  words  thrilled  through  the  stillness. 
Once  again  I  shivered,  for  the  air  around  seemed 
to  echo  to  mocking  voices.  I  had  a  wild  wish  to 
escape  from  one  who  could  speak  like  that. 

"  And  you  ?  "  I  managed  to  say  at  last.  "  You 
also  will  be  faithful  always  ?  " 

"  My  child,  I  will  not  lie  to  you,  neither  will  I 
pledge  the  future.  But  this  I  swear,  that  never 
will  I  give  even  a  mild  affection  to  other  women 
again.  The  passing  baseness  of  passion  does  not 
count." 

Before  I  could  dispute  this  or  question  him,  my 
mother  entered  the  room.  But  that  night  I  let  a 
mirror  drop — it  broke  in  half  a  dozen  pieces  at  my 
feet.  A  thrill  of  superstitious  awe  swept  through 
me.     The  next  day  I  was  taken  ill. 

I  could  not  move  ;  I  could  not  swallow.  I 
suffered  no  pain,  yet  felt  that  all  my  life  was  going 
from  me,  floating  away  on  an  unknown  sea  that 
stretched  for  miles  in  sooty  darkness  around. 
Everything  had  grown  black,  and  a  feeling  as  of 
death  came  creeping  through  my  veins. 

The  walls  of  the  room  seemed  to  close  in,  then 
suddenly  recede  and  widen  out.  Rifts  in  the 
ceiling  let  in  grisly  spectral  lights,  more  horrible 
than  words. 

Figures  moved  and  spoke  in  shadowy  space — 
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sheets  of  flame  flashed  across  my  brain  and  filled 
it  with  sheer,  palpitating  terror.  The  fibres  of  my 
very  being  grew  unmanageable  through  fear — but 
fear  of  what  and  of  whom,  I  knew  not. 

I  saw  through  a  perplexing  veil  of  indistinctness 
the  puzzled  face  of  Dr.  McNaughten.  Presently 
there  came  another  man — a  stranger.  They  con- 
sulted together.  They  shook  their  heads.  A 
woman  in  nurse's  costume  entered  the  room, 
followed  by  a  second.  I  closed  my  eyes  and  I  died 
so  I  imagined. 


In  a  month's  time  I  was  sufficiently  recovered 
to  be  carried  downstairs.  The  sensation  was  as  a 
return  from  a  long  journey.  Everyone  appeared 
strange  and  unfamiliar,  and  only  the  Prince  stood 
out  quite  clearly.  I  was  very  silent,  and  had  grown 
thin  and  weak. 

No  one  ever  gave  my  illness  a  name,  either  then 
or  later.  It  was  a  solemn,  awful  warning,  as  I  read 
it  afterwards. 

Late  in  August  they  dressed  me  in  mauve  satin 
— so  unlucky  ! — and  I  drove  with  my  father  to  the 
church,  in  which,  darkened  and  without  candles 
or  flowers  (Rome's  protest  to  a  union  with  an  alien 
from  the  fold),  I  was  married.  There  were  only 
six  people  present ! 

On  our  return,  my  husband  brought  his  brothers 
to  me  and  said  : 

"  She  is  your  real  sister  now — guard  her." 

They  kissed  my  hand  and  drank  my  health. 

Then,  hardly  touching  food,  Mindoon  bade  us 
all  good-bye  and  went  away,  as  he  had  always  said 
he  would,  to  see  his  people  and  ask  for  a  welcome 
for  his  wife. 
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A  strange,  ill-omened  marriage,  yet  that  night  I 
slept  the  dreamless,  happy  sleep  of  a  child. 

From  that  time  forward,  life  rapidly  took  on 
many  new  aspects  for  me. 

I  began  to  stand,  as  it  were,  apart  from  the  past. 
I  was  now  married  and  had  a  title  ;  I  possessed 
some  fine  jewels  and  a  great  quantity  of  beautiful 
clothes.  All  of  which  things  count  with  a  woman. 
I  was  courted  and  deferred  to  by  those  around. 
The  aureole  of  a  brilliant  and  most  unusual  future 
hovered  in  the  distance.  People  wanted  to  see  me 
— a  bride  and  yet  not  a  bride  ! 

As  I  grew  stronger,  many  invitations  came, 
including  one  from  some  cousins  of  my  mother's, 
who  had  a  small  place  in  Scotland,  and  who  suddenly 
remembered  our  existence. 

This,  it  was  decided,  I  should  accept. 

The  Prince  cabled  from  every  port ;  he  seldom 
wrote  !  I  did  not  miss  him.  He  was,  as  ever,  the 
good  fairy  who  had  waved  a  wonderful  wand,  and 
then,  when  the  blessings  fell,  had  disappeared,  and 
left  me  to  enjoy  them  undisturbed. 

Every  day  when  I  rose  I  felt  as  a  child  before  a 
box  of  unopened  toys.  The  hours  usually  held 
some  blissful  surprise,  which,  taken  with  the  joy 
of  returning  health  and  strength,  would  have  been 
enough  for  the  most  exacting  person. 

My  brothers  were  more  than  ever  mine.  Even 
Peechay  showed  regard  for  me,  which  was  by  no 
means  usual,  for  he  was  not  affectionate.  When  he 
had  ceased  to  miss  and  weep  for  his  mother,  he  had 
appeared  to  grow  very  cold ;  nor,  as  time  went  on, 
did  the  coldness  display  any  tendency  to  melt — so 
curious  in  one  so  young  and  so  Oriental.        .^jj  *?^ 

I  travelled  to  Totland  Bay  with  Evans, "my  maid. 
My  friends  received  me  in  a  house  placed Jhigh 
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above  the  sea,  surrounded  by  pine  trees  and  stretch- 
ing gardens.  That  week  was  remarkable  for  the 
great  honour  that  befell  me  in  being  taken  to  tea 
at  Farringford,  and  having  as  host  the  great  Lord 
Tennyson.  He  paid  me  the  enormous  compliment 
of  regarding  me  with  a  certain  degree  of  interest, 
even  addressing  me  personally. 

I  see  him  now,  wrapped  in  the  well-known  flowing 
cloak,  the  eyes  of  genius  flashing  their  message  to 
the  world  from  under  the  broad-brimmed  wide- 
awake hat.  We  talked  of  trees  and  birds — of  all 
poets,  Tennyson  best  loved  and  understood  the 
latter.  He  walked  with  us  to  the  gates  when  we 
took  our  leave. 

"  So  you  are  going  to  wing  your  flight  all  the 
way  to  Burmah,"  he  remarked  at  parting.  "  When 
you  return — if  I  am  still  living — you  must  come 
and  tell  me  all  about  it."     He  took  my  hand. 

"  Perhaps  a  happier  destiny  might  lie  here,"  I 
replied.  "  Has  not  one  of  the  most  illustrious  poets 
written : 

"  Better  fifty  years  of  Europe 
Than  a  cycle  of  Cathay." 

"  Possibly  the  writer  only  spoke  from  hearsay," 
he  answered  with  a  fleeting  smile. 

At  the  turn  in  the  beautiful  tree-shadowed  lane, 
my  friend  and  I  glanced  back.  Lord  Tennyson 
stood  looking  after  us. 

Alas  !    I  never  saw  him  again.  .  .  . 

When  I  returned  to  London  my  mother  told  me 
that  she  had  received  a  letter  from  her  cousin 
saying  that  it  would  be  a  great  convenience  to  them 
if  I  came  without  a  servant,  as  the  accommodation 
at  the  Lodge  was  very  limited. 

I    was    very    pleased.    Evans    was    useful    and 
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possibly  necessary,  but  her  demure,  precise  ways 
were'  a  trial.  In  time,  no  doubt,  I  should  get 
accustomed  to  them.  I  went  by  the  night  mail, 
taking  my  dog  Dandy. 

Mr.  Bruce  met  me  at  Aberdeen  in  the  morning, 
where  I  had  to  wait  for  an  afternoon  train.  He 
took  me  all  over  that  ugly  city  and  we  enjoyed 
ourselves  greatly.  He  said  no  word  about  his 
letter  or  my  wedding,  so,  of  course,  neither  did  I. 

My  cousin's  house  was  situated  near  Strathpeffer. 
John  Bruce  came  there  for  the  sulphur  cure,  accom- 
panied by  his  sister,  a  very  homely  person  who 
was  not  interesting. 

I  did  not  care  for  the  party  I  found  assembled 
with  my  hostess  on  my  arrival,  nor  they  for  me. 
The  men,  mostly  Scotch  and  all  sportsmen,  avoided 
my  society  studiously.  One — a  well-known  laird 
who  boasted  that  his  whole  year  was  spent  in 
killing  something — made  an  excuse  to  leave  the 
room  whenever  I  entered,  much  to  the  amusement 
the  other  people. 

I  was  very  glad  to  escape  and  go  for  a  walk 
with  John  Bruce  to  the  fruit  gardens,  where  we 
made  ourselves  ill  over-eating,  or  to  the  Spa  to 
watch  the  people  drink  waters  that  smelt  like  a 
lucifer  match  and  tasted  like  a  bad  egg. 

I  did  not  remain  the  fortnight  I  was  invited  for, 
but  returned  to  London  and  went  on  to  Brighton 
where  my  people  were.  I  told  my  mother  that 
I  thought  her  relations  expected  to  see  me  painted 
red  and  wearing  nothing  but  feathers — not  clothes — 
as  I  had  married  an  Oriental.     She  was  very  angry. 

I  received  two  ceremonious  but  very  affectionate 
letters  from  Mindoon,  who  expressed  the  hope 
that  when  he  cabled  from  Burmah — if  he  could  not 
return  in  person — that  my  father  and  I  would  not 
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delay  before  starting.  It  was  then  the  end  of 
October.  It  would  be  time  enough  to  prepare  when 
we  heard  definitely  from  him ;  meanwhile,  the 
sun  was  shining,  while  mentally  music  was  always 
playing. 

My  heart  danced.  Existence  beckoned  to  me 
with  both  hands  ! 

In  November  the  cable  came  to  us.  My  heart 
sank !  Suddenly  the  idea  of  leaving  home  frightened 
me.  Those  thousands  of  miles  across  the  ocean 
appalled  my  vision — I  was  happy  now  where  I  was. 
Should  I  be  happy  there  ? 

The  Far  East  as  a  probable  objective  in  an  un- 
planned, undated  time  to  come,  was  illusive  and 
attractive  ;  but  in  the  near  present,  as  something 
to  be  faced  at  once,  it  lost  a  great  deal  of  its  seduc- 
tion, and  became  a  hard  fact,  surrounded  by  such 
prosaic  details  as  tickets,  dates  of  sailing  and  cabin 
trunks — not  that  I  personally  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  latter. 

My  father  selected  the  ship  and  chose  the  accom- 
modation which  was  to  be  reserved.  I  trembled 
at  the  coming  separation  from  my  mother,  my 
brothers,  and  my  dog.  I  knew  that  I  should  return 
to  them,  but  I  had  a  feeling  that  it  would  not  be 
the  same  Lola !  No,  one  Lola  would  go,  but  quite 
a  changed  Lola  would  come  back. 

I  had  never  loved  my  mother  so  much  as  I  did 
then.  It  was  as  well  that  I  feared  her  harshness 
and  coldness  so  much,  otherwise  I  should  have 
defied  everything  and  refused  to  go  from  her. 

Had  it  not  been  that  my  dearest  papa  was  to 
accompany  me  all  the  way,  I  could  not  have  con- 
templated going  with  any  degree  of  resignation. 
I  was  really  of  a  very  affectionate  nature,  and  my 
home  geese  were  rather  like  birds-of-paradise  to  me. 
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My  mother,  who  noted  my  depression,  gave  many 
little  dinners,  followed  by  the  theatre  and  supper, 
besides  insisting  upon  my  accepting  all  invitations 
that  were  sent  me. 

So  the  weeks  narrowed  themselves  down  to  days  ! 

The  first  abrupt  reminder  of  how  near  the  date 
approached  was  the  going  of  the  servants  with  the 
heavy  baggage,  a  week  in  advance.  After  that,  the 
hours  positively  raced  by  till  the  morning  of 
departure. 

I  carry  only  a  confused  and  blurred  memory  of 
the  last  few  minutes  in  the  house,  while  the  omnibus 
waited  at  the  door. 

"Take  her,  Edward!"  cried  my  mother,  and  she 
went  into  her  sitting-room  and  locked  the  door.  I 
know  that  she  wept. 

My  dear  boys  never  spoke,  but  Shway-Yeo  held 
my  adored  Dandy  in  his  arms  and  came  like  that  to 
the  door.  Then  my  father  and  I  found  ourselves 
going  down  the  Bayswater  Road.  The  morning  was 
very  cold,  while  a  fog  stole  wraithlike  across  the 
Park — the  sun  a  monstrous  ruby  shining  through 
it.  .  .  . 

John  Bruce  was  not  at  Victoria;  his  regret  at 
my  departure  did  not  survive  the  comfort  of  his 
bed.  I  was  very  hurt ;  but  Mr.  Braham  was  there, 
armed  with  roses  and  lilies  and  violets. 

And  so  good-bye  to  London  ! 
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The  train  was  very  crowded ;  so  was  the  boat.  My 
father  had  a  magnum  of  champagne  wrapped  in  his 
travelling-rug,  I  remember — it  fell  out  and  was 
broken  on  the  pier  at  Calais,  and  the  French  porter 
said  : 

"  Je  ne  pense  pas  il  est  trls  sec,  Monsieur." 

It  made  us  smile  for  the  first  time. 

There  was  a  terrible  rush  for  seats  in  the  train 
at  Paris — it  was  long  before  the  days  of  the  train 
de  luxe  for  the  Riviera.  We  secured  two  at  the 
very  last  moment,  and  just  as  the  train  was  gliding 
away.  Had  we  not  done  so,  we  should  have  missed 
the  ship.  Our  companions  were  a  lady  and  her 
two  daughters,  going  to  Nice,  and  a  very  good- 
looking  Irishman  en  route  for  Egypt,  who  told  us 
with  Celtic  expansiveness  that  he  had  just  inherited 
a  castle  and  a  fortune  !  He  could  not  rest  for  a 
minute,  but  kept  showing  us  the  photos  of  his 
place,  until  my  father  warned  him,  with  a  whisper 
and  a  glance  at  our  dozing  companions,  that  he 
would  be  caught  and  married  before  he  reached 
Cairo  if  he  did  not  exercise  more  discretion.  This 
had  the  effect  of  sobering  him  for  a  little  while.  .  .  . 

Dear,  merry  Captain  Phillip,  what  friends  we  all 
became  later  ! 

The  P.  &  O.  s.s.  The  Khedive  was  timed  to  leave 
in  the  afternoon,  so  we  spent  the  morning  driving 
round  Marseilles,  and  lunched  with  Captain  Phillip 
before  going  aboard.     He  was  sailing  by  the  same 

IOI 
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J^oat  as  far  as  Port  Said.  There  was  a  goodly 
crowd  of  passengers  assembled  on  deck  when  we 
went  up  the  gangway.  Evans,  looking  very  ill, 
received  me  at  the  entrance  to  my  state  cabin 
below  ;  my  father  had  his  on  deck.  She  said  that 
the  passage  through  the  Bay  had  been  "  perfectly 
'orrible."  The  Burmese  servants  had  never  raised 
their  heads  from  their  pillows  all  the  way.  I  gave 
her  a  glass  of  champagne  and  a  caviare  biscuit, 
which  seemed  to  cheer  her. 

We  did  not  weigh  anchor  to  time,  owing  to  that 
cheery  personage,  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  being 
late  and  the  captain  disinclined  to  go  without  him  ; 
at  length  he  arrived,  all  smiles  and  apologies,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  after  we  had  commenced  our 
voyage  across  the  world  ! 

Across  the  world  !  What  a  wondrous  magnetic 
thrill  is  contained  in  those  words  !  .  .  . 

Dinner  was  served  at  six  o'clock,  despite  all 
grumblings  to  the  contrary — when  I  entered  the 
saloon  that  first  evening  there  were  gaps  every- 
where. The  Gulf  of  Lyons  is  noted  for  the  nasty 
jars  it  can  give  to  delicate  or  shy  stomachs  on  a 
windy  winter's  night. 

Lord  Charles  was  there,  however,  as  large  as  life 
and  fifty  times  more  natural.  He  sat  on  the 
captain's  left  and  I  on  his  right-hand  side,  my 
father  next  to  me.  Gradually  some  courageous 
souls  or  an  old  stager  made  a  belated  entry. 

The  commander,  a  very  agreeable  man,  and  his 
lordship  were  apparently  old  acquaintances.  I 
listened  to  their  conversation  with  great  interest, 
and  presently  they  were  kind  enough  to  include 
me  in  it. 

My  father,  looking  as  if  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  and 
he  were  ancient  acquaintances,  was  talking  to  a 
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clergyman  whom  we  had  seen  on  the  train,  and 
who  was  the  chaplain-designate  for  Fort  William  at 
Calcutta — one  gets  to  know  about  one's  fellows  so 
soon  on  board  ship. 

Captain  Phillip,  his  clean-shaven  humorous  face 
and  grey  eyes  beaming,  was  seated  beside  a  young 
lady  with  very  long  lashes,  and,  as  we  soon  found 
out,  a  decided  lisp.  The  second  officer,  a  smart- 
looking  man  with  a  pointed  chestnut  beard,  and 
two  Ceylon  tea-planters  completed  the  party.  The 
other  tables  were  practically  unoccupied.  The  ship 
rolled  and  pitched  a  bit  as  dinner  proceeded,  but 
this  did  not  interfere  with  our  enjoyment.  .  .  . 


The  next  morning  was  perfectly  lovely  !  The 
Mediterranean  was  like  a  heap  of  liquid  jewels 
around  us,  the  sky  a  huge  cap  of  cobalt  blue  above. 
What  a  joy  to  live,  to  breathe,  to  be  ! 

Several  other  people  made  their  appearance — 
none  of  them  particularly  interesting.  A  very 
pleasant  spot  had  been  chosen  for  my  chair.  My 
father's  cabin  was  very  roomy  and  convenient  ; 
its  three  portholes  looked  in  every  direction,  and 
when  at  eleven  o'clock  his  man  opened  champagne 
and  brought  pate  de  foie  sandwiches  and  placed  them 
on  a  table,  with  camp-chairs,  you  could  not  have 
wished  for  a  cheerier  place,  with  the  ripple  of  the 
waters  parting  at  the  ship's  sides  and  the  subdued 
animated  motion  of  the  engines  to  lend  their  rhythm 
to  the  whole. 

Only  forty-eight  hours,  and  already  London 
seemed  years  away  ! 

Captain  Phillip  and  I  paced  the  deck  with  con- 
scientious energy,  watched  languidly  by  one  or 
two  old  travellers  from  under  their  rugs.     Women, 
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I  hope,  will  be  interested  to  hear  that  I  wore  a 
blue  serge,  cut  by  Worth,  and  a  sealskin  and  sable 
hat. 

My  regret  at  leaving  home  was  beginning,  under 
these  new  influences,  to  lose  its  first  keenness. 
Happy — happy  youth  ! 

My  companion  entertained  me  with  an  account 
of  his  life  in  the  army,  which  he  had  just  left, 
anecdotes  of  Malta  and  of  Simla,  and  then  of  his 
uncle's  sudden  death  and  his  coming  in  for  Beau- 
fort Castle  and  its  delectable  appendages.  Later, 
he  confided  the  tale  of  a  hopeless  love  affair.  I 
found  out  that  most  men  did  this  after  a  time. 
I  suppose  I  was  very  sympathetic  in  those  days. 
To  commence  with,  I  believed  everything  that  I 
was  told,  which  is  a  great  asset. 

During  that  first  day  my  father  made  acquaint- 
ance with  a  widow  going  to  Madras  to  visit  her 
married  daughter.  She  was  very  pleasant,  not  at 
all  of  the  lady  fandas  order,  middle-aged,  and 
very  plain,  yet  before  that  voyage  ended,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  just  as  well  that  my 
mother  was  in  London  ! 

The  ship's  people  were  charming  to  us.  The 
third  officer,  a  cousin  of  the  late  genial  Mr.  Harry 
McCalmont,  and  the  image  of  him,  was  a  delightful 
personality  and  a  talented  artist.  The  second  was 
the  eldest  son  of  a  distinguished  V.C.,  and  was 
also  much  to  be  liked — Mr.  Dark  and  Mr.  Fair  we 
nicknamed  them. 

The  lady  passengers — mostly  Anglo-Indian — did 
not  like  me.  That,  however,  was  of  no  consequence 
and  did  not  rob  the  sunshine  of  one  iota  of  its 
glory. 

The  days  slipped  by  like  the  unrolling  of  a  silver 
ribbon,   and  when  we  saw  the  pinkish  walls  of 
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Port  Said  rise,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  water,  we  could 
not  realise  that  we  had  indeed  reached  the  area 
door  to  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  ! 

A  cable  from  home  for  my  father,  and  one  for 
me  from  Mindoon,  were  the  first  messages  given 
us  by  the  agent. 

The  lady  with  the  eyelashes  disembarked,  also 
Lord  Charles  Beresford.  Captain  Phillip,  to  my 
delight,  decided  to  continue  the  voyage.  The 
flowers  given  me  by  Francis  Braham  were  still 
alive  and  fresh,  which  struck  me  as  being  very 
remarkable. 

The  ship  was  to  coal  here,  so  we  all  spent  the 
day  ashore.  The  notice  board  announced  that  we 
were  to  sail  at  daybreak,  for  it  was  some  years  later 
before  the  P.  &  O.  ships  went  through  the  Canal 
at  night. 

How  amusing  I  found  Port  Said,  and  what 
rubbish  Captain  Phillip  bought  in  the  Greek  shops  ! 
A  party  of  us  had  supper  in  a  French  restaurant, 
and  then  went  and  played  roulette  at  a  kind  of 
cafe"  chantant  place  where  they  relieved  us  of  all 
our  ready  money  ! 

The  next  morning,  lingering  over  a  late  break- 
fast, as  The  Khedive  passed  slowly  between  the 
Canal  banks  and  Arab  boys  with  donkeys  shouted 
strange  words  to  us — compliments  or  insults,  who 
knows  ! — from  the  fawn-coloured  desert,  I  became 
aware  of  a  new  passenger,  seated  exactly  opposite 
to  me,  whose  eyes  for  some  considerable  space  had 
never  stirred  from  my  face. 

We  were  alone,  except  for  two  stewards  in  the 
offing,  so  at  last  I  returned  the  stranger's  gaze  and 
passed  some  trifling  remark  about  the  voyage  as 
I  did  so.  He  replied  affably,  with  an  American 
accent.     He  was  young,  good-looking,  and  had  that 
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charm  and  perfectly  natural  manner  that  American 
men  have  to  perfection.  It  was  for  me  impossible 
not  to  feel  cordial  and  at  ease  in  the  presence  of 
Arthur  Phelps  Dodge,  as  I  speedily  found  his  name 
to  be.  We  drifted  at  once  into  pleasant  talk. 
From  the  first  hour  the  attraction  was  mutual, 
and  our  acquaintance  became  friendship  with  those 
rapid  strides  that  only  life  on  the  ocean  knows. 

We  turned  to  each  other  with  that  glad  confi- 
dence that  quite  young  and  innocent  creatures  are 
permitted  by  the  gods  to  feel  at  least  once  this 
side  of  eternity. 

The  most  wonderful  of  my  early  memories — such 
as  a  mirage  near  Suez,  sunsets  in  the  Red  Sea, 
moonlight  off  the  coast  of  Arabia,  the  first  view  of 
Ceylon — are  all  for  ever  associated  with  the  presence 
and  the  voice  of  Arthur  Dodge. 

These  things  are  writ  in  fire  on  my  brain  and 
my  heart.  At  the  congealing  touch  of  death  they 
may  fade,  but  not  before. 

Captain  Phillip,  with  many  an  amused  and  mock 
reproachful  look,  yielded,  as  he  said,  before  the 
advance  of  America.  My  father,  easiest  and  most 
indolent  of  chaperons,  let  me  walk  and  talk  as  I 
willed  and  with  whom  I  chose. 

Can  a  person  be  in  love  with  more  than  one  at 
a  time  ? 

It  is  a  question  frequently  asked  by  silly  second- 
class  weekly  society  journals,  and  answered  in  the 
negative  by  people  giving  addresses  at  Brixton  or 
Kilburn. 

What  a  mental  arid  waste  such  a  negative 
implies  ! 

One  can  care  for  half  a  dozen  equally  sincerely 
and  perfectly,  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  were 
one  so  peculiarly  fortunate  as  to  come  into  contact 
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with  such  a  number  of  personalities  capable  of 
making  so  strong  an  appeal.     This  is  not  likely. 

Before  we  had  passed  Aden  I  loved  Arthur — 
though  I  did  not  care  less  for  the  Prince — and,  in 
spite  of  all  the  morals  in  Europe,  I  shall  love  him 
in  my  grave-clothes. 

Mine  was  not  an  infidelity  of  the  body  but  of 
the  mind.  The  ethics  of  the  world  make  a  great 
difference  between  the  two — few  realise  how  much 
more  haunting  and  dangerously  complete  is  the 
latter.  .  .  .  Bodies  are  easy  to  find — brains  so 
difficult  and  rare,  so  much  more  lasting. 

We  reached  Colombo  on  a  gorgeous  night ;  the 
harbour  was  crowded,  the  lights  on  shore  twinkled 
and  shone  like  great  fire-flies,  while  in  the 
heavens  above  reigned  all  the  unutterable  pomp 
and  glory  that  attend  a  moonlight  night  in  those 
waters. 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock.  There  was  no  one  on 
deck — everyone  had  already  gone  ashore,  as  our 
ship  was  to  stay  for  two  nights  for  cargo.  I  waited 
for  my  father,  who  had  gone  in  the  agents'  boat 
to  get  rooms,  as  we  were  told  that  the  hotels  were 
unusually  crowded  on  account  of  the  change  in  the 
Indian  Viceroyalty. 

I  leant  over  the  taffrail  and  surveyed  the  scene ; 
the  warm-scented  air  all  around  was  like  a  vast 
caress.  I  was  not  alone,  and  the  words  that  my 
companion  spoke  were  strange — the  vista  that  they 
opened  up  was  even  stranger. 

"  Come  with" me,  Lola — come  back  to  America. 
This  marriage  can  be  annulled.  We  will  have  just 
a  lovely  life  together  and  all  my  millions'U  be  of 
some  use  when  they  spell  You " 

His  voice  was  tremulous  ;  his  face  showed  ghastly 
white,  fervidly  anxious. 
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"  It  is  utterly  impossible,"  I  replied,  and  I  was 
quite  firm.  "  You  do  not  know — you  cannot 
understand ' ' 

"  I  may  not  know  all,  but  I  understand  quite 
enough — I  love  you — I'm  a  white  man — few  fortunes 
are  bigger  than  mine.  With  my  arm  to  protect 
you,  my  darling,  you'll  be  a  happy  and  a  good 
woman.  If  you  go  to  this  life  out  East,  it'll  break 
your  beautiful  heart,  my  Lola — it  will  be  too  strange 
and  too  difficult. "     He  paused. 

"  But  my  father,"  I  said,  smiling  a  little.  "  You 
forget  him." 

"  I  reckon  your  poppa  won't  give  much  trouble 
— he'll  like  the  States  a  sight  more  than 
he'll  ever  care  for  rubies  or  princes  or  palm 
trees." 

America  !  There  was  a  promise  of  dizzy  magic 
in  the  sound  ;  there  always  must  be,  when  it  falls 
on  Irish  ears ! 

I  put  out  my  hand  ;    I  felt  very  sad. 

"  No,  my  Arthur,"  I  said,  "  it  cannot  be — it's  too 
late — I'm  pledged  irrevocably,  you  see — and  so — 
and  so — good-bye." 

Before  he  could  prevent  me,  I  slipped  away. 
I  got  to  my  cabin  and  closed  the  door.  Through 
the  porthole  I  saw  the  ship  that  was  to  take  him 
to  China  and  Japan  already  getting  up  steam,  as  a 
sign  of  imminent  departure.  .  .  . 

Not  for  a  moment  had  I  been  tempted,  much 
as  I  liked  the  tempter — as  I  have  already  said, 
I  liked  him  overwell.  That  I  should  break  my 
word,  above  all  my  marriage  vows,  never  entered 
my  head.  Yet  in  the  years  to  come  I  was  to 
know,  as  completely  as  I  do  at  this  moment, 
that  if  I  had  gone  with  Arthur  life  would  have 
yielded  me  what  it  never  has — peace  and  honour 
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.  .  .  and  content.  So  extraordinary  is  Destiny, 
how  could  even  a  seer  have  chosen  for  the  best 
in  such  a  case  ? 


We  spent  the  next  day  lounging  about  the 
Grand  Oriental  Hotel,  and  dined  out  at  Mount 
Lavinia — of  course  we  visited  the  cinnamon 
gardens.  We  were  a  very  jolly  party,  that  included 
Captain  Phillip,  my  father's  "  widow,"  the  dark  and 
fair  officers,  and  myself. 

I  hoped  that  Burmah  would  be  like  that  lovely 
island,  with  its  red  roads,  its  emerald  trees  and  its 
grand  sea.  Unfortunately,  Burmah  was  not  at  all 
like  it,  except  in  the  colour  of  its  roads  and  the 
height  of  its  trees.  .  .  . 

Several  new  passengers  came  aboard,  including  a 
very  pretty  woman,  the  wife  of  a  Calcutta  merchant. 
She  had  all  the  delicacy  and  fragility  of  a  flower, 
yet  she  began  her  day  with  a  bottle  of  Burgundy, 
and  told  me  that  she  lived  only  for  big  game  hunting  ! 
She  was  regarded  with  disfavour  by  the  captain, 
who  warned  me,  very  unnecessarily,  against  the 
type.  Mrs.  Blane  was  by  no  means  the  worst 
example  of  Englishwoman  whom  I  met  out  East. 

Several  military  men,  an  armful  of  tourists,  and 
the  editor  of  a  famous  paper  completed  the  list. 
We  old  passengers,  as  is  the  way  of  the  breed, 
resented  their  coming  and  left  them  mostly  to  their 
own  devices. 

Madras  was  like  a  great  brazen  cauldron  of  heat ; 
we  stayed  only  a  few  hours.  Here  my  father  bade 
farewell  to  his  friend,  who,  however,  arranged  to  go 
home  on  the  same  ship  with  him.  I  was  very  glad 
of  this,  as  I  knew  how  lonely  he  would  feej  when 
he  had  said  good-bye  to  me, 
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We  passed  Vanderbilt's  magnificent  yacht  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Hooghly,  followed  soon  after  by 
the  British  gunboat  bearing  the  outgoing  Viceroy. 
Then  we  went  slowly  up  the  turgid  river  with  its 
banks  of  alluvial  mud.  We  passed  ruined  bunga- 
lows and  the  melancholy  palace  of  the  King  of 
Oudh.  Tears  came  to  my  eyes  when  I  heard  about 
that  innocent,  kind-hearted  man  .  .  .  with  his  wives 
and  his  animals. 

"  The  Prince,  of  course,  awaits  you  at  Calcutta," 
Captain  Phillip  said  to  me  as  we  stood  together  on 
deck. 

"  I  don't  know,"  I  answered  him. 

Suddenly  I  remembered  that  Mindoon's  tele- 
grams had  said  nothing  about  his  so  doing.  I 
remarked  upon  this  to  my  father,  who  merely  replied 
in  his  easygoing  way  that  it  would  be  all  right. 

"  I  suppose  you  will  stay  at  Government  House," 
hazarded  the  captain,  as  the  spires  of  the  "  City  of 
Palaces  "  began  to  punctuate  the  skyline. 

"  No,  we  shall  go  to  an  hotel." 

"  Not  a  chance  of  a  room,  unless  you've  engaged 
them !  Change  of  Government — everyone  down 
from  up-country.  Unfortunately,  we  are  not 
allowed  to  let  you  remain  on  board,"  was  the 
disturbing  response. 

When  we  reached  Calcutta  there  was  no  Prince, 
only  a  poor  old  Burman,  who  looked  like  some- 
thing off  a  tea-chest.  He  was  charged  to  see  after 
our  luggage  and  bring  us  a  sack  of  oranges  !  I  felt 
strangely  chilly  and  disappointed.  Everyone  began 
to  prepare  for  shore-going.  The  deck  was  piled 
with  luggage,  and  we  felt  very  dismal  and  com- 
pletely out  of  it,  till  the  second  officer  said  that  if 
we  would  wait  until  the  ship  was  empty,  he  would 
see  what  he  could  do. 
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That  night  found  us  handsomely  housed  in  the 
disreputable  neighbourhood  of  Dhurrumtollah,  in 
an  hotel  kept  by  a  Frenchman  ;  it  was  celebrated 
for  its  food  and  wines  and — well,  other  attractions. 
We  had  an  excellent  dinner  in  a  spacious  private 
room,  overlooking  a  garden,  and  drank  our  host's 
health  afterwards  in  a  bottle  of  rare  old  Bordeaux. 
We  began  to  feel  better  !  This  was  followed  by  a 
drive  along  the  river  in  the  scented  darkness  of  a 
night  in  India — and  then  to  bed. 

Our  English  servants  were  a  useless  encumbrance. 
Both  had  become  sulky  and  incompetent.  My 
sleeping-apartment  was  an  embarrassing  chamber 
— having  more  entrances  and  exits  than  a  French 
farce — while  some  fierce-looking  bandicoot  rats  dis- 
puted successfully  an  almond  cake  from  Buszard's. 
The  early  morning,  heralded  by  the  cawing  of 
crows,  found  me  up  and  ready. 

Captain  Phillip  was  in  the  entrance,  and  we  passed 
out  into  the  cool  air  together,  leaving  a  sleeping 
and  somewhat  dishevelled-looking  hotel  behind  us. 

We  walked  in  the  Eden  Gardens  under  the  giant 
palms,  and  watched  the  sun  gaining  ardour  in 
opaline  beauty  above  the  great  white  houses  across 
the  broad  green  maidan. 

The  atmosphere  was  delicious  in  its  crystal-like 
freshness. 

We  got  back  about  eight  o'clock,  to  find  my 
father  drinking  tea  on  the  veranda,  in  company 
with  two  very  pleasant  men  from  Lucknow.  He 
had  occupied  a  room  on  the  roof,  and  would  not 
have  had  a  bath  or  a  towel  if  it  had  not  been  for 
their  good  offices. 

"  I  think  the  Prince  ought  to  have  met  us,"  he 
confided  to  me,  with  which  I  agreed.  It  seemed  to 
suggest  a  lack  of  welcome. 
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We  made  arrangements  to  sail  by  the  steamer  for 
Rangoon,  known  as  "  the  mutton  mail"  on  account 
of  the  quantity  of  sheep  that  it  usually  carried. 
We  said  our  last  words  to  Captain  Phillip  on  the 
deck,  two  mornings  later ;  it  was  a  melancholy 
parting.  I  saw  him  next  at  a  ball  at  the  Castle  in 
Dublin,  but  he  had  grown  stout  and  serious! 

A  three  days'  run  brought  us  to  the  entrance  of 
the  Rangoon  River ;  there  were  no  other  passengers 
in  the  first  class. 

The  Prince  and  his  suite  came  on  board  when 
we  were  abreast  of  the  town,  which  appeared  a 
mass  of  brown  and  emerald,  surmounted  by  the 
great  glittering  Shw&  Dagon  Pagoda,  high  above  a 
belt  of  dark  verdure  ;  that  and  nothing  else  but 
heat  and  more  heat,  even  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

Mindoon  looked  very  well  and  very  happy 
when  he  greeted  us,  though  he  offered  no  apology 
for  not  having  been  at  Calcutta.  I  heard  the  real 
reason  later — in  fact,  there  were  two;  it  is  wise 
to  have  at  least  an  extra  one  for  any  action  that 
leaves  itself  open  to  question. 

We  descended  to  the  waiting  launch,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  cut  our  way  through  the  various 
native  craft  to  the  landing-stage.  Under  an  awn- 
ing decorated  with  flowers  were  grouped  several 
Burmese  gentlemen,  who  salaamed  silently. 
Beyond  was  a  beautiful  victoria,  drawn  by  four 
horses,  into  which  my  father,  myself  and  Min- 
doon got,  the  others  following  in  broughams  ;  two 
servants  standing  behind  held  powerful  umbrellas 
over  our  heads. 

We  started  off  at  a  fine  pace  over  scarlet-sanded 
roads  as  in  Colombo  ;  we  passed  white  buildings 
and  shrimp-pink  buildings  under  motionless  trees, 
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beyond  the  town,  to  where  teak-wood  bungalows 
with  dark  red  roofs  stood  in  well-tended  compounds. 
The  foliage  was  wonderful,  starred  here  and  there 
with  a  cerise-hued  flower.  We  met  other  carriages 
with  fat  Indians  or  tired-looking  white  people 
wearing  topees,  but  very  few  Burmese  were  to  be 
seen — except  some  carrying  water  melons  or 
cucumbers  in  creaking  baskets  slung  from  the 
shoulders. 

At  last  we  reached  the  Prince's  house,  about  five 
miles  from  Rangoon.  Built  by  German  hands,  it 
had  depth  and  space  and  comfort,  being  set  in 
grounds  that  contained  a  lake,  with  ornamental 
Burmese  bridges,  while  the  grounds  glowed  with 
scentless  flowers.  From  a  fine  tessellated  hall,  in 
which  played  a  fountain  set  in  a  Japanese  rock 
garden,  opened  many  rooms,  in  one  of  which 
breakfast  was  laid  and  punkahs  were  swaying. 
Innumerable  Indian  servants  stood  about.  Mindoon 
gave  directions  to  a  head-man  and  then  led 
the  way  to  the  dining-room. 

Countless  courses  were  served  to  us  ;  there  were 
wines  and  liqueurs,  and  heaped-up  fruits  on  silver 
dishes.  We  talked  about  the  voyage,  the  things 
seen,  but  with  me  there  abode  a  strange  anxiousness. 

When  the  meal  was  over  and  my  father  had  lit 
a  cigar,  we  moved  into  a  lounge  where  rugs  were 
spread  and  easy  chairs  of  all  kinds  abounded.  It 
was  very  hot.  I  intimated  that  I  wished  to  go 
to  my  room  ;  an  ayah  appeared,  and  I  was  con- 
ducted up  a  broad  staircase  to  a  great  landing, 
from  which  opened  more  doors — double-shuttered 
ones — and  I  found  myself  in  an  immense  bedroom. 
Coconut  matting  covered  the  floor,  a  carved  bed 
stood  in  the  middle,  a  great  dressing-table  and 
chair  were  placed  between  two  windows.     Beyond 
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was  a  dressing-  and  a  bath-room.  Here  I  found 
Evans — she  was  actually  smiling !  She  told  me 
that  she  had  a  suite  all  to  herself,  with  two  servants 
to  wait  on  her,  and  that  there  was  the  same  for 
my  father's  man.  She  told  me  that  there  were 
forty  indoor  servants,  and  that  the  stables  were 
very  large  ;  that  she  was  waiting  for  the  heavy 
luggage  to  arrive,  and  that  she  had  had  a  very 
good  breakfast.     All  this  in  rapid  sentences  ! 

The  view  from  my  room  was  very  fine — a  myriad 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  with  the  lake  beyond  glinting 
through — the  hoarse  voice  of  the  wily  crow  over 
all. 

I  sat  down  before  the  glass,  and  a  punkah  with 
a  splendidly  embroidered  petticoat  immediately 
began  to  wave  overhead.  On  the  bed  was  spread 
a  white  satin  cover,  with  Burmese  figures  and 
banners  worked  in  spangles  and  jewels  on  it,  to 
which  Evans  drew  my  attention. 

There  was  also  an  immense  bowl  placed  on  a 
table,  filled  with  the  most  mysterious-looking 
orchids  that  I  had  ever  seen.  Beyond  on  the 
terrace,  at  the  other  side  of  the  house,  promenaded 
some  white  peafowl — I  could  no  longer  doubt  that 
I  was  really  in  Burmah  ! 

Presently  the  luggage  appeared,  and  Evans  began 
to  be  busy.  The  heat  grew  greater  and  the  crows 
more  languid.  Evans  brought  me  a  gay  silk 
wrapper  that  she  had  found  in  the  dressing-room, 
where,  she  informed  me,  were  wardrobes  and  sandal- 
wood boxes  large  enough  for  everything. 

I  felt  languid  and  my  head  ached.  ...  I  must  have 
dozed.     It  was  all  so  strange  and  bewildering. 

When  I  awoke  the  shutters  were  closed  against 
the  fierceness  of  the  noonday  heat.  Evans  told 
me  that  it  was  one  o'clock  and  that  a  message  had 
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been  sent  to  say  that  tiffin  (or  luncheon)  would  be 
ready  at  one-thirty. 

She  had  laid  out  a  charming  gown  of  muslin 
and  Flanders  lace,  airy  and  light  as  a  zephyr,  with 
which  a  square  emerald  and  diamond  brooch 
(fastening  my  usual  violets)  toned  to  perfection. 

I  was  soon  dressed,  but  the  mosquitoes  robbed  the 
process — and  the  result  ! — of  all  pleasure. 

I  went  alone  down  the  sweeping,  shallow  stairs, 
with  its  plants  and  peeps  of  the  garden  through 
the  trellised  woodwork  of  the  walls.  Everywhere 
there  was  a  great  stillness — no  one  was  about, 
and  only  the  punkahs  moved.  As  I  reached  the 
last  step  the  friendly  thump,  thump  of  a  dog's 
tail  on  the  floor  greeted  me,  and  a  large  brown 
hound  came  forward,  with  a  very  real  canine 
smile.  Just  behind  stood  the  Prince.  He  put  out 
his  hand  and  led  me  gently  forward.  We  were 
quite  alone. 

"  Are  you  a  little  glad  to  see  me,  my  Lola  ?  " 
he  asked  as  his  eyes  met  mine. 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  I  am,"  I  replied. 

It  was  the  bare  truth.  His  presence,  his  voice, 
his  touch,  gave  me  a  deep  content.  And  how 
perfectly  the  setting  suited  the  picture !  How 
much  that  always  is — how  greatly  it  matters ! 
One  of  the  bitterest  things  about  poverty  is  that 
it  strips  one  of  the  appropriate.  Given  proper 
surroundings,  anything  can  happen,  and  happen 
decorously.  All  artistic  and  dramatic  natures  under- 
stand this  ;   and  mine  happened  to  be  both. 

"  Where  is  my  father  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  He  has  gone,  at  my  request,  to  write  his  name 
in  the  Chief  Commissioner's  book — it  happens  to 
be  the  day." 

"  He  won't  be  long  ?  " 
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"  He  ought  to  be  back  in  another  ten  minutes. 
Meanwhile  let  me  show  you  my  room." 

He  led  the  way  to  the  back  of  the  house,  and  I 
followed,  the  dog  coming  also. 

The  Prince  took  me  into  an  immense  place, 
half  open,  half  closed  with  Venetian  shutters.  The 
floor  was  covered  with  a  Persian  carpet,  the  walls 
with  Burmese  silk  purdahs,  and  it  was  filled  with 
things  of  France  and  of  China  that  glittered  like 
gems  in  the  soft  gloom.  Bowls  overflowing  with  the 
brilliance  of  the  poinsettias  made  splashes  of  deepest 
colour.  A  book-case  of  ivory  supported  a  clock 
studded  with  jewels.  Chairs  of  gilt  cane-work 
were  placed  between  the  various  punkahs,  so  as  to 
catch  every  suggestion  of  air,  while  through  chinks 
of  iced  cuscus-grass  at  the  veranda  end  the 
gardens  lay  in  all  their  strange  tropical  beauty. 
It  was  a  room  for  rest  and  dreams — perhaps  for 
still  more  wonderful  things  ...  it  was  like  nothing 
that  I  had  ever  pictured. 

"  You  like  it  ?  "  he  asked,  as  I  looked  round  with 
fascinated  gaze. 

He  wore  Arakanese  silk  of  dull  rich  tones,  one 
very  large  straw-tinted  diamond  shining  wonderfully 
in  the  shadows. 

"  It  is  really  beautiful  !  "  I  exclaimed.  I  glanced 
up.  He  appeared  taller  than  I  remembered 
when  in  London.  I  found  his  near  presence  very 
disturbing  ;  my  soul  trembled  ;  my  heart  beat  in 
great  throbs. 

"  I  have  not  thanked  you  yet  for  coming  all  this 
long  way  to  me." 

He  found  and  held  my  hand. 

"  There  is  no  need  for  thanks.  I  was  glad  to 
come." 

"  That  is  beautiful  hearing  for  me." 
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He  took  and  held  my  other  hand,  with  so  soft, 
so  insidious  a  touch. 

For  a  few  seconds  there  was  silence.  To  me  he 
seemed  so  far  removed  that  I  never,  to  the  very 
end,  lost  that  thrill  of  the  unknown.  It  is  pecu- 
liarly, I  think,  the  effect  of  the  Eastern  man  upon 
the  Western  woman.  A  second  only — yet  in 
emotion  a  year  could  not  equal  it. 

"  Star  of  my  destiny,  love  of  my  life  !  " 

His  voice,  so  charged  with  feeling,  melted  into 
the  silence  around.  Then  his  lips  were  laid  on 
mine. 


My  father  stayed  with  us  for  three  weeks.  He 
saw  Rangoon  and  its  motley  streets,  the  pagodas 
and  the  richness  of  the  country  all  around.  He 
attended  an  English  amateur  dramatic  performance  ; 
he  was  present  at  a  very  grand  "  ear-boring " 
ceremony  given  by  a  Bengali  gentleman  for  his 
daughter.  He  stood  by  my  side  when  I  received 
any  of  the  Burmans  of  note  who  happened  to  be  in 
the  Lower  Province  from  Mandalay. 

The  Burmese  ladies  were  very  fascinating,  and 
in  their  gay  fringed  silks  appeared  like  animated 
crackers.  They  expressed  most  friendly  and 
delightful  sentiments  in  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
courteous  language  in  the  world. 

They  came,  they  smoked,  they  laughed  and 
nibbled  bon-bons  and  sipped  champagne — for  the 
sake  of  admiring  its  golden  bubbles  ! 

The  English  officials  left  cards  in  the  strictly 
orthodox  hours.  But  of  all  who  drove  up  to  the 
big  entrance  there  was  not  one  single  member 
of  Mindoon's  family.  It  was  strange ;  it  was 
also    disturbing.     How    disturbing    I    was    yet    to 
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learn.  My  father,  if  he  noticed  the  omission,  said 
nothing,  but  at  last  one  day  I  took  courage  and 
asked  : 

"  Your  people — where  are  they  ?  "  And  I 
trembled  as  I  did  so,  for  though  I  adored,  I  also 
feared  him. 

"  They  live  in  Arakan,"  he  gave  me  answer. 
"  It  is  three  and  a  half  days  from  here." 

"  They  send  no  greeting  ?  " 

"  They  send  no  greeting  ;   it  is  not  their  custom." 

I  was  silent.     I  was  not  convinced. 

"  Darling,  do  I  not  content  you  ?  " 

"  Of  course  you  do " 

"  Then  let  us  forget  everything  else." 

He  caressed  me  as  only  he  could  caress,  with  the 
lightness  of  a  bird  and  with  a  wildness  of  passion, 
with  ardour  and  softness  combined,  with  a  touch 
that  sobbed  through  one's  veins  with  fire,  that 
burned  one's  body  with  desire,  that  raised  to  the 
very  heights  and  flung  to  the  very  depths. 

O  !  my  lover  who  is  dead,  I  wonder  who  taught 
you  those  ways  ! 


"  Soon  after  your  father  has  gone,  we  will  go  to 
Upper  Burmah,"  Mindoon  told  me.  "  I  will 
present  you  to  the  King  and  Queen." 

"  I  would  prefer  to  see  your  mother  first." 

"  Impossible,  my  Lola,  until  my  mother  sends 
for  you." 

"  And  if  she  never  sends  ?  " 

"  She  will  do  so  when  you  give  me  a  son."  He 
touched  my  hair  with  a  lingering  touch. 

It  was  agony  to  say  good-bye  to  my  father. 
I  begged  of  him  to  stay,  but  he  shook  his  head 
and  reminded  me  that  my  mother  was  all  alone  ! 
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In  effect  the  heat,  which  was  growing  greater 
every  day,  was  not  an  inducement  to  anyone — 
free  to  go — to  be  tempted  to  linger. 

So  he  went,  laden  with  souvenirs,  while  Mindoon 
and  I  took  up  our  life  together. 

Those  weeks,  in  spite  of  the  countless  irritations 
and  discomforts  of  one  of  the  most  detestable 
climates  in  the  world,  were  perfect.  We  turned 
the  pages  of  an  illuminated  book  together.  In 
every  way  the  Prince  was  a  splendid  companion. 
We  moved  in  perfect  mental  unison.  So  blissfully 
contented  were  we  that  the  departure  for  the  Upper 
Province  was  postponed.  We  attended  one  or  two 
dinner  parties,  and  gave  a  very  large  one  ourselves. 
For  the  rest,  the  time  went  in  superintending  the 
making  of  a  miniature  race-course,  visiting  the 
stables,  driving  or  riding  at  dawn. 

Evans  fell  ill  with  fever,  and  caused  me  some 
anxiety.  I  escaped  myself.  When  March  arrived 
the  heat  grew  quite  unbearable — so  did  the  insects  ! 
Fearing  that  my  health  might  suffer,  Mindoon 
took  me,  the  horses,  and  an  immense  number  of 
Burmans  to  Mandalay,  and  there  we  remained 
for  most  of  the  last  two  years  of  the  life  of  the 
Royal  House  of  Burmah. 

Now  some  of  the  real  difficulties  of  my  position 
were  to  confront  me.  Could  the  Prince  and  I 
have  lived  alone,  free  from  outside  influence,  I 
believe  all  would  have  been  well.  Unhappily  it 
is  other  people  who  make  or  mar  (usually  the  latter) 
a  marriage — far  more  than  do  the  two  most  con- 
cerned. Ours  was  peculiarly  open  to  interference, 
nor  could  it  have  been  otherwise.  That  being  so, 
given  Mindoon's  temperament,  one  could  not 
have  held  him  ;  but  I  might  have  subdued  and 
trained  my  own  character,   have  grown  resigned 
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and  patient.  Instead  of  which  I  did  not  ...  I 
did  not.  .  .  .  The  heart  ruled  the  head,  and  the 
head  was  undisciplined,  self-willed,  jealous,  dis- 
contented !  In  my  difficulties — and  they  were  not 
a  few — there  was  no  help.  Religion  gave  but  little 
aid,  but  little  guidance.  I  had  to  get  everything 
out  of  myself,  and  the  wells  were  not  sufficiently 
deep  nor  sufficiently  pure.  My  training  also  had 
been  so  defective. 

Mandalay,  when  I  first  beheld  it,  was  a  city  of 
light  and  life  and  colour — a  city  of  prosperity  and 
movement — and  0  !  it  was  beautiful.  When  last 
I  saw  it,  it  was  a  place  of  death-like  desolation, 
though  the  people  still  held  to  courtly  ways  and 
courtly  dress.  They  are  a  finer  and  a  nobler  race 
altogether  than  those  of  the  Lower  Province — the 
only  reason  for  this  appears  to  lie  in  climate  and 
also  memories  of  a  time  when  a  conqueror  did  not 
rule  their  country. 

Mindoon  had  told  me  a  certain  amount  about 
King  Theebaw  and  his  Queen,  their  surroundings, 
and  the  influences  that  carried  most  weight.  The 
King  was  weak,  self-indulgent,  and  not  particularly 
intelligent.  His  wife,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
beautiful  (she  had  Shan  blood  in  her  veins),  pre- 
eminently intrigante,  and  only  lacked  education 
to  have  been  one  of  the  very  few  really  great 
women  of  the  world.  She  had  not  borne  any 
children,  yet  her  influence  with  Theebaw  remained 
sufficiently  strong  to  restrict  his  matrimonial 
straying  strictly  within  the  limits  of  her  own 
family — his  two  other  wives  being  the  Queen's 
sisters.  By  them  also  there  was  no  family,  hence 
the  perpetual  plotting  amongst  ministers  and  others 
as  to  the  selection  of  an  heir. 

Of  the  Queen's  private  life  little  was  known — or 
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at  least  it  was  not  talked  of  beyond  the  confines 
of  the  Palace  moat.  Mindoon  added  that  she 
spoke  French  fluently,  bought  largely  at  Paris,  and 
was  credited,  rightly  or  wrongly,  with  conducting 
a  secret  correspondence  with  France,  with  a  view 
to  various  concessions  to  that  country  in  the  shape 
of  plans  and  leases,  railways,  banks,  and  so  on. 

This,  then,  was  the  woman  whom,  the  Prince 
warned  me,  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  as  a 
friend,  and  most  dangerous  as  an  enemy.  In  fact, 
he  said  in  conclusion,  that  if  the  Queen  did  not 
smile,  Mandalay  would  not  be  a  healthy  place  of 
residence  ! 

All  that  I  heard  stimulated  my  curiosity  ;  I  felt 
most  anxious  to  behold  her,  and  still  more  so  to 
make  a  good  impression. 

We  drove  to  our  residence  immediately  on  arrival. 
It  was  enormous,  but  most  comfortable,  with  its 
chunamed  walls  and  curled  teak-wood  roofs,  each 
roof  being  superimposed  on  the  other,  with  small 
golden  bells  hung  round  that  tinkled  charmingly 
when  the  slightest  breeze  arose.  The  rooms,  lead- 
ing one  from  the  other,  were  covered  with  scented 
matting  and  silken  rugs  ;  the  chairs  were  Burmese, 
and  bore  an  impression  of  the  royal  peacock  and 
the  sacred  elephant  on  their  backs.  From  the 
ceiling  hung  lamps  of  very  old  Burmese  workman- 
ship, that  shimmered  with  gold-leaf  and  semi- 
precious stones.  On  the  walls  were  stiff  portraits 
of  various  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  painted 
by  Chiang-Tsu,  a  Chinese  artist  of  some  note. 
There  were  no  punkahs,  only  large  fans  to  be  pro- 
pelled by  attendants  when  necessary. 

It  was  much  cooler  here  than  in  Rangoon.  A 
delightful  suggestion  of  air  swept  through  the 
splendid  building,  which  was  in  no  way  impeded 
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by  silly  hangings  and  knick-knacks  so  beloved  of 
the  English  mem-sahib. 

Without  were  sombre  palms  and  wild  orchids, 
and  a  view  of  the  many  k^oungs  and  pagodas  for 
which  Mandalay  is  famous.  It  was  all  very  restful, 
and  the  Burmese  who  glided  in  and  out,  fulfilling 
no  ostensible  purpose  because  they  were  not  servants, 
gave  the  last  delicate  touch  to  the  whole. 

I  felt  that  it  would  be  difficult  not  to  find 
contentment  in  a  place  such  as  this  ! 

My  bedroom  was  furnished  in  Burmese  fashion — 
a  very  low  bedstead  spread  with  coconut  mats, 
and  an  elaborate  mirror  and  toilet  things  placed 
on  the  floor  ;  an  altar  in  one  corner  held  a  Buddha, 
fashioned  of  jade,  before  which  candles  burnt  and 
roses  drooped.  The  shutters  were  all  closed,  and 
there  was  a  faint  perfume  of  the  champac  flower. 
I  glanced  round.  The  netted  sunbeams  coming 
through  the  shutters  fell  about  the  statue  of  Buddha, 
causing  the  god  to  smile  ;  one  of  the  candles  shot 
suddenly  up,  made  a  desperate  struggle  to  regain 
its  steady  glow,  and  then,  for  no  reason,  went  out. 
The  smile  seemed  to  deepen  as  if  it  was  an  allegory 
that  it  had  looked  upon. 

Just  then  Evans  entered  with  my  own  particular 
chair,  hand-table,  and  a  few  favourite  books.  I 
told  her  to  go  away  and  return  in  two  hours  ;  then 
I  lay  back  amongst  my  cushions  and  gave  myself 
up  to  thought.  ...  It  is  one  of  youth's  countless 
privileges  to  find  pleasure  in  reverie,  but  how  we 
hate  it  in  after  years,  when  the  future,  to  which 
we  had  looked  forward,  has  for  so  long  become  the 
past,  when  the  bright  hopes,  the  dreams,  the  plans, 
are  as  dead  as  last  year's  lilies  and  not  nearly  so 
fair  to  gaze  upon  ! 

To  me,  on  that  first  day  in  Mandalay,  life  was  a 
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very  lovely  possession.  It  was  a  casket  of  jewels, 
a  calendar  of  endless  fair  weather  !  Serene  and 
unsullied  as  the  blue  of  a  Burmese  sky,  I  could  not 
picture  where  or  how  or  why  a  cloud  should  ever 
drift  across  it  !  That  so  divine  a  work  as  happiness 
should  in  its  essence  and  its  design  be  so  frail,  this 
I  did  not  know. 

What  a  lot  one  has  to  learn  at  seventeen,  and 
what  a  thousand  pities  it  is  to  have  to  learn  it ! 

At  five  o'clock  I  went  downstairs.  The  atmosphere 
was  all  blue  and  rose  and  yellow.  The  great  hound 
lay  at  rest  on  the  pavement  of  the  hall,  parrots 
whistled  gaily,  a  fountain  threw  its  silver  shower 
aloft,  while  the  glorious  haze  of  late  afternoon 
swept  over  and  held  the  place  in  its  hot  embrace. 

Mindoon  came  towards  me. 

"  What  a  long  while  you  have  been,"  he  mur- 
mured in  soft  reproach.  "  Come,  the  Queen  sends 
a  welcome  to  you." 

I  felt  gratified  and  pleased. 

He  put  aside  the  satin  purdahs  that  covered  the 
door  of  a  kind  of  ante-chamber  ;  here  was  a  gold 
tray  covered  with  fruits,  a  jug  and  two  heel-less 
goblets,  while  on  a  tablet  of  rice-paper  bearing  the 
sacred  elephant  were  written  some  words  in 
Burmese,  which  I  was  told  were  of  an  extreme 
courtesy.  The  gift  was  a  beautiful  one,  the  surface 
of  the  tray  being  enriched  by  grinning  figures  of 
giants  and  dwarfs,  apparently  lost  in  the  mazes  of 
some  great  forest  in  a  raised  design.  The  goblets 
represented  fawns  drinking  at  a  brook-side. 

The  Prince  summoned  our  Mohammedan  khan- 
sameh  and  bade  him  carry  the  tray  to  the  veranda, 
and  bring  champagne  for  us  to  toast  the  Queen, 
Sup-Yaw-Lat.  When  this  had  been  duly  observed, 
we  took  a  long  drive  round  the  city  together.     It 
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was  all  most  refreshingly  Burmese,  and  though 
there  was  a  large  Italian  quarter  and  another 
devoted  to  the  French,  they  appeared  to  fit  into 
the  whole  scheme  with  great  ease  and  completeness. 
This  is  perhaps  not  so  surprising  when  one  remembers 
that  it  was  the  Venetians  who,  in  the  sixth  century, 
first  opened  up  the  gold  and  silver  sea  of  commerce 
(as  they  phrased  it)  between  the  two  nations.  They 
are,  as  a  people,  very  like  the  Burmese  in  many 
ways,  and  between  them  there  has  always  existed 
a  warm  and  smiling  sympathy.  The  same  might 
be  said  of  the  French,  who,  many  hundreds  of 
years  later,  brought  their  charm  and  their  greatness 
to  Burmah.  The  Germans  came  about  the  same 
time,  and  effected  a  revolution  in  trade,  in  know- 
ledge of  various  kinds,  and,  above  all,  in  the  art  of 
constructing  houses  that  would  defy  the  climate. 
But  where  the  Italians  and  the  French  won  the 
affection  of  the  Burman,  the  German  gained 
only  admiration  and  respect. 

Coming  to  the  more  intimate  side  of  life,  marriage 
between  the  Italian  and  the  Burmese  has  been  very 
successful,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  their 
children,  who  have  displayed  a  singular  beauty 
and  refinement.  To  judge  by  results,  the  Latin 
and  the  Eastern  blood  have  mingled  well. 

We  paid  a  visit  to  a  quaint  little  hotel,  kept  by 
a  Florentine  and  his  wife,  both  of  whom  appeared 
to  know  Mindoon  well ;  they  held  animated 
conversation  over  Chianti  and  olives,  in  which  I 
could  not  join  as  I  do  not  speak  Italian. 


We  dined  alone  that  night,  which  was  destined 
to  be  very  unusual  in^the  time  just  ahead.  I 
remember  well  that   I  wore  a  gown  made  by  a 
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famous  house — it  was  a  satin  of  faint  blush  colour 
that  had  lovely  lights  and  shadows  in  it  as  one 
moved.  My  hair  was  held  up  by  a  tiny  coronet 
of  black  diamonds,  of  which  I  was  very  proud. 
Of  course  I  had  my  violets.  We  dined  at  a  round 
table  in  one  of  the  smaller  of  the  rooms,  banked 
with  flowering  plants.  It  had  elaborately  carved 
punkahs  and  swinging  Chinese  lamps. 

Our  Mohammedan  servants,  in  Mindoon's  livery 
of  white  and  apple-green,  looked  very  well  against 
this  background. 

I  glanced  now  and  then  at  my  husband.  He  wore 
a  purple  pasoh  and  a  white  velvet  coat,  fastened 
with  pearl  buttons.  He  was  very  animated  and 
smiled  frequently ;  a  feeling  of  passion  and  of 
pride  possessed  me  when  I  met  his  slumbrous  eyes. 
We  belonged  each  to  the  other. 

"  You  are  very,  very  good-looking,  my  Lola," 
he  said  suddenly,  and  I  grew  warm  to  my  very 
eyelids. 

I  did  not  answer.  I  was  very  shy  with  him  still. 
I  was  shy  always,  even  when  the  memory  of  our 
dead  children  and  a  feeling  of  exceeding  bitterness 
alone  remained.  Still,  he  always  could  have  done 
with  me  what  he  wished. 

"  How  do  you  like  Mandalay  ?  " 

"  I  love  it  !  " 

"  You  have  no  regrets,  beloved  child  ?  " 

"  None.     How  could  I  ?  " 

"  Will  you  always  feel  like  that  ?  " 

"  I  think  so — I  hope  so." 

"  I  hope  so  also ! "  he  exclaimed  with  sudden 
gravity.  "  I  hope  that  you  and  I  will  live  to  prove 
that  East  and  West  can  meet  in  other  ways  than  to 
draw  swords " 

"  Or  shed  tears,"  I  supplemented. 
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"  Or  shed  tears  !  "  he  agreed. 

When  dinner  was  finished,  he  rose  with  me. 

"  Come  and  see  my  books — I  have  a  small  library 
— bought  by  my  eldest  brother  from  a  Russian  who 
was  here  once,  and  who  got  into  trouble  for  shooting 
one  of  Theebaw's  elephants." 

He  led  me  to  a  room  furnished  like  an  office,  but 
with  big  glass-faced  bookcases,  with  numerous 
small  burning  lamps  on  the  shelves  to  ward  off  that 
horrible  insect  of  literary  tastes,  known  as  the 
book-worm. 

Here  was  a  veritable  feast ! 

The  standard  authors  of  England,  France  and 
Germany  occupied  an  immense  space.  The  English 
and  Scottish  poets  were  on  a  revolving  stand  made 
of  ebony  and  cool  ivory,  and  decorated  with  a 
winged  figure  of  Mercury,  beautifully  executed  in 
malachite. 

Lines  upon  lines   of  my  favourite  writers,  what 
memories — what   beautiful   hours   stretched   ahead 
of  one  !     To  me,  books  have  ever  been  more  desir- 
able than  jewels  or  pictures,  or  any  of  the  precious 
things  of  this  world.     In  a  locked  drawer  were  a  few 
rare  first  editions,  notably  that  of  "  The  Bride  of 
Lammermoor."     There  was  a  treasure  inscribed  on 
palm  leaves,  found  in  a  monastery  beyond  Maymyo, 
that  gave  the  secret   history  of  Burmah  from  the 
fourth    century.      It   was   always   easy   and   very 
revealing    to    see    with    what  reverence   Mindoon 
regarded  books,   from   the   very  way  he   touched 
them,  the  delicacy  and  reverence  with  which  his 
long  slender  fingers  turned  each  page.    We  were 
never  so  happy  as  when  we  met  on  the  common 
ground  of  literature — would  that  we  had  never  met 
on  any  other  ! 
There  was   one    case    devoted  entirely  to  Law 
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books  brought  by  the  Prince  himself  from  London, 
while  lower  down,  hidden  away  by  a  lacquered 
screen  of  Benares  work,  were  a  quantity  of  the 
well-known  yellow-backed  French  novels,  and  also 
several  Italian. 

The  collector  of  all  this  reading  material  had 
apparently  been  of  catholic  tastes ! 

At  that  moment  one  of  the  Burmans  entered, 
and  shikoing  and  sinking  to  one  knee,  he  addressed 
Mindoon. 

"  Amuse  yourself,  Lola,  for  a  few  minutes  ;  I  must 
speak  to  someone." 

He  went  out,  and  I  found  myself  alone  in  that 
compelling  silence  that  only  the  home  of  books  can 
ever  bestow  in  full  perfection.  Then,  to  my  regret, 
I  found  that  the  cases  were  all  locked  ;  only  the 
revolving  stand  was  open.  I  touched  and  opened 
the  volumes  one  by  one.  They  were  all  old  familiar 
friends  !  A  tiny  brochure,  bound  in  brown 
embossed  velvet,  fell  to  the  floor  ;  on  picking  it 
up,  it  proved  to  be  a  copy  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
poems,  with  the  one  written  the  night  before  his 
execution  that  concluded  with  those  famous, 
disdainful,  passionately-coloured,  cynical  lines  : 

"  Go,  tell  Love  it's  Lust, 
And  if  Love  make  reply, 
Then  give  Love  the  lie." 

My  eyes  fell  on  them.  I  felt  as  if  a  wasp  had 
stung  me.  How  could  so  great  a  man  have  voiced 
in  the  presence  of  death  a  sentiment  so  false ! 
I  turned  hurriedly  to  Tennyson's  "  The  Brook,"  as 
one  athirst  seeks  cool  clear  water — but  I  returned 
to  Raleigh. 

I  then  noticed  that  on  the  first  page  there  was 
written  in  very  fine  characters  and  in  English  : 
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To  Mindoon.  in  memory  of  lovely  hours  in 
the  Veneto  and  at  Rome  in  two  graceful  years, 
from  Gemma  di  Caterini. 

I  replaced  the  booklet  as  a  pang  of  ridiculous 
jealousy  shot  through  me.  I  turned  to  leave  the 
library  just  as  he  re-entered.  He  apologised 
for  being  so  long,  but  did  not  say  what  had  detained 
him. 

"  Had  you  many  friends  in  Italy  ?  "  I  asked  later. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  he  replied  quite  readily.  "  I  am 
devoted  to  the  Italians  ;  they  always  remind  me  of 
rainbows." 

"  By  that  you  mean " 

"  Everything  that  is  illusive  and  passing,  yet 
full  of  light  and  passion  and  variety  in  the  pass- 
ing." 

"  I  see ! "  I  answered. 

I  wondered  under  which  of  those  headings  the 
giver  of  Raleigh  had  come. 

"  You  like  things  that  pass  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  1    Don't  you  ?  " 

"  I  had  not  thought  about  it — by  that  word,  do 
you  mean  circumstances  or  places  or  people  ?  " 

"  All — all ;  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  one  can 
avoid  a  mental  morass — that  is  the  chief  attraction 
of  travel." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  it  is — but  of  course  it  is  !  " 

I  was  silent.     This  sentiment  required  reflection. 

"  Perhaps  one  day  you  will  wish  me  to  pass," 
I  murmured. 

"  My  dearest  love,  what  a  strange  idea — does  one 
wish  for  the  sun  to  set  ?  " 

"  If  it  allows  the  moon  to  rise  !  " 

He  put  out  his  hand  and  took  mine.  "  The  moon 
has  a  face  of  tears — who  could  care  for  tears  ?  "  he 
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asked.  His  voice  was  in  itself  a  caress,  as  he  rose 
and  drew  me  to  him. 

"  You  must  not  think  these  things — come,  let  us 
forget  everything,  save  that  we  are  married  and  that 
we  are  alone." 

He  kissed  me  on  the  forehead.  I  think  that  he 
had  the  most  beautiful  lips  in  the  world.  What  a 
language  is  that  of  love  when  learnt  in  the  earliest 
dawn  of  womanhood,  from  a  master  of  all  its 
idioms  ! 


"  The  Queen  will  receive  you  at  twelve  o'clock. 
Be  on  grand  terrace  tenue  at  half-past  eleven.  I  will 
drive  you  there,"  was  the  Prince's  message,  just 
after  daylight  next  morning. 

"  His  Highness  has  gone  out  riding,"  Evans  told 
me. 

The  English  mail  was  due  to  arrive  by  the  first 
post,  so  I  remained  indoors,  taking  my  chota-hazn 
in  my  own  room,  and  throwing  food  to  the  birds 
in  the  compound. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning,  full  of  the  cool  softness 
of  the  dawn,  with  a  mist  like  a  bridal  veil  above 
the  wind-wooing  palm  fronds.  Pale  saffron,  dim 
blue  and  rich  crimson  stained  the  sky,  heralds  of 
the  coming  of  that  cruel  sun,  while  a  couple  of 
crows  perched  on  the  shutter  disputed  my  right  to 
eat  buttered  toast  before  they  did. 

What  a  wonderful  bird  is  that  same  crow  !  How 
felicitous  is  the  cunning  of  his  expression,  the 
lightning-like  turn  of  the  head !  All  his  movements 
are  so  self-conscious,  so  well  calculated.  He  is  pre- 
eminently the  criminal,  both  by  instinct  and 
cultivation,  of  the  world  of  birds. 

The  letters  came  while  I  was  still  talking  to  my 

I 
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winged  visitors.  It  was  a  heavy  bag,  but  I  read 
only  my  mother's — long  and  not  very  entertaining. 
She  complained  of  the  gap  that  my  absence  spelt 
to  her — at  this  I  felt  a  little  sceptical — and  begged 
me  to  hasten  my  return  home.  I  had  not  even 
thought  of  it  yet  !  She  did  not  allude  to  my  father, 
except  to  say  that  she  was  thankful  to  have  him 
home — this  she  had  written  ever  since  his  return. 
The  boys  were  all  well,  the  weather  was  detestable, 
and — Bibidie  was  engaged  to  be  married  ! 

I  thought  that  I  would  tell  this  latter  piece  of 
news  to  Mindoon,  and  watch  the  expression  of  his 
face. 

How  innocent  I  was  ! 

Looking  back,  I  perceive  with  shame  how  middle- 
class  my  mind  still  was. 

The  immediate  future,  however,  was  destined 
to  begin  the  change  in  that  direction. 


Evans  chose  my  attire  with  even  more  than  her 
usual  care,  on  that  memorable  morning,  while  the 
sun  climbed  up  to  his  exalted  throne  in  the  heavens. 
It  was  a  mauve  muslin  with  entre  deux  of  Limerick 
lace  ;  with  it  went  a  Gainsborough  hat  of  brown, 
with  drooping  turquoise  feathers,  that  had  a  most 
luxuriant  sweep.  I  wore  a  turquoise  sash  with 
fringed  ends,  and  round  my  neck  was  a  long  chain 
composed  of  every  stone  found  in  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  to  which  was  attached  a  portrait  of  the 
Prince,  drawn  on  prepared  cedar  wood  and  rimmed 
with  diamonds. 

In  my  belt  were  my  violets,  delicately  perfumed. 
I  went  downstairs  drawing  on  my  long  gloves ; 
Evans  followed  with  a  tiny  fan  with  jewelled  sticks, 
and  a  scent  bottle  that  was  also  a  vinaigrette. 
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We  went  in  the  state  carriage  with  postillions. 
On  the  seat  were  my  offerings  to  the  Queen,  chosen 
at  Mindoon's  suggestion  from  my  varied  posses- 
sions as  being  likely  to  please  her.  They  consisted 
of  a  cerise  parasol  that  had  as  handle  a  realistic 
duck's  head,  which  on  being  touched  opened  its 
beak  and  said  quack-quack.  There  was  also 
a  shawl-pin  representing  a  skull,  with  eyes  of 
garnet  that  moved  and  flashed,  and  a  musical-box 
with  a  miniature  orchestra  of  monkeys,  made  of 
gold,  with  pearl  bells. 

These,  he  declared,  would  be  great  novelties — 
like  all  Orientals,  she  delighted  in  mechanical 
devices. 

We  passed  over  the  great  moat — afterwards  so 
famous — where  the  crocodiles  with  their  cynical 
mouths  and  small  treacherous  eyes  had  their  home. 
I  registered  a  hasty  impression  of  an  immense 
rambling  building,  before  which  stood  an  imposing 
guard. 

I  was  then  ushered  with  all  ceremony  into  a  hall, 
supported  by  numerous  pillars  covered  with  a 
glittering  fretwork  of  what  appeared  at  the  first 
glance  to  be  jewels,  but  was  cleverly-cut  coloured 
glass. 

Here  Mindoon  left  me,  and  I  followed  the  gay 
figures  of  my  two  guides  through  more  halls — all 
bare  of  furniture  but  full  of  space.  Then,  from 
nowhere  that  I  could  see,  four  very  pretty  Burmese 
girls  appeared.  The  men  shikoed  profoundly  and 
fell  back. 

They  smiled  at  me  with  the  most  engaging 
frankness,  then  turned  and  signed  to  me  to  go 
where  they  did. 

They  were  clad  in  very  sombre  colours  and  had 
bare  feet.     I  gathered  that  they  were  hand-maidens 
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of  some  kind.  Burmah  being  a  country  free  from 
caste  made  it  difficult,  at  the  first  blush,  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  upper  and  the  lower  ranks. 

They  led  me  down  a  very  long  corridor,  that  gave 
on  to  gardens,  and  then  very  quietly  and  suddenly 
they  opened  double  doors  and  stood  on  either  side  to 
let  me  pass  within. 

I  entered  a  large  room,  supported  by  two  arches, 
at  the  end  of  which  was  a  raised  platform  on  which 
were  rugs  and  chairs,  occupied  by  a  group  of  women 
forming  such  a  riot  of  colours  as  to  suggest  a  bouquet 
of  exquisite  flowers  culled  at  random  by  the  hand 
of  an  artist. 

As  I  advanced  down  the  long  chamber,  one  of 
them  detached  herself  from  the  rest  and  stood 
waiting  my  approach. 

It  was  the  Queen  of  Burmah  —  anywhere  one 
would  have  known  that  she  was  Royal.  She  greeted 
me  with  great  ease  and  fluency  in  the  French 
language ;  then  dismissing  her  attendants  she  invited 
me  to  a  seat  beside  her. 

Sup-Yaw-Lat  was  in  those  days  quite  young,  and 
without  any  exception  far  and  away  the  most 
beautiful  woman  I  ever  saw  in  Burmah.  Tall  and 
lithe,  she  had  the  dead-white  skin  that  one  sees  on 
Russian  or  Roman  women,  and  that  goes  often 
with  Shan  blood,  with  golden-brown  eyes  and  a 
most  engaging  expression  ;  while  she  had  the  splendid 
black  hair  and  small  hands  and  feet  that  are  the 
heritage  of  the  race. 

But  above  and  beyond  all,  she  possessed  that 
nameless  air  of  nobility  and  distinction  that  is  the 
dowry  of  the  very  few  in  any  nation,  and  is  some- 
times seen  irrespective  of  birth  or  heritage. 

From  the  first  moment  of  our  meeting,  the 
sympathy   and   regard   was    mutual.    Time    only 
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deepened  it.  Always  the  Queen  was  my  friend.  In 
all  the  sun-steeped  times  that  I  was  privileged  to 
spend  with  her,  she  never  changed  in  any  way. 

Sup-Yaw-Lat  lives  still ;  I  wonder  if  she  ever 
thinks  of  me,  now  that  we  are  both  old  women  ? 

To  return  to  that  first  morning  when  she  expressed 
so  many  charming  sentiments  about  my  husband, 
and  her  lively  satisfaction  at  receiving  his  wife. 
She  questioned  me  about  my  voyage  and  my 
impressions  of  India  and  other  places,  and  then, 
thanking  me  for  my  sweet  kindness,  she  dismissed 
me  with  a  wish  for  my  early  return.  Then  she 
clapped  her  hands,  when  her  flower-like  ladies 
entered,  and  I  left  in  precisely  the  same  fashion  as 
I  had  arrived. 

I  went  home  with  a  certain  pleased  sensation, 
like  satin  lying  about  my  heart. 

The  Prince  expressed  satisfaction  when  I  gave  him 
an  account  of  what  had  passed. 

"  This  will  reach  the  ear  of  my  people  and  it  will 
be  extremely  good,"  was  his  comment.  I  never  said 
anything  when  he  spoke  of  his  family.  It  seemed 
best  not  to  do  so. 

That  evening  we  were  not  alone.  The  manager 
of  a  French  bank  and  a  Burmese  barrister  took 
dinner  with  us. 

Early  the  following  morning  came  a  message, 
formally  thanking  me  for  the  presents  and  asking 
that  we  would  both  join  "  the  circle  "  that  evening. 

This  pleased  Mindoon  very  much.  He  explained 
that  no  higher  mark  of  personal  and  private  regard 
could  be  given. 

"  My  father  has  never  been  invited  !  "  he  told  me. 

"  What  does  the  invitation  mean  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  Just  everything." 

"  And  the  King — does  he  figure  largely  ?  " 
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Mindoon  laughed.  "  My  Uncle  Theebaw  !  No, 
he  is  most  amiable  and  pleasing,  but  that  is  all.  " 

"  The  Queen  rules  ?  " 

"  She  rules — or  the  influence  of  her  particular 
favourite  rules." 

"  By  that  you  mean " 

"  What  I  say — no  less — no  more." 

"  She  of  course  has  never  had  a  lover  ?  "  I 
blushed  furiously  when  I  asked  this. 

The  Prince  shrugged  his  fine  shoulders.  "  My 
Lola,  what  a  question  !  How  can  one  tell,  and  in 
any  case  why  should  one  even  begin  to  tell  ?  " 

I  felt  very  properly  rebuked. 

"  She  is  beautiful." 

"  That  has  always  been  admitted." 

"  Is  she  popular  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  so,  but  what  difference  can  that 
make  ?  " 

"  If  the  Queen  and  I  became  great  friends,  would 
that  please  or  annoy  you  ?  " 

"  It  would  be  interesting." 

"  In  what  way  ?  " 

"  To  watch  my  clever  aunt  trying  to  make 
an  impression  on  the  pure  ivory  of  my  Lola's 
composition." 

"  Would  she  not  succeed  ?  " 
'  I  don't  know,  but  I  should  derive  amusement 
in  the  watching." 

"It  is  nice  to  know  that  you  will  be  amused. 
I  think  she  is  charming." 

"  My  angel,  so  do  many  others.  Sup-Yaw-Lat  is 
wonderful — had  she  education  the  whole  world 
would  not  be  half  large  enough  for  her — fortunately, 
she  has  always  been  in  Mandalay  with  Theebaw." 

"  And  the  King— what  is  he  like  ?  " 

"  Oh !    The  King  is  just  the  King !     Come  and 
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kiss  me,  my  darling  love,  and  then  let  us  go  down- 
stairs." 

Much  later  that  night,  when  we  were  once  more 
alone,  we  had  a  small  supper  served  in  my  room. 
The  long  shuttered  doors,  opening  on  to  the  balcony, 
were  thrown  wide  to  admit  the  new  moon  and  its 
staring  lovely  ash-strewn  face.  How  entrancing  is 
a  night  in  Burmah  !  You  forget  and  forgive  so 
much  in  those  soul-enwrapping,  passion-provoking 
hours,  in  which  the  idea  of  repose  is  so  repugnant 
both  to  mind  and  body.      .  . 

The  meal  was  laid  on  a  round  silver  table,  just 
under  the  swing  of  the  punkah.  The  confused 
perfumes  of  Mandalay  swept  up  from  the  com- 
pound— the  croaking  of  the  sturdy  bull-frog  thrusting 
his  voice  now  and  again  through  the  stillness. 

For  a  few  minutes  I  stood  alone,  wrapped  in 
reverie,  gazing  out  on  the  wide  view.  Then  Mindoon 
joined  me.  His  presence  always  brought  with 
it  something  that  words  cannot  paint.  He  conveyed 
atmosphere,  confidence,  repose,  all  in  one. 

To  think  that  a  day  was  to  dawn  when  those 
things  would  be  for  ever  dead  ! 

Impossible — impossible  ! 

"  What  will  happen  to-morrow  evening  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  am  not  sure  ;  the  circle  widens  and  contracts 
and  has  considerable  diversity,"  was  his  reply  as 
we  sat  down. 

"  Music  ?  " 

"  Sometimes.  There  is  a  young  half-caste  who 
plays  the  zither — as  you  know,  I  dislike  music,  so 
does  the  King." 

"  Heathen  !  "  I  exclaimed, 

"  Then  occasionally  she  has  a  dramatic  repre 
sentation,  or  the  dancing  girls  are  summoned — 'the 
first  is  tedious^  but  the  latter  is  quite  nice," 
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"  Are  the  dancing  girls  pretty  ?  " 

"  Not  particularly  ;  the  Queen  does  not  encourage 
good  looks  too  much."  The  speaker  smiled.  "  As  a 
matter  of  fact  I  expect  we  shall  have  cards  or 
chess — both  are  very  popular." 

"  Who  will  be  there  and  what  shall  I  wear  ?  " 

"  Her  ladies  will  be  present  and  perhaps  a  few 
favoured  relations.  The  Kyaw  Myaung  Mynghi, 
who  is  our  Minister  to  France,  is  here — you  are  sure 
to  meet  him." 

"  Is  he  nice  ?  " 

"  '  Delightful '  describes  him.  I  have  great  regard 
for  the  old  man." 

"  You  do  not  say  what  I  should  wear." 

"  My  fairest,  you  look  well  in  everything,  but 
since  you  ask,  I  advise  great  simplicity  and  no 
ornaments,  for  nobody  has  such  jewels  as  the  Queen 
— her  rubies  and  her  pearls  must  be  the  finest  in  the 
world." 

"  And  she  takes  pride  in  that  ?  " 

"  Very  much  so — when  Theebaw  gives  her  a  new 
stone,  he  forgives  himself  a  month's  indiscretions." 

"  Is  he  so  very  indiscreet  ?  " 

"  As  kings  only  can  be  !  " 

The  Prince  gazed  reflectively  at  his  wine,  floating 
in  a  lovely  Venetian  glass.  Then  he  raised  it  against 
the  light  when  the  amber  of  the  liquid  took  on 
purple-reddish  hues,  before  he  sipped  it  gently, 
with  slow,  penetrating  satisfaction. 

"  I  will  order  the  horses,"  he  said.  "  We  will 
drive  to  the  town — only  Christians  ever  go  to  bed  on 
the  night  of  a  full  moon." 

***** 

Oh  !  hours  of  delight — of  adolescence  of  complete 
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abandonment  to  all  the  joys  of  youth  !     Let  an 
old  woman  once  again  bend  mentally  her  knee. 


When  we  drove  to  the  Palace  the  next  evening, 
it  was  a  blaze  of  light.  Many  carriages  stood  under 
the  great  portico,  with  their  attendant  servants. 
Within,  the  most  beautifully  clad  people  glided 
silently  to  and  fro. 

In  the  hall  were  enormous  Chinese  figures,  with 
moving  heads  and  hands,  from  whose  interior 
emanated  strange  but  greatly  soothing  perfumes. 
If  carnations  and  fuchsias  could  detach  themselves 
and  walk,  then  might  you  have  some  notion  of 
the  scene  that  burst  upon  my  sight  when  we  were 
ushered  into  the  vast  room  in  which  were  Sup- 
Yaw-Lat,  her  suite  and  her  guests. 

There  were  about  fifty  persons  assembled,  all 
smiling  and  talking  in  the  easy,  natural  way  that  is 
so  characteristic  of  the  Burmese  people. 

The  Queen  left  her  group  and  came  forward  in 
a  .perfectly  informal  way  at  our  entrance.  She 
wore  a  skirt  that  trailed  on  the  ground,  composed 
of  the  heaviest  silk  of  crossed  colours ;  a  jacket  of 
magnificent  lace,  and  seven  rows  of  pearls  clasped 
by  an  emerald  of  huge  size. 

The  pearls  reached  to  her  knees  ! 

She  spoke  to  me  first  in  French,  to  my  husband  in 
their  own  language.  Then  she  turned  and  intro- 
duced me  to  a  tall  and  venerable-looking  man  in 
white  and  scarlet. 

He  and  I  at  once  drifted  into  conversation  in 
French,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  realised  that  I  was 
talking  to  the  Burmese  Minister  at  Paris. 

We  found  many  things  to  speak  of.     t  • 

Mindoon    moved    far    down    a  room   that   for 
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height,  proportion,  and  general  effect  could  not 
easily  have  been  equalled.  Its  noble  lines  were  in 
no  sense  diminished  by  furniture  or  hangings  or  other 
disfigurements. 

A  few  very  fine  chairs,  several  ivory  inlaid  tables, 
with  carved  and  jewelled  chessmen,  were  the  only 
things  extraneous  to  the  effect  of  the  whole. 

From  ceiling  to  floor  windows  were  thrown  wide 
open,  protected  by  a  very  fine  silken  mosquito  mesh, 
saturated  with  a  native  stuff  for  which  those 
engaging  intruders  had  a  decided  distaste. 

At  the  Palace  mosquitoes  never  succeeded  in 
annoying  one. 

Punkahs  there  were  none.  An  attendant  waved 
a  fan  just  behind  one's  seat,  with  such  irritating 
effect  that  I  begged  that  it  might  stop.  Very  soon 
I  ceased  to  miss  punkahs,  and,  my  Latin  blood 
assisting,  I  did  not  suffer  from  the  heat  nearly  so 
much  as  I  expected. 

On  that  first  evening  we  did  not  remain  very  long. 
I  did  not  see  the  Queen  again  to  speak  to,  yet  from 
that  hour  my  real  life  at  Mandalay  began. 

Had  my  very  plain  white  muslin  gown,  and 
simple  violets,  much  to  do  with  Sup-Yaw-Lat's 
graciousness  ?  If  so,  it  is  well  that  at  the  time  I  did 
not  realise  how  dangerous  such  garb  was  destined 
to  be! 

I  always  remember  that  night — pricks  of  thorns 
steeped  in  blood  are  not  bitterer  ! 

Looking  back  with  eyes  of  age,  one  sees  that 
certain  events  occurred  only  when  and  how  they 
must.  This  only  I  know,  that  my  life  in  so  far  as 
real  contentment  goes  was  for  ever  finished.  Other 
people  began  to  come  imperceptibly  between  us — it 
is  the  history  of  most  marriages ;  it  is  pre-eminently 
the  history  of  this  one. 
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The  next  time  I  was  invited  to  the  Palace  was  in 
the  morning,  some  days  later.  The  Queen  had  two 
of  the  nuns  from  St.  Joseph's  Convent  with  her. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Mission  in  Burmah  was,  and  is, 
a  French  one.  The  Queen  employed  them  to  obtain 
various  things  from  Paris  for  her.  I  was  astonished 
later  to  find  what  a  great  quantity  of  French  things 
were  put  away  in  big  presses — things  of  no  practical 
use  at  the  Court,  for  great  offence  would  have  been 
taken  by  the  people  if  their  Majesties  had  shown 
any  leaning  in  public  towards  things  European.  So 
it  was  not  known  how  large  and  continuous  were  the 
Queen's  purchases,  or  that  she  invariably  used 
French  perfumes  and  soaps. 

The  nuns  had  brought  a  quantity  of  Point  de 
Bruxelles  that  particular  day — the  Queen  wanted 
my  opinion  of  it,  or  she  said  that  she  did. 

The  attitude  of  the  nuns  towards  the  Queen  was 
quite  a  revelation  to  me.  Her  manner  towards 
them  was  caressing  and  in  a  sense  deferential.  The 
Queen's  command  of  the  French  language,  though 
quite  good,  did  still  admit  of  some  amusing  pitfalls. 

When  the  nuns  left,  Sup-Yaw-Lat  bade  me  come 
to  her  own  Pavilion,  erected  near  the  Moat,  whence 
she  could  look  on  her  friends,  the  crocodiles,  whom 
in  private  she  called  Gaudama's  illegitimate  sons. 
This  pavilion  was  built  of  coloured  glass,  raised 
high  from  the  ground,  and  really  was  extremely 
pretty.  No  one  went  there  who  did  not  stand  high 
in  favour  of  the  owner.     This  was  well  understood. 

Waiting  within  it  on  that  particular  morning  was 
the  young  and  engaging  Count  de  Chimay,  and  a 
Burmese  gentleman  destined  to  influence  me  and 
my  general  outlook  very  greatly.  The  Frenchman 
was  an  old  habitue,  that  was  evident. 

The  Queen  offered  me  one  of  her  own  cigars, 
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which  I  believe  were  very  potent.  I  declined  as 
I  have  never  smoked.  I  was  just  thinking  how 
particularly  handsome  she  was  looking,  when  my 
attention  was  caught  by  the  Burmese  stranger 
addressing  me  in  excellent  English. 

I  glanced  at  him  and  saw  an  extremely  grave  and 
poetic  person.  From  the  first  opening  sentence,  we 
drifted  into  a  delightful  friendship.  So  easy — so 
kind — so  natural  ! 

Mhin  Hla  was  a  man  of  all  worlds ;  it  was  amusing 
to  reflect  that  the  amorous-lidded  eyes  and  dreamy 
expression  covered — or  were  credited  with  covering — 
one  of  the  astutest  commercial  brains  in  the  entire 
country. 

It  was  whispered  that  to  his  advice  the  Queen 
owed  her  well-lined  pocket ;  if  this  was  correct  or 
not,  one  does  not  know.  Anyhow,  he  was  her  cousin 
by  marriage. 

I  learnt  how  far  and  fast  he  had  travelled  ;  there 
was  not  a  place  worth  thinking  of  that  Mhin  Hla 
had  not  visited.  His  way  of  talking  held  a  charm 
all  its  own.  I  quitted  his  company  with  regret, 
and  greeted  him  again  with  a  pleasure  so  spontaneous 
as  to  suggest  a  growing  interest  deeper  than  a 
platonic  friendship  is  supposed  to  allow.  So  it 
was  from  the  first,  and  never  otherwise.  After  all, 
why  not  ? 

While  the  Queen  was  engaged  with  the  young 
Frenchman,  Mhin  Hla  and  myself  had  ample  time 
in  which  to  review  many  aspects  of  men  and  things. 
This  was  only  the  first  of  many  such  meetings,  and 
when  I  did  not  meet  him  at  the  Palace,  he  frequently 
dined  with  us. 

Mindoon's  regard  for  Mhin  Hla  was  hardly  less 
than  my  own.  But  between  Mhin  Hla  and  myself 
the  feeling  was  extraordinarily  cordial  and  sweet. 
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I  was  indeed  fortunate  in  meeting  Orientals,  who 
knew  Europe  so  well,  and  all  of  whose  knowledge 
was  good  for  them,  because  they  were  good 
people. 

From  this  period  onward,  few  days  went  by  in 
which  I  did  not  see  the  Queen.  I  began  to  make 
good  progress  with  the  language,  so  before  long 
I  could  talk  a  little.  She  used  to  chaff  me  in  her 
pretty,  insouciant  way,  about  many  things, 
especially  about  Mhin  Hla,  whose  wife,  she  declared, 
was  getting  restive. 

How  this  always  amused  her  !  She  would  laugh 
delightedly. 

The  Queen  was  the  most  magnificent  questioner 
that  I  have  ever  known.  As  acquaintance  pro- 
gressed rapidly  between  us,  she  declared,  after 
I  had  told  her  all  that  I  knew  of  Paris,  that  she 
would  defy  Theebaw  and  visit  that  city  incognito 
with  me.  So  we  began  to  plan  delightful  journeys 
together. 

Looking  at  this  woman  whom  Nature  had 
dowered  so  generously,  it  was  passing  strange  to 
reflect  that — according  to  custom — she  and  Mandalay 
had  never  parted.  Born,  brought  up,  and  married 
in  the  same  place  ! 

Alone  with  me,  she  was  quite  different  from  what 
the  Court  knew.  The  facets  to  her  character  were 
of  myriad  scintillation ! 

To  see  her  playing  battledore  and  shuttlecock 
with  her  ladies,  or  listening  with  lowered  eyelids 
to  petitions — and  then  to  hear  her  views  of  life, 
as  clothed  in  the  French  tongue,  was  indeed  a 
perplexing  and  intoxicating  draught. 

It  was  now  June,  and  I  had  never  seen  the 
King  to  speak  to.  He  was  reported  to  spend  the 
greater  part  of  his  leisure — as  his  illustrious  father, 
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Mhuido-Mhin  had  done  before  him — in  the  society  of 
the  witty,  pious  and  illuminating  Dr.  Marks. 

This  very  distinguished  divine  possessed  the 
valuable  gift  of  being  "  all  things  to  all  men."  He 
had  enormous  influence  over  both  the  Kings  :  the 
old  one  and  the  younger. 

Having  once  conversed  with  Dr.  Marks,  it  was 
quite  easy  to  understand  this.  Later  on  he  dis- 
tinguished our  house  with  his  presence  on  very 
many  occasions. 

One  night  the  Queen  was  ill.  I  was  sent  for. 
Fortunately  it  was  merely  a  passing  malaise,  but  it 
gave  me  the  opportunity  of  studying  her  more  closely. 

She  lay  on  a  spacious  low  bed,  covered  with  silks 
and  satins.  The  pillows  were  large  and  soft,  and 
were  piled  high. 

She  wore  a  wrapper  of  black  silk,  fastened  by  a 
jewelled  peacock's  feather.  Black  is  most  unusual 
wear  in  Burmah  ;  it  became  her  well. 

"  Paris,  Paris !  "  she  exclaimed  as  I  entered. 
She  sometimes  called  me  that. 

"  You  are  better  ?  "  I  commenced. 

"  But  yes.  I  will  remove  to  our  Garden-house 
for  a  few  days  ;  you  shall  come  and  our  other  friends. 
We  will  make  merry  !  "  She  turned  over  to  select 
one  of  her  big  cheroots.  How  beautifully  proportioned 
her  body  was.  She  was  one  of  those  women  who 
involuntarily  make  pictures  of  themselves.  She 
lay  there  with  the  line  from  shoulder  to  ankle,  a 
theme  equally  for  brush  or  pen. 

While  she  occupied  herself,  I  gazed  round  the 
room — it  had  twenty-five  doors  and  its  distances 
were  especially  soft  and  seductive. 

Sup-Yaw-Lat  leant  back,  smoking. 

"  I  am  always  sure  to  be  alone  here,"  she  said, 
"  unless  I  order  otherwise." 
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"  But  the  King  ?  "  I  inquired. 

She  smiled  one  of,  her  slow  smiles. 

"  The  King  has  good  manners."  Then  she  added 
gravely : 

"As  a  truth,  to  most  women  of  my.  years  these 
rooms  would  seem  lonely  without  the  step  or  voice 
of  a  lover,  but  curiously  le  voix  de  la  nature  says 
nothing  to  me." 

The  speaker  puffed  at  her  great  buff  cigar  ;  her 
black  brows  forming  fine  arches  over  the  velvet-like 
beauty  of  her  eyes. 

Presently  fruit  and  wine  were  served,  which  I 
just  touched,  and  then  shortly  afterwards  withdrew. 

Just  about  this  period,  the  bee  of  racing  had 
stung  Mindoon  badly.  The  apathy  of  Theebaw 
towards  the  world  of  sport — always  so  loved  by 
the  Burmese — had  been  for  some  time  a  matter  of 
complaint. 

It  was  suggested  that  princely  relatives  should  fill 
the  royal  gap.     Mindoon  was  only  too  willing. 

There  was  an  English  officer  amongst  our  guests 
one  evening,  I  remember.  Major  Watson  was  a 
man  of  good  family,  deeply  interested  in  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  Arab  strain,  crossed  in  Burmah. 
Mindoon  was  quite  enthusiastic,  and  it  proved  a 
very  pleasant  evening. 

After  dinner  the  Prince  and  our  English  guest 
disappeared  on  to  the  far  veranda  to  discuss  the 
form  of  horses,  and  what  might  be  achieved  in  the 
Mandalay  racing  world  with  selling  platers  from 
Kildare ! 

Mhin  Hla  and  myself  were  alone  .  .  . 

"  Your  husband  is  wonderful — he  is  always  a  boy." 

I  smiled ;  I  loved  to  hear  him  praised. 

"  You  are  right.  He  brims  with  the  joy  of  life ; 
he  will  never  be  old." 
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My  guest  and  I  seated  ourselves  in  an  inner  room, 
where  in  deference  to  English  custom,  there  were 
placed  distractions  in  the  shape  of  views  and 
that  most  dreadful  of  living  mausoleums — an  album. 
It  contained  the  usual  and  quite  unrecognisable 
portraiture,  with  just  one  exception. 

We  turned  its  stained  pages  together,  as  we  stood 
side  by  side  in  the  flower  shadows  of  the  big  place. 

My  attention  came  to  anchor  at  the  picture  of  a 
Burmese  lady  in  very  correct  Court  dress. 

"  My  wife,"  said  Mhin  Hla. 

"  You  are  married  then  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  am  married,"  he  replied.  "  Why — 
is  it  strange  to  you  ?  " 

"  No.  Is  this  lady  your  only  wife  ?  "  I  trembled 
at  my  own  boldness. 

"  Yes,  she  is  my  only  wife." 

"  I  have  never  seen  her." 

"  She  lives  some  miles  outside  the  city  " 

"  And  you " 

"  I  reside  in  Mandalay,  as  you  know." 

"  You  were  not  unhappy." 

Mhin  Hla  looked  at  me. 

"  Oh,  no ;  we  outgrew  each  other,  mentally 
and  physically,  as  people  do — we  meet  now  only  as 
friends — it  is  wiser  so." 

Mhin  Hla  spoke  quite  naturally. 

"  I  have  never  had  more  than  one  wife,"  he 
added.  "  I  shocked  some  good  people  in  England 
once  on  that  very  subject." 

"  Not  a  difficult  task,  I  should  imagine." 

"  I  happened  to  be  staying  in  a  rectory  in  Essex. 
The  clergyman's  wife  asked  me,  before  several 
people,  how  many  wives  the  Burmese  had,  and  I 
answered  as  many  as  they  could  afford,  and  that 
it  seemed  pretty  much  the  same  in  Europe." 
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"  She  deserved  the  reply,"  I  said,  as  I  continued 
to  examine  the  album,  pausing  at  the  picture  of  a 
very  lovely  child. 

"  What  an  exquisite  little  face ! "  I  exclaimed. 

"  That  was  my  Cherie,"  he  told  me,  and  his  heavy 
eyes  dilated  with  an  expression  closely  akin  to  pain. 

"  Yours  !  "  I  gazed  at  the  portrait  with  renewed 
interest. 

"  A  tiny  angel  born  to  me  in  France,"  he  murmured 
softly  and  sadly.  "  A  little  creature  who  stayed 
just  long  enough  to  tell  me  many  things  that  she 
had  learnt  in  another  world — no  longer." 

Then  Mhin  Hla  took  the  album  from  my  hands 
and  laid  it  gently  down. 

The  words,  redolent  of  some  great  regret,  had 
a  lifetime  centred  in  them. 

"  If  you  care  for  children,  you  will  understand 
what  the  snapping  of  one  of  those  links  can  some- 
times spell." 

I  did  not  answer.  He  and  the  space  around  had 
grown  a  little  indistinct. 

It  certainly  was  not  jealousy,  equally  it  was  not 
sorrow  for  the  dead  that  moved  me.  It  was  too 
intangible  for  either  ...  I  wondered  who  the 
mother  had  been  and  where  he  had  met  her. 

"  The  French  ladies — did  you  admire  them  ?  " 
I  inquired. 

"  I  admire  all  women — when  they  are  worth 
admiring.  Women  are  the  jewels  of  our  souls, 
and  nearly  all  jewels  are  beautiful." 

Our  eyes  met.  The  rays  from  a  hanging  lamp 
threw  down  its  coloured  rays.  He  was  a  splendid- 
looking  man,  and  like  most  Eastern  men,  so  uncon- 
scious or  indifferent  of  his  own  power  to  charm  and 
hold  captive  the  other  sex. 

There  was  a  pause. 

K 
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"  Shall  we  return  and  see  how  they  are  getting 
on,"  I  suggested. 
fc£,"  Let  us  play  a  game  of  chess  instead,"  he  replied. 

"  I  am  a  very  poor  hand  at  it." 

"  So  am  I !  " 

He  fetched  from  a  box  some  delicate  carved  ivory 
men,  of  much  beauty,  and  arranged  them  on  a 
table  under  a  punkah.  Mhin  Hla  played  with 
science  and  skill.     Most  Orientals  do. 

We  sat  down  and  an  almost  unbroken  silence 
reigned  for  over  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
he  swept  the  chessmen  back  into  their  velvet  bed, 
and  rising  to  his  feet  lit  a  cigarette. 

"  You  do  not  smoke,  Princess  ?  " 

I  shook  my  head. 

"  The  Queen  will  teach  you — she  is  never  without 
a  cheroot." 

"  I  do  not  think  so." 

"  It  will  be  well  if  she  teaches  you  nothing  worse." 

"  Why  should  she  ?  " 

"  Women  do  not  always  act  for  reasons.  Sup- 
Yaw-Lat  is  dangerous." 

"  All  handsome  women  are  that !  " 

He  smiled. 

"  Where  have  you  learnt  your  cynicism  ?  " 

"  In  the  school  of  observation." 

"It  is  an  unkind  theory — on  what  grounds 
do  you  base  it  ?  " 

"  The  Devil  dowers  his  own  daughters,  I  suppose." 

"  You,  then,  are  a  daughter  of  the  gods — their 
dowry  is  of  such  high  quality  that  it  is  without 
alloy." 

"  Flattery  is  a  base  coin." 

Then  we  rejoined  the  Prince  and  Major  Watson, 
still  deeply  absorbed  in  the  fascination  of 
form  and  breeding,  and  the  chances  of  imported 
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stock  in  such  a  climate.  In  a  little  while  I  said 
good  night,  and  went  away  up  the  shallow  stairs, 
with  their  dim  lights  held  by  life-like  figures,  formed 
of  painted  and  richly  adorned  wood. 

Evans  was  not  well  and  had  gone  to  bed. 

To  my  surprise  I  saw  on  the  couch,  placed  between 
the  embroidered  and  heaped-up  pillows,  a  great 
bouquet  of  those  strange  wax-like  roses  that  the 
women  offer  at  their  favourite  shrines  on  the  Pagoda. 
It  lay  there — a  beautiful,  silent  messenger — but  a 
messenger  of  what  and  from  whom  ? 

It  filled  me  with  surprise. 

I  changed  to  an  elaborate  Burmese  lounging  robe, 
and  slipped  my  feet  into  Turkish  slippers,  broidered 
in  turquoise,  and  with  curled-up  toes.  I  lay  back 
in  a  long  chair  and  let  many  pleasant  thoughts 
pace  through  my  brain. 

"  Are  you  dreaming  of  me,  my  loved  Lola  ?  " 
Mindoon's  voice  said,  some  half  an  hour  later, 
when  he  came  and  sat  beside  me  and  drew  me  with 
sweet  insistence  into  his  arms  and  up  about  his 
throat  .  .  .  till  one's  blood  stirred  and  ebbed,  and 
flowed  like  waves  around  one's  heart. 

"  Will  it  ever  be  otherwise — will  you  ever  care 
less  ?  "  I  asked  again,  as  I  had  asked  so  often  before, 
as  women  always  ask  these  foolish  things. 

"  My  angel — one  day  certainly  we  shall  care 
less — people  are  like  that — life  is  like  that — but 
to-night  is to-night." 


The  next  few  weeks  were  very  busy  ones.  The 
Prince  was  engaged  in  planning  his  racing  stables. 
The  Court  was  engaged  in  preparing  for  a  visit  from 
the  King  of  Siam's  brother,  who  was  to  bring  a 
wonderful  casket  to  be  placed  in  the  great  Pagoda, 
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stolen  from  Arakan  in  days  gone  by  and  kept  at 
Mandalay.  The  casket  contained  one  of  Buddha's 
hairs. 

There  was  to  be  a  succession  of  fStes  during  his 
six  days'  visit. 

Mhin  Hla  was  to  give  a  picnic  at  his  Garden 
House,  situated  on  an  island  twelve  miles  from 
Mandalay.  The  Sabaw  of  Hsipaw,  a  Shan  Prince 
of  great  importance,  was  due  from  his  city  on  the 
Chinese  border  with  a  team  of  the  Shan  ponies, 
that  are  so  like  Shetland  ones,  as  an  offering  to  his 
cousin  of  Siam. 

The  sacred  White  Elephants  were  got  ready — 
painted  and  decorated,  so  to  speak,  if  such  irreverence 
can  be  permitted. 

People  began  to  pour  in  from  the  district.  The 
head  of  the  Buddhist  religion,  a  very  learned  and 
stately  poonygee,  took  up  his  residence  in  one  of 
the  many  mighty  Zayats  that  nestle  so  closely 
round  Mandalay.  The  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
Bigaudet,  a  saintly  man  much  beloved  by  all  classes, 
had  been  invited,  while  Dr.  Marks  was,  I  think, 
the  presiding  spirit  over  all. 

The  Prince  and  his  suite  of  a  hundred  arrived 
early  in  the  morning,  and  were  accommodated  in 
the  principal  guest  houses  of  the  Palace.  Mindoon, 
who  had  known  him  at  Oxford,  paid  him  a 
visit  within  an  hour,  which  was  formally  returned 
at  midday.     I,  naturally,  was  not  present. 

Evans  informed  me  that  the  Prince  was  very 
insignificant  to  look  at,  but  then  the  Siamese  mostly 
are. 

The  Prince  brought  us  a  beautiful  life-size  gold 
peacock  that  (when  touched)  spread  out  a  jewelled 
tail.  When  I  was  presented  to  him  at  the  tamacha 
at  the  Palace,  the  following  day,  he  favoured  me 
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with  a  puzzled  stare  and  an  urbane  but  nervous 
smile. 

The  Palace  was  perfectly  gorgeous  on  that 
occasion — it  was  an  ocean  of  light  and  colour  and 
wealth. 

The  few  Europeans  in  Mandalay  were  present — 
the  sister  of  the  young  Frenchman,  the  manager  of 
the  chief  foreign  bank  and  his  wife  and  daughters, 
also  the  Consuls — while  the  Burmese  vied  with 
each  other  in  the  splendour  of  their  dress  and 
ornaments. 

Room  after  room  was  thrown  open,  culminating 
in  the  superb  Hall  of  a  Hundred  Doors,  where  the 
King  and  the  Queen  stood  on  a  raised  platform,  in 
clothes  that  made  them  look  like  two  barbaric 
idols — it  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  Theebaw,  a 
not  at  all  distinguished  person  who  struck  me  as 
being  very  uncomfortable  in  his  stiffly  encrusted 
and  embroidered  coat,  with  its  great  fan-like 
ornaments.  The  Queen  looked  beautiful,  when 
you  ceased  to  be  blinded  by  the  size  and  dazzle 
of  her  jewels. 

By  the  time  everyone  had  passed  before  the  King 
and  Queen,  the  heat  had  grown  intense.  We 
adjourned  to  the  theatre  where  servants  waved 
fans  of  iced  cuscus-grass.  Here  a  short  play  was 
performed,  which  being  in  colloquial  Burmese  was 
unintelligible  to  most  of  those  present.  The  actors 
and  actresses  dressed  in  full  view  of  the  audience  ! 
The  dancing  girls  who  followed  were  better  liked, 
though  the  motion  of  their  bodies — clad  as  they 
were  in  fish  scales — grew  monotonous  after  a  while. 

The  following  day  the  Siamese  Prince  pleaded 
fatigue  and  fever  as  an  excuse  for  not  appearing 
at  the  review,  or  any  other  of  the  functions  planned 
in    his    honour.      Court    gossip    declared    that  he 
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had  taken  offence  at  some  absurd  trifle.  Royalties 
are  the  same  everywhere — petty,  mean,  jealous  and 
extremely  bad-tempered.  Their  opinion  of  them- 
selves and  their  inordinate  vanity  is,  of  course, 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at — it  is  the  fault  of  the 
system,  which,  rotten  to  the  core,  is  the  most  amazing 
of  all  survivals  of  mediaevalism  in  a  century  that 
prides  itself  on  advancement  and  enlightened  views. 

On  this  particular  and  long  gone  occasion,  Siam 
had  taken  exception  to  the  prominence  accorded  to 
the  gay  and  popular  person  of  the  Tsabaw,  who,  as 
an  independent  ruler,  and  a  close  relative  of  Theebaw, 
was  in  reality  a  much  more  important  personage 
than  the  stranger  who  did  not  rule,  and  was  in  fact 
the  youngest  of  sixty-eight  brothers,  all  of  whom 
would  assert  equal  rights  and  claims  if  anything 
were  to  happen  to  the  King  I  So  much  for  such 
absurd  squabbles  !  But  the  same  goes  on  nearer 
home  to-day.  Would  the  dense  mass  of  the  public 
— dense  in  more  senses  than  one — laugh  or  revolt 
if  they  only  knew  ? 

The  rest  of  the  visit  passed  off  in  that 
whirl  and  pageant  of  heat  and  fatigue  that  I 
invariably  found  distinguished  any  great  gather- 
ings, where  so  many  personalities  were  called  upon 
to  meet,  yet  who  did  not  succeed  in  mingling. 
This,  however,  did  not  apply  to  lesser  occasions, 
for  anything  gayer  or  more  amiable  than  the 
Burmese,  it  were  impossible  to  imagine. 

When  the  Siamese  Prince  had  taken  his  departure, 
we  had  many  smaller  and  more  intimate  gatherings, 
that  were  very  pleasant.  The  Tsabaw  was  very 
jolly.  He  had  spent  his  youth  in  Edinburgh  and 
at  Cambridge.  He  looked  as  if  a  breath  of  air 
would  have  blown  him  away,  but  he  was  a  noted 
wrestler  and  a  fine  polo  player.     We  parted  with 
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regret.  He  gave  me  a  beautiful  little  pony  that 
used  to  follow  me  like  a  dog — and  a  cordial  invitation 
to  Hsipaw,  which  for  some  reason  or  other  was 
never  accepted.  He  complained  of  the  humidity 
of  Mandalay,  so  did  not  stay  as  long  as  he  otherwise 
might. 

Our  life  resumed  its  usual  course  for  a  while. 
I  went  constantly  to  the  Queen  and  grew  friendly 
with  her  two  sisters — two  amiable  young  women, 
who  owed  their  elevation  to  the  Queen's  love  of 
dominion  over  Theebaw. 

After  some  time,  Sup-Yaw-Lat  came  to  our  house, 
and  laughed  like  a  child  at  her  own  audacity  in 
quitting  the  Palace  even  for  an  hour.  The  Comte 
de  Chimay  came  too.  His  society  always  seemed  to 
give  her  great  content.  It  was  very  amusing  to 
watch  her  gradual  advancement  to  liberty  and 
independence.  Not  that  one  could  say  that  she 
had  been  at  any  time  very  much  hedged  round. 

She  liked  to  nibble  nougat  while  I  read  aloud 
to  her.  My  one-time  training  for  the  stage  stood 
by  me  well  there. 

Mhin  Hla  took  to  joining  us.  He  chose  our 
books  and  chaffed  the  Queen.  Those  were  delight- 
ful days,  a  veritable  chaos  of  pleasure,  but  they 
were  not  destined  to  last  long  ! 

One  morning  Mindoon,  Mhin  Hla  and  myself 
started  on  horseback  to  see  the  former's  training 
stables,  recently  installed,  five  miles  away,  where 
there  were  already  one  or  two  promising  animals. 

The  morning  was  misty  and  close  ;  the  Prince 
complained  of  not  being  well  before  we  reached  our 
destination.  Rooms  had  been  prepared  for  us,  and 
also  for  chota-hazri.  The  Prince  retired  to  bed  and 
we  sent  for  the  doctor — he  had  a  touch  of  fever, 
judging  from  his  rising  temperature,   and  all  he 
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desired  was  to  sleep.  I  left  him  in  charge  of  his 
favourite  Burman,  Tha  Tun,  without  whom  he 
never  went  anywhere. 

I  then  joined  Mhin  Hla. 

It  was  a  roomy  bungalow,  comfortable  and  airy, 
with  a  fine  stretch  of  grassland  and  well-planned 
stables. 

We  paid  a  long  visit  to  the  horses,  and  as  the  sun 
grew  high,  we  went  indoors  for  breakfast,  which 
was  served  in  a  tesselated  lounge,  under  a  couple 
of  gaily  fringed  punkahs. 

It  was  cool  and  pleasant,  ferns  and  other  plants 
filling  the  corners,  while  a  tub  of  the  poinsettias, 
in  full  and  almost  aggressive  bloom,  nodded  to  us 
through  the  open  woodwork. 

Our  own  linen  and  silver  was  on  the  table — one 
of  my  favourite  morning  cloths,  patterned  with 
violets  and  with  a  heavy  fringe  of  coarse  lace. 
We  talked  together  with  the  easy  confidence  that 
had  always  distinguished  our  acquaintance,  with 
just  that  touch  of  sentiment  that  gives  complete- 
ness to  a  platonic  friendship,  and  which  must 
perforce  be  lacking  in  people  of  the  same  sex. 
It  is  far  too  difficult  to  paint  its  delicacy  and 
charm  in  words ;  only  those  who  have  been  privileged 
to  enjoy  it  will  know  and  appreciate  exactly 
what  I  wish  my  pen  were  eloquent  enough  to 
express. 

It  was  not  a  morning  calculated  to  give  one  any 
great  appetite.  Some  mangoes,  and  a  light 
French  wine  of  which  the  Comte  de  Chimay  had 
given  us  a  case,  were  sufficient  for  me. 

"  What  a  delightful  youth  de  Chimay  is,"  I 
remarked  to  Mhin  Hla,  as  I  put  my  lips  to  the 
dancing  liquid. 

"  Most  Frenchmen  are,"  was  his  answer ;    "  but 
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his  influence  over  the  Queen  does  not  altogether 
please  me." 

"  Why  not  ?     It  does  not  make  for  any  wrong." 

Mhin  Hla  paused,  as  if  undecided ;  then  he 
answered  slowly : 

"  As  you  are  one  of  us,  my  fair  cousin,  I  will 
tell  you.  The  Queen  is  using  her  influence  at  the 
present  moment  with  the  Ministers  to  give  quite 
unheard-of  concessions  to  France." 

"  But  you  love  France — we  all  love  it." 

"  Most  certainly,  yes — but  our  affection  should 
not  carry  us  so  far  as  a  possible  rupture  with 
England." 

"  Is  there  any  chance  of  that  ?  " 

"  I  am  nervous,  so  is  the  Kyaw  Myaung  Mhingi — 
and  he  has  his  fingers  on  the  pulse  of  both." 

I  was  silent. 

Mhin  Hla  continued,  selecting  a  cigarette  as  he 
did  so. 

"It  is  but  natural,  under  the  circumstances, 
that  England  should  wish  to  annex  Upper  Burmah, 
having  held  the  Lower  Province  since  1867 — it 
would  simplify  the  administration  and  fill  their 
coffers." 

"  What  horrible  robbers  those  people  are ! " 
I  exclaimed  bitterly. 

"  Very  successful  ones,  at  any  rate.  You  see,  the 
Indian  exchequer  usually  shows  a  yearly  deficit — 
this  is  a  fact  that  they  do  not  care  to  have  thrust 
in  the  faces  of  the  taxpayers  at  home." 

"  No,  of  course  not." 

"  Burmah  helps  to  keep  things  adjusted ;  but  with 
the  rubies,  the  oil,  the  teak  forests,  and  other  vast 
possessions  of  this  part  of  the  country  added,  the 
tyres  of  the  financial  wheels  would  roll  over  velvet 
roads." 
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"  And  the  King  ?  " 

"  Executed,  probably." 

"  The  Queen  ?  " 

"  Smothered  with  rose  leaves !  She  still  has 
youth  and  good  looks." 

I  grew  chilly. 

"  You  are  cruel,"  I  exclaimed. 

"  It  is  not  I  who  am  cruel,  Princess,  but  if  what 
I  say  comes  to  pass,  one  cannot  look  for  love  and 
kindness  from  a  conqueror." 

"  Possibly  France  might  like  to  arrive  first." 

"  That  is  a  possibility." 

"  What  does  the  Kyaw  Maung  Mhingi  think  ?  " 

"  He  is  a  man  old  in  years  and  in  wisdom — a  rare 
combination.  He  frequently  gives  beautiful  presents 
— but  his  thoughts  are  not  included." 

Mhin  Hla  threw  away  his  cigarette. 

"  Concessions  must  be  dangerous  things,"  I  said. 

"  They  are,"  he  agreed.  "  Especially  when  they 
create  a  precedent." 

"  Are  the  King's  sentiments  in  accord  with  the 
Queen's  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  sure — he  is  very  fond  of  champagne, 
but  when  it  comes  to  the  society  of  foreigners,  he 
prefers  Dr.  Marks  to  anyone.  As  you  no  doubt 
know,  he  has  already  given  him  a  site  and  a  good 
deal  of  money  with  which  to  build  a  church." 

"  He  can  have  no  motive " 

"  None — none — except  regard." 

"  And  the  Queen  ?  " 

"  Is  much  cleverer — she  combines  gain  with 
pleasure." 

"  She  loves  all  things  French,  which  possibly 
accounts  for  her  liking  the  society  of  de  Chimay." 

"  That  is  true.  Women  delight  in  danger,  and 
all  Frenchmen  are  dangerous,"  Mhin  Hla  rejoined. 
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"  Why  do  you  say  that  ?  " 

"  Frenchmen  understand  your  sex  perfectly ; 
they  invariably  make  love  to  them,  irrespective  of 
age — that  pleases  every  woman." 

"  Indeed,  it  does  not." 

"  You  are  too  young  and  too  handsome  for  your 
opinion  to  be  of  any  value  on  that  subject,"  he  told 
me  with  an  air  of  grave  finality. 

"  And  the  gain  that  you  mentioned " 

"  The  French  Government,  under  the  guise  of  a 
loan,  gave  the  Queen  four  lakhs  of  rupees  when 
the  first  of  their  requests  was  ratified.  I  saw  the 
pourparlers  myself." 

"  The  Queen  has  commercial  genius  ! "  I  replied, 
and  I  smiled. 

At  that  moment  Tha  Tun  appeared  to  say  that 
Mindoon  was  awake,  and  so  much  better  that  he 
desired  my  presence. 

I  did  not  see  Mhin  Hla  again  until  some  days 
later,  when  he  came  to  say  good-bye  before  leaving 
for  Calcutta.  He  arrived  just  after  I  had  returned 
from  my  evening  drive,  and  found  me  alone  in  a 
room  arranged  especially  for  my  own  use. 

"  Why  do  you  travel  at  this  season  ?  "  I  asked, 
when  he  had  told  me  of  his  intention. 

"  I  go  on  business,"  he  answered  briefly. 

I  thought  that  he  looked  grave  and  preoccupied. 

"  You  will  be  away  long  ?  " 

"  I  hope  not — one  cannot  tell." 

"  I  shall  miss  you,"  I  said. 

"  How  nice  it  is  to  be  missed  by  someone  for 
whom  one  cares."     His  voice  trembled  a  little. 

Just  then  the  servants  appeared  to  turn  up  the 
lamps  that  showed  like  glow-worms  in  the  dim 
corners. 

"  Where's     Mindoon  ?   "     my    friend    inquired, 
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when  a  tray  carrying  drinks  and  biscuits  was  placed 
between  us. 

"  He  has  gone  to  see  his  brother,  who  has  arrived 
unexpectedly." 

"  Which  one  ?  " 

I  shook  my  head. 

"  I  only  know  the  brothers  in  England — none  of 
his  relations  have  been  to  see  me  since  my  arrival." 

"  You  must  forgive  them.  It  would  be  idle  to 
disguise  that  his  people  wished  him  to  marry  an 
Arakanese  girl  who  had  a  big  fortune." 

I  was  silent.     I  had  not  heard  this  before. 

"  His  mother  brought  great  pressure  to  bear,  but 
Mindoon  was  loyal — who,  having  seen  you, 
Princess,  can  be  surprised  ?  " 

I  blushed,  though  I  felt  pleased.  The  words  were 
spoken  with  such  native  gravity. 

"  His  mother  will  never  forgive  me?" 

"  Oh,  yes.  I  think  so ;  she  loves  her  son 
so  much." 

"  Will  it  be  long  before  that  time  comes  ?  " 

Mhin  Hla  looked  at  me  thoughtfully.  His  eyes 
appeared  to  dilate  and  then  close.  He  drew  a  long 
breath. 

"  When  you  have  a  son — she  will  send  for  you  ?  " 

"  But  if  I  do  not  have  a  son  !  " 

"  You  must !  "  he  exclaimed,  as  if  the  alternative 
was  not  to  be  entertained. 

"  A  daughter  perhaps " 

"  No  !    Always  a  man  child." 

There  was  a  short  silence,  filled  only  by  the  soft 
whirr  of  the  punkah  swing. 

"  Tell  me,"  I  asked,  "  would  it  be  very  serious 
if  that  man  child  refused  to  appear  ?  " 

Mhin  Hla  smoked  for  a  few  seconds  before  he 
replied. 
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"  You  prefer  the  truth  ?  " 

"  That  is  what  I  wish." 

"  Then  I  fear  it  would.  Mindoon  must  have  a 
son,  you  understand  ;   I  need  not  say  more." 

I  grew  cold,  and  my  gaze  sought  space. 

"  You  mean  that  he  would  cease  to  care  for 
me?"  I  ventured  at  last. 

"  That  he  could  never  do.  I  mean  that  he  would 
have  a  son  by  another  wife." 

"  But  I  am  his  only  wife." 

Mhin  Hla  agreed. 

"  That  is  understood  by  your  Church,  but  Min- 
doon is  unbaptised ;  our  laws,  moral  and  legal, 
differ.  He  can,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  he  will, 
have  other  wives." 

This  announcement  seemed  to  shrivel  every  nerve 
in  my  body.  It  seemed  to  me  a  terrible  idea. 
I  grew  jealous  in  imagination 

"  If  only  I  keep  his  love,"  I  murmured  sadly. 
"  That  is  all  I  want." 

"In  a  sense  you  will  always  do  that,  but  love  is 
so  fluid,  so  passing  a  possession.  One  can  never 
really  count  on  its  retention,  no  more  than  we  can 
repeat  an  emotion  in  its  first  perfection." 

The  low,  harmonious  tones  that  voiced  this 
sentiment  died  away — the  tired  attitude  of  the  man 
struck  me  once  again. 

"  The  sword  that  you  offer  is  too  hard  for  so 
young  and  rebellious  a  breast,"  I  answered  at  last. 

"  Have  I  offered  a  sword — forgive  me  ;  I  knew 
not  what  I  did,"  he  cried  in  quick  repentance. 

"  You  wish  to  wound — it  is  so  easy." 

"  I  wish  to  wound  you,  my  lady  of  flames  and 
of  dreams  !  You  cannot  mean  it.  See,  I  go  away 
to  India — I  may  never  return,  so  I  can  tell  things 
that  otherwise  could  not  be  spoken." 
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Mhin  Hla  paused,  his  habitual  calm  for  the  moment 
was  broken.  The  words  came  slowly  at  last  as  if 
they  hurt  the  speaker.     He  did  not  look  at  me. 

"  See,  Princess,  I  am  mad  enough  to  care  for 
you — to  care  as  I  have  never  done,  since  with  a 
boy's  first,  mad  passion,  I  loved  a  woman  of 
Tuscany,  years  and  years  ago — a  woman  dead  long 
since " 

He  hesitated,  but  I  remained  quite  still.  I  hardly 
breathed. 

"  Forgive — forgive — oh  !  woman  of  my  waning 
destiny.  My  brain  reels  to-night — here,  with  you, 
my  discretion,  my  senses  leave  me.  Remember  only 
that  however  wild  my  words,  yet  it  was  the  high 
gods  that  gave  them." 

Without  waiting  to  summon  a  servant,  he  put 
aside  the  satin  door  purdahs  and  was  gone  ! 

An  hour  later  Mindoon  and  I  met  at  dinner  ; 
we  happened  to  be  by  ourselves. 

"  How  is  your  brother  ?  "  I  asked.  "  He  brought 
no  bad  news,  I  hope  ?  " 

"In  a  sense,  very  bad  news — he  wants  money — 
he  is  in  debt,  and  the  old  man  will  not  pay,"  was  the 
answer,  given  with  a  certain  suggestion  of  irritation. 

"  Then  you  will  do  so,  of  course." 

"  I  cannot — I  have  no  money." 

To  me  this  was  an  incredible  statement.  Up 
to  that  moment,  we  had  never  spoken  on  financial 
matters.  I  had  assumed  that  my  husband  was  as 
rich  as  he  appeared  to  be.  I  was  speedily  to  realise 
that  such  an  idea  was  very  foreign  to  the  truth, 
for  he  proceeded  to  explain. 

"  None  of  us  have  anything,  except  what  the 
father  cares  to  give  during  his  lifetime — there  is  no 
such  thing  as  what  in  England  is  known  as  a  separate 
estate.     When  my  father  dies,  the  greater  part  of 
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his  fortune  will  go  to  my  mother  if  she  survives, 
to  become  divisible  only  at  her  decease,  when  the 
whole  will  be  allotted  in  different  proportions — the 
largest  sums  going  to  the  eldest  and  the  youngest 
sons — that  is,  myself  and  Peechay." 

"  But  your  son  ?  " 

"  I  provide  for  him  while  I  live,  according  to  how 
I  feel." 

I  noticed  that  he  took  it  for  granted  that  the  son 
would  be  there.  There  was  a  considerable  silence, 
but  dinner  went  on  its  way. 

Mindoon  was  certainly  pre-occupied,  so  I  was 
the  first  to  speak. 

"  At  present,  then,  we — you,  I  mean,  are  on  an 
allowance  from  your  parents  ?  " 

He  answered  promptly. 

"  We  are  carrying  ourselves  on  borrowed  money — 
my  father,  at  no  time  liberal,  stopped  all  supplies 
on  my  marriage." 

Had  my  husband  not  smiled  so  reassuringly  at 
me,  I  think  I  must  surely  have  cried  aloud  ...  to 
think  that  he  had  paid  this  price  for  me,  and  that 
perhaps  some  day  in  the  uncertainty  of  the  future, 
he  might  be  tempted  to  ask,  "  Had  he  been  too 
extravagant  ?  "     Oh  !  the  horror  of  such  a  thought ! 

I  began  to  see  how  great  must  be  the  resentment 
of  his  people  at  his  conduct.  They  would,  of  course, 
know  that  I  had  nothing — never  would  have  any- 
thing— I  had  not  even  birth. 

Some  of  the  trouble  of  my  pain  and  surprise 
must  have  shown  in  my  face,  for  he  stretched  out  his 
hand  and  took  mine. 

"  Darling,  don't  look  like  that,  or  I  shall  be  angry 
with  myself  for  having  told  you  anything,"  he 
entreated,  with  the  greatest  concern  and  contrition. 

I  calmed  myself  and  tried  to  appear  as  usual. 
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"  Will  they  never  forgive — never  become  less 
harsh  ?  "  I  asked  him  at  last. 

"  Yes,  my  loved  one,  when  you  are  the  mother 
of  a  son — my  mother  will  then  come  or  send  to 
you  and  my  father  will  follow.  So  you  see  there  is 
no  need  to  fret."  He  pressed  my  hand.  "  Enough  ! 
We  will  now  talk  of  pleasanter  matters,  and  to  my 
thinking,  matters  of  far  more  moment." 

He  bent  and  kisssed  my  arm. 

I  smiled  at  him  in  response,  but  I  could  not  so 
easily  resume  the  normal.  I  felt  uneasy  and 
apprehensive. 

"  Your  brother — what  will  he  do  ?  "  I  inquired 
later,  when  we  were  on  the  veranda  drinking  coffee. 

Mindoon  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  The  same  as  I  do,  I  suppose  :  go  to  someone 
who  will  take  a  gamble  on  the  future,  secured  by 
life  insurance." 

"  Are  there  such  people  ?  " 

"  Yes,  fortunately  ;  and  they  are  not  confined 
to  any  creed  or  country." 

"  They  must  charge  very  high  ?  " 

I  spoke  with  undue  anxiety,  I  suppose,  because 
lie  regarded  me  with  surprise. 

"  My  Lola,  I  will  not  have  you  discuss  these 
disagreeables  ;  they  are  not  for  women.  I  want 
your  life  to  resemble  a  beautiful  mosaic,  with  no 
part  missing  or  broken." 

All  of  which  sounded  strangely  pleasant,  and 
very  much  to  my  taste.  I  allowed  myself  to  be 
talked  to,  to  be  told  pretty  things,  haunting 
things,  to  have  my  doubts  and  fears  laid  up  in 
lavender. 

To  resign  one's  lips,  one's  heart,  one's  soul  to 
another  in  complete  abandonment.  Ah  me !  To 
know  such  hours  again — just  once  again  ! 
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Looking  back  down  memory's  valleys,  from  the 
freezing  heights  of  age,  experience  and  resignation, 
is  it  not  passing  strange  to  reflect  that  the  only 
earthly  heaven  one  ever  knows  is  while  deceit  and 
illusion  reign  supreme  ?  When  one  faces  reality,  it 
is  gone  !  Like  the  down  on  a  maiden's  cheek,  like 
the  life  of  a  poppy,  like  sunshine  on  frost — one 
breath — one  word — and  all  is  over  ! 


A  month  or  more  passed  away,  and  the  monsoon 
was  at  its  worst.  The  falling  of  the  rains  was 
terrific ;  the  swirling  warm  winds ;  the  dripping 
trees  ;  the  heavy  miasma  rising  from  the  water- 
soaked  ground. 

The  intense  damp  did  not  trouble  me  much. 
I  was  used  to  rain,  while  the  green  that  it  produced 
reminded  me  of  Ireland.  My  health  remained 
good. 

The  Court  did  little  entertaining  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  but  I  continued  to  see  as  much  or  even 
more  of  the  Queen. 

On  one  occasion,  when  some  large  boxes  of  gowns 
and  fal-lals  arrived  for  me  from  London,  she  came 
to  the  bungalow  to  assist  at  the  unpacking  !  I  can 
see  her  now,  seated  in  my  bedroom,  sipping  iced 
sherbet  and  giving  little  screams  of  delight  and 
curiosity  as  each  garment  or  hat  made  its  appear- 
ance. At  last,  when  all  the  contents  were  strewn 
in  every  direction,  she  put  her  first  finger  across 
her  lips  in  the  French  gesture  for  confidence,  and 
indicated  by  uplifted  brows  that  she  wished  me  to 
dismiss  Evans.  I  did  so,  and  closed  all  the  doors. 
Sup-Yaw-Lat  nodded  and  smiled  in  pleased  approval. 

She  laid  aside  her  cheroot,  rose  from  her  chair,  and 
flitted  about  the  room,  touching  anything  that  took 
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her  fancy  with  light,  bird-like  fingers.  A  fan,  a 
piece  of  lace,  a  flower,  a  ribbon — with  her  beautiful 
head  on  one  side,  the  Queen  examined  each.  Acting 
on  instinct,  I  went  away  and  left  her.  I  hardly 
think  she  noticed  my  absence ! 

When  I  returned,  some  twenty  minutes  later, 
behold  !  the  Queen  of  Burmah  had  vanished  !  In 
her  stead  was  an  extremely  chic  figure,  dressed  as 
only  a  Parisian  can  dress.  She  was  clad  in  a  gown 
of  white  crepe  de  Chine,  bordered  with  black  silk 
ribbon,  with  a  hat  of  oyster  velvet,  bearing  a 
diamond  buckle  and  a  long  orange  feather  falling  to 
one  side,  over  which  was  thrown  a  dust  cloak  of 
green  and  violet  silk,  embroidered  in  primroses, 
rucked  sulde  gloves  and  pale  tan  stockings  and 
shoes  completed  the  ensemble. 

The  wearer  of  all  this  smiled  demurely  at  me, 
as  she  waited  expectantly  for  my  verdict.  I  was 
glad  that  it  could  be  one  of  honest  approval.  She 
wore  these  strange  coverings  as  if  to  the  manner  born, 
and  made  me  realise  afresh  how  unusually  good- 
looking  she  was.  When  I  had  told  her  what 
I  thought,  her  laugh  of  sheer  glee  was  a  joy. 

I  begged  her  to  accept  anything  she  fancied.  .  .  . 
She  paused  as  if  hesitating,  then  with  sudden 
resolution  she  thanked  me  in  delightful  Burmese 
phrases  and  chose  an  evening  gown  of  Maltese 
lace  over  cerise,  with  a  bunch  of  Marechal  Niel  roses 
and  leaves  at  the  waist — a  fan  of  pheasants'  plumage 
mounted  on  amber  sticks — and  amber  velvet 
Cromwell  shoes  buckled  with  plain  gold. 

When  these  were  placed  carefully  in  a  Burmese 
basket,  she  clapped  her  hands,  once  more  expressed 
her  pleasure,  and  then  took  her  leave. 

When  I  told  Mindoon,  he  said :  "  My  aunt 
had  better  be  careful — some  of  her  subjects  already 
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speak  wrathf ully  of  foreign  influences  and  what  they 
may  lead  to." 

"  Surely  there  could  be  no  harm  in  her  dressing 
up  just  for  fun  I  "  I  cried  in  astonishment.  It 
seemed  so  innocent. 

"  Not  from  our  point  of  view,  of  course,  my  loved 
one.  I  talk  of  others  Who  bear  her  little  love — 
women  who  fail  in  their  duty  of  having  children 
lay  themselves  open  to  severe  criticism  in  the 
Orient." 

I  changed  the  conversation  ! 

A  few  days  later,  a  messenger  came  from  the 
Palace  inviting  us  both  to  an  intimate  gathering 
for  the  following  evening.  The  invitation  was  in 
French  and  in  de  Chimay's  writing. 

This  was  very  unusual ! 

I  accepted  what  was  in  reality  a  command,  and 
laid  it  on  one  side. 

The  remembrance  of  that  occasion  can  never 
fade  ;  it  was  the  last  time  I  saw  the  Queen  perfectly 
and  radiantly  happy.  The  King  was  not  of  the 
gathering,  which  numbered  about  forty,  and  was 
held  in  her  own  apartments. 

The  rain  had  ceased  some  hours  previously,  but 
within  was  coolness  and  light  and  gaiety. 

French,  Italians,  and  a  few  Burmans  composed 
the  party  when  we  entered.  The  Queen  had  not  yet 
appeared. 

"  What  is  it  to  be  ?  "  I  inquired  of  de  Chimay. 

"  A  say  ah  is  to  tell  us  a  story,  and  then  we 
are  going  to  have  supper  a  la  frangaise — I  am 
responsible  for  the  menu  !  "  he  answered.  He 
looked  very  pleased  and  boyish  when  he  said  this. 
"  It  is  in  a  sense  a  great  innovation,"  he  added. 

Mindoon  overheard  the  last  remark. 

"  Innovations  are  dangerous  things,"  he  said, 
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De  Chimay  laughed. 

"  It  is  their  one  charm,  my  dear  Prince,"  was  his 
response. 

At  that  moment  a  stringed  orchestra  burst 
beguilingly  on  our  ears ;  to  our  astonishment,  they 
played  a  very  lively  French  air,  much  in  favour  at 
that  time  on  the  Boulevards.  De  Chimay  tossed  us 
a  glance  of  triumph. 

It  was  very  new  and  most  enlivening  to  hear  this 
melody  that  carried  some  of  the  sparkle  of  that  city 
by  the  Seine  to  that  other  on  the  Irrawaddy.  One 
almost  saw  the  Champs  Elys6es  with  the  lights 
flashing  through  the  trees,  smelt  the  perfume  of 
lilac,  and  heard  the  sweet  penetrating  voice  of 
Paris  once  more — almost,  but  not  quite  ! 

The  doors  were  now  thrown  back  and  we  saw 
the  Queen  standing  on  the  threshold — that  is  when 
the  astounded  gaze  of  the  spectators  realised  that 
the  attractive  figure,  robed  in  European  dress — but 
wearing  her  native  smile — was  indeed  the  first  lady 
of  the  land  ! 

The  habitual  genial  expression  on  the  faces  of  her 
subjects  died  away.  Mindoon  appeared  frankly 
annoyed,  even  dismayed.  Only  the  foreigners 
present  admired  and  approved. 

I  was  conscious  of  something  wrong  .  .  .  not  so 
the  Queen.  Led  by  her,  we  followed  to  the  smaller 
of  the  two  theatres. 

As  soon  as  we  were  seated  in  a  semicircle 
opposite  to  the  stage,  the  reed  curtains  divided  and 
a  native  of  Southern  India  appeared  alone. 

A  grave,  dignified-looking  man,  he  was  a  stranger. 
He  salaamed  profoundly,  then  squatted  on  the 
ground  and  with  a  perfectly  solemn  countenance 
and  voice  recited,  in  Burmese,  a  long  story  which 
the  Prince  afterwards  had  translated  for  me. 
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Throughout  the  recital  the  audience  laughed 
delightedly — the  immovable  features  of  the  Indian 
rendering  the  exploits  of  Saw  Kay  much  funnier. 

No  one  appeared  better  pleased  than  the  Queen, 
who  constantly  addressed  those  close  to  her,  while 
wielding  the  fan  of  pheasants'  plumage  to  and  fro 
and  apparently  oblivious  of  her  unusual  costume — 
and,  one  would  have  imagined,  its  many  discomforts. 

When  the  story  was  told  and  the  Indian,  salaam- 
ing to  the  ground,  had  disappeared,  we  repaired 
to  the  supper-room.* 

What  a  surprise  awaited  us  ! 

It  might  have  been  a  restaurant  in  Europe  ! 
Small  tables  were  dotted  about,  behind  each  of 
which  stood  an  Italian  waiter.  The  orchestra  was 
hidden  behind  a  bank  of  orchids.  Sideboards  were 
heaped  up  with  wines  and  fruits,  while  the  menu  was 
printed  and  in  French,  as  was  also  the  programme 
of  music. 

Chinese  lanterns  of  coloured  silk,  hung  from  tiny 
banners,  stood  at  the  side  of  each  guest.  On  each 
banner  was  inscribed  a  poem  of  adulation  addressed 
to  the  Queen  in  Burmese. 

Her  Majesty,  with  a  beaming  countenance,  took 
her  place  at  a  table  placed  in  the  centre  ;  then  she 
smiled  at  everyone  with  an  air  of  infantile  innocence. 
The  Burmans  followed  suit — something  of  awkward- 
ness distinguished  their  movements,  which  however 
speedily  wore  away.  The  music  began — tripping, 
pleasure-provoking  tunes,  easily  understood  even 
by  those  to  whom  they  were  so  strange. 

At  first  hardly  anyone  spoke,  while  soup  was 
served  in  cups  and  mostly  declined. 

The  lobster  that  followed  met  with  a  better 
reception,  while  the  champagne,  though  requiring 

*  This  characteristic  story  will  be  found  in  full  in  the  Appendix. 
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some  introduction  and  persuasion,  was  eventually 
accepted.  It  was  amusing  to  watch  the  varying 
expressions  that  it  produced — however,  it  succeeded 
in  begetting  a  rising  merriment  which  eventually 
reached  the  buzz  of  voices  common  to  any  assembly. 

The  Queen  ate  and  drank  everything,  and  smoked 
Egyptian  cigarettes,  as  being  more  in  keeping 
with  her  attire  ! 

After  the  lobster  came  wild  turkey  and  orange 
sauce ;  then  ice  puddings  of  every  colour  and 
shape — one  representing  the  Palace  itself,  another 
a  pagoda,  a  third  the  royal  barge.  Finally  came 
two  men  dressed  in  carnival  costume,  who  carried 
gilded  drums  which,  when  beaten,  sent  forth  live 
pigeons  carrying  streamers  of  the  colours  of  Burmah, 
to  which  were  attached  crackers  of  flowers  stuffed 
with  sweetmeats  and  jewelled  presents — purses, 
chains,  rings,  smelling-bottles  ! 

It  was  all  very  amusing  and  pretty,  except  that 
I  pitied  the  poor  frightened  birds  and  thought  it 
rather  marred  the  whole  that  such  innocent  defence- 
less creatures  should  be  forced  to  assist,  to  their  cost, 
at  such  human  nonsense  However,  they  were  not 
hurt. 

The  Queen  was  evidently  enchanted.  She  turned 
appreciative  brown  eyes  on  de  Chimay,  who  bowed 
in  response.  It  was  an  evening  quite  unlike  any 
I  ever  spent  in  Burmah.  It  was  just  a  little  bit  of 
France,  in  an  immense  Oriental  frame  ! 

When  supper  was  at  length  quite  over,  when  the 
orchestra  had  sounded  Verdi's  "  Good  night,"  we 
took  our  leave. 

Mindoon  and  I  drove  home  in  a  silence  that 
I  did  not  attempt  to  break.  I  felt  like  a  child  who 
expects  a  scolding  and  does  not  exactly  appreciate 
the  enormity  of  its  offence,  real  or  imagined.     But 
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all  that  he  said  was  that  the  party  had  been  a 
faux  pas,  saved  in  a  way  by  the  fact  that  the  King 
had  been  absent.  He  hoped  his  parents  would  not 
hear  of  it,  as  it  might  be  misconstrued.  He  added 
that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  as  a  people,  they 
were  free  from  the  restrictions  of  caste,  the  Burmese 
still  possessed,  in  common  with  all  civilised  nations, 
the  conservatism  that  governs  conduct  and  good 
taste,  especially  in  their  rulers.  He  then  dropped 
the  subject  and  kissed  me  good  night  with  more  than 
his  accustomed  caressing  lingering  fondness. 

When  next  I  saw  the  Queen,  she  did  not  allude 
to  the  party,  while  de  Chimay,  who  took  breakfast 
with  us  on  the  following  Sunday,  out  at  the  training 
stables,  appeared  rather  shamefaced. 

One  morning,  about  the  end  of  that  week,  the 
Prince,  returning  from  his  early  ride,  came  to  my 
room  with  a  very  grave  expression.  I  at  once 
dismissed  Evans,  and  when  she  had  gone,  he  said  : 

"  Imagine,  Lola  !   Mhin  Hla  has  become  mad." 

"  Mad  !  "  I  echoed  blankly. 

"  Yes  ;  there  is  no  doubt  of  it ;  I  have  just  seen 
the  doctor.  It  seems  he  returned  from  Calcutta 
last  mail ;  he  was  very  strange  in  his  manner — this 
was  noticed  by  everyone  who  saw  him." 

"  Where  is  he  ?  "  I  asked  in  dismay. 

"  Here,  in  his  house,  in  a  strait-waistcoat ;  they 
have  sent  for  his  wife,  and  she  will  arrive  to-day." 

"  It  is  impossible  !  "  I  murmured. 

"  One  would  have  thought  so.  He  was  so  clear- 
headed, so  calm.  I  liked  Mhin  Hla  greatly.  I  am 
much  upset." 

Mindoon  spoke  with  feeling  ;  it  was  not  often 
that  he  expressed  personal  regard  for  anyone. 

"  I  liked  him  too  ;  it  is  a  fearful  shock." 

Later  that  day  my  husband  informed  me  that 
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Mhin  Hla's  wife  had  come  and  had  ordered  him  to 
be  removed  to  the  public  mad-house.  He  declared 
that  such  conduct  was  outrageous,  that  everyone 
expressed  much  indignation  ;  but  no  one  could 
interfere  or  gainsay  her  orders  in  the  absence  of  his 
children,  who  were  at  college  in  England. 

I  was  dreadfully  troubled  at  this  news.  Mhin  Hla 
of  all  people  !  I  could  not  credit  it.  Events  moved 
with  intense  rapidity  in  this  particular  tragedy. 

Mindoon  went  to  see  him.  He  occupied  two 
bare  cells  in  the  primitive  uncomfortable  building 
that  did  duty  for  an  asylum.  The  Burmese  have  a 
shrinking  horror  of  insanity  in  any  shape  or  form. 
On  the  very  rare  occasions  when  a  person  went  mad, 
they  were,  unless  of  importance  like  Mhin  Hla, 
turned  adrift  on  the  world  to  fend  for  themselves. 

When  Mhin  Hla  saw  Mindoon,  he  asked  that 
I  might  be  brought  to  see  him.  This  the  Prince 
refused,  much  to  my  relief.  I  had  never  seen  an 
insane  person  and  entertained  a  cowardly  fear  of 
what  they  might  do.  He  said  that  Mhin  Hla  then 
showed  great  grief,  and  so  he  had  left  him.  I  asked 
if  they  knew  the  cause  of  his  seizure,  and  he 
answered  that  there  was  a  rumour  in  Mandalay 
that  it  was  financial. 

"  Surely  he  is  rich  ?  " 

"  Very,  but  it  seems  he  has  been  speculating 
wildly  for  a  long  time." 

Within  two  days  the  doctor  begged  that  I  should 
be  allowed  to  visit  the  patient,  as  they  could  do 
nothing  with  him,  but  that  he  had  promised  to  be 
good  and  to  eat  if  he  could  see  the  Princess. 

I  shrank  from  going,  and  trembled  all  over  at 
the  mere  suggestion.     But  I  went. 

He  was  seated  in  a  chair  on  the  concrete  floor 
that  ran  outside  the  cells — they  were  nothing  else  ! 
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The  Prince  and  the  doctor  remained  out  of  sight, 
while  the  attendant  retired  to  a  distance  after 
having  placed  a  chair  for  me. 

Mhin  Hla  rose  at  my  approach.  He  had  the  eyes 
of  a  dog  that  has  been  beaten ;  his  hands  and 
wrists  were  badly  lacerated.     I  was  silent. 

"  You  are  afraid,"  he  began  reproachfully. 
"  You  must  not  be — I  would  never  harm  you." 

I  sat  down,  but  I  could  not  speak.  I  did  not 
know  what  to  say.  He  regarded  me  with  pain, 
with  questioning  doubt,  and  then  with  a  growing 
scorn — or  so  it  seemed  to  me.  There  was  a  common 
lantern  hung  in  a  safe  place  just  behind  us — it  was 
evening — that  threw  lurid  shadows  on  his  face  and 
form. 

"Is  it  possible  that  you  are  a  coward  ?  "  he 
exclaimed  at  last  in  derision. 

At  that  moment  a  terrible  abrupt  cry  rent  the 
stillness — there  was  a  flash  of  steel — I  felt  two  arms 
close  round  me,  strong  as  fury.  I  went  down — 
down — down. 

When  I  came  to,  I  was  on  the  veranda  at  home, 
Mindoon  beside  me,  Evans  bathing  my  forehead.  I 
was  safe  and  uninjured — oh  !  the  selfishness  of  my 
relief.  I  shuddered  in  remembrance  and  clung  to 
my  husband. 

Two  days  afterwards,  Mhin  Hla  hanged  himself. 
My  grief  was  great  when  they  told  me.  His  wife, 
however,  who  was  quite  a  personage,  stated  to 
everyone  that  her  husband  had  been  too  friendly 
with  Mindoon's  wife,  who  was  wicked,  as  all 
European  women  were,  who  had  even  tried  to  infect 
the  Queen  with  her  abominable  dress  and  customs. 

This,  of  course,  was  serious,  and  it  soon  reached 
the  Prince's  ears. 

"  The  woman  is  jealous  !  "  he  cried  indignantly. 
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"  Jealous  women  are  capable  of  anything.  Mhin 
Hla  was  ruined.  Had  he  lived,  he  would  have  been 
prosecuted  or  murdered — she  knows  this  as  well  as 
I  do,  but  she  has  seen  your  youth  and  your  beauty, 
my  wife,  and  heard  accounts  of  his  friendship  with 
us — hence  this  verbal  assassination." 

He  lit  a  cigar  nervously  and  leant  back  in  his 
long  lounge  chair. 

There  was  a  pause.     He  was  visibly  annoyed. 

"  It  is  very  unfortunate,"  I  said.  In  truth,  I  felt 
extremely  unhappy. 

"It  is,"  he  agreed  ;  "  but  we  must  attend  the 
funeral — it  will  be  a  very  large  one." 

"  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me." 

"  It  is  customary  for  all  to  go " 

"  You  can  make  the  excuse  of  my  health,"  I  told 
him. 

"  But  your  health  is  perfect — you  are  seen  every- 
where  " 

I  shook  my  head. 

"  In  seven  months  from  now,"  I  murmured, 
"  there  will  be  a  baby — a  man-child,  I  hope." 
Tears  came  to  my  eyes. 

"  My  dearest — then  we  will  go  to  England — our 
son  shall  be  born  in  that  country.  Everything 
arranges  itself  so  well — and  I  am  so  happy." 

He  took  my  hand  and  he  smiled. 

So  it  was  arranged,  except  that  Mindoon  decided 
to  stay  behind  in  order  to  see  his  ponies  run  in 
the  first  races  to  be  held.  He  would  then  follow 
me.  The  reason  for  his  absenting  himself  from 
Burmah  would,  he  assured  me,  be  perfectly  satis- 
factory to  his  parents.  He  wrote  to  my  mother, 
asking  her  to  take  a  furnished  house,  in  Mayfair 
for  preference,  and  to  be  good  enough  to  make  all 
arrangements,  including  a  jobbed  victoria  and  pair. 
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There  seemed  no  need  to  postpone  my  departure 
— though  I  hated  the  idea  of  parting  from  Min- 
doon.  Perhaps  even  then  I  had  a  clairvoyant 
feeling  that  it  was  to  be  the  prelude  to  many  separa- 
tions. I  was  to  sail  from  Rangoon  for  Bombay  in 
a  fortnight's  time. 

I  went  to  break  the  news — and  the  reason  for  it 
— to  the  Queen,  when,  for  the  first  time  in  our 
acquaintance,  I  found  her  somewhat  distrait  and 
languorous.  She  told  me  that  the  monsoon  season 
affected  her  in  this  fashion.  It  was  a  statement 
difficult  to  believe,  for  she  always  appeared  so  free 
from  aches  or  pains. 

I  was  told  long  after  that  at  the  time  the  Court 
was  a  seething  cauldron  of  danger,  deceit  and 
intrigue.  ...  if  it  was  so,  it  was  cleverly  concealed. 

I  asked  her  if  she  would  accompany  me  to  Eng- 
land. She  shook  her  head  in  reply,  and  said  that 
travel  for  her  was  impossible- — that  neither  the  King 
nor  his  kingdom  were  to  be  trusted — from  which  I 
gathered  that  she  referred  to  the  former's  browsing 
turn  of  mind,  which  I  had  heard  Mindoon  and 
others  remark  upon  with  a  smile  and  a  significant 
shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

One  of  the  ministers  sent  just  then  to  crave  for 
an  immediate  audience,  so  I  made  my  adieux,  but 
she  bade  me  spend  a  day  with  her  before  my 
departure. 

At  her  invitation,  I  arrived  before  tiffin,  and, 
unprecedented  honour,  took  that  meal  with  her 
alone,  when  she  told  me  many  things  that  I  do 
not  feel  free  to  repeat.  Perhaps  in  another  place 
and  at  a  later  date  I  may  be  able  to  do  so. 

After  tiffin  the  Queen  took  me  to  her  wardrobe 
rooms,  and  gave  me  some  beautiful  parting  gifts, 
enclosed  in  a  casket  of  fine  wrought-steel,  Venetian 
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workmanship.  It  was  lined  with  turquoise  satin, 
and  had  seven  secret  hiding-places  of  quite  uncanny 
ingenuity. 

Amongst  her  presents  was  a  square  emerald,  cut 
in  sugar-loaf  shape,  backed  by  yellow  velvet,  and 
held  in  claws  of  pale  Indian  gold  ;  a  pair  of  ruby 
nadoungs  (ear-rings),  a  turquoise  hair-comb,  a 
peacock's  feather  in  jewels,  and  two  pearl  pins 
connected  by  a  double  chain  of  diamonds,  together 
with  countless  silk  scarves  and  souvenirs.  Royalties 
are  hardly  ever  generous — Oriental  ones  even  less 
so  than  others — therefore  these  souvenirs  were 
regarded  by  me  as  a  very  signal  mark  of  the  donor's 
personal  regard. 

The  evening  was  a  fine  one,  so  we  walked  to  the 
moat  and  fed  the  crocodiles ;  after  which  the 
Queen  took  me  in  her  own  barge  on  the  water. 
It  was  a  magnificent  craft,  built  in  gondola  fashion, 
with  a  superb  green  satin  awning  fringed  with 
diamonds  and  aquamarines,  the  effect  of  which  in 
the  sunshine  was  exquisitely  dazzling.  This  barge 
was  rowed  by  picked  Burmese  boatmen. 

The  Queen  and  her  ladies  sat  in  the  stern  on 
piled-up  cushions.  It  was  a  glorious  evening,  full  of 
cool  softness  after  the  rainfall,  and  the  waters  were 
cleared  of  craft  for  the  passing  of  Sup-Yaw-Lat — 
just  as  the  streets  were  emptied  for  the  King  on 
the  rare  occasions  when  he  quitted  his  palace. 

Mandalay  was  swathed  in  bistre  shadows  against 
the  sunset — the  gold  of  the  pagodas  alone  rising 
clear.  It  appeared  like  a  subordinated  background 
to  the  grandeur  and  glitter  of  the  miniature  ship 
that  swept  with  such  measured  harmony  over  the 
Irrawaddy. 

The  Queen  remained  silently  smoking,  one  straw- 
hued  stone   on  her   finger   toning   well   with   the 
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biscuit  colour  of  her  big  cheroot.  It  was  a  sail  to 
be  remembered  always  ! 

When  we  returned,  the  sun  had  died  away.  I 
bade  the  Queen  farewell  at  the  landing  stage. 
Contrary  to  all  custom,  she  took  my  hand  in  hers 
and  spoke  sweet,  dear  words  in  Burmese,  which  is 
the  most  polite  language  in  the  entire  world. 

I  never  saw  the  Queen  again  !  When  next  I 
entered  Mandalay,  she  had  lost  a  kingdom,  while 
I  had  lost  a  husband  !  Sup-Yaw-Lat  still  lives — in 
spite  of  the  long  cruel  years — in  defiance  of  everyone. 
She  is  an  old  woman  now  ;  so  am  I. 


The  history  of  the  next  few  months  is  not  agree- 
able. My  mother  had  taken  a  bijou  residence  in 
Wilton  Street,  but  nothing  was  the  same.  No  one 
seemed  glad  to  see  me  ;  even  my  boys  greeted 
me  as  some  person  who  had  grown  apart  from 
them  —  someone  to  be  treated  with  ceremony 
from  a  safe,  polite  distance  —  but  distinctly  a 
distance  ! 

My  mother  declared  that  I  looked  ugly — with  her 
an  unforgivable  crime  ;  she  also  made  the  unusual 
and  disconcerting  remark  that  my  father  was  very 
angry  to  hear  that  I  was  enceinte. 

I  wept,  because  it  was  just  how  I  felt  myself.  I 
had  no  love  for  children  and  no  desire  for  them.  To 
me  it  was  a  compulsory  condition,  full  of  shame  and 
ennui.  The  weeks  were  a  growing  agony  ;  it  was 
revolting  to  proclaim  to  the  world  one's  private 
affairs  with  the  vulgar  publicity  of  a  sandwich-man. 
That  was  how  I  regarded  it  and  nothing  could  alter 
me. 

I  grew  hideous  and  melancholy  and  wretched,  but 
I  guarded  my  health.     I  walked  in  the  dark  and 
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drove  in  the  daylight — long  drives  alone  to  Rich- 
mond, Hampstead,  or  Wimbledon.  I  had  my  dog 
and  my  books.  My  mother  avoided  me.  Friends 
I  had  no  humour  for. 

The  Prince  came  before  Christmas — the  stable 
had  carried  all  before  it,  including  the  King's  Cup, 
which  was  to  be  mine.  I  was  rejoiced  to  see  him, 
but  he  soon  found  occupations  more  to  his  taste 
than  my  society.  He  had  the  Temple  and  his 
club.  He  looked  up  old  friends  and  made  new 
ones. 

I  was  more  of  a  prisoner  than  ever  !  The  languor, 
the  malaise,  the  ineptitude  of  that  time  !  Nine  or 
ten  months — what  a  monstrous  filching  from  the 
life  of  a  woman,  which  is  by  nature  so  woefully 
short !  My  mind  and  body  were  in  passive  re- 
bellion, but  I  had  that  glad  guest  Hope  to  stay  with 
me — a  man-child — vigorous — happy — full  of  the 
promise  of  the  years — and  I  myself  again  and  for 
all  time.  The  consolation  of  that  reflection  ren- 
dered the  days  and  the  nights  not  entirely  un- 
endurable. 

The  appointed  time  slowly  arrived,  with  all  its 
attendant  hatefulness.  A  long  day  drew  on  to 
night.  Three  hours  of  agony,  of  pains  invented 
by  devils,  and  then — a  dead  child,  a  girl,  who  took 
with  her  into  darkness  my  cherished  dreams.  .  .  . 
Days  pass.  .  .  .  Then  a  shattered,  scarred  body,  a 
maimed  soul,  a  benumbed  brain,  came  creeping  back 
to  earth  and  the  things  and  the  people  of  that 
earth. 

My  parents  departed  for  the  country  without 
coming  to  see  me.  Mindoon  begged  me  to  get 
well,  but  never  said  one  syllable  about  the  baby, 
whether  of  surprise  or  regret.  My  brothers-in-law 
came  to  talk  with  me  as  soon  as  they  were  allowed 
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to  do  so — many  people  called,  some  of  whom  I  had 
never  met. 

The  Prince  took  a  charming  house  on  the  river 
banks  at  Pangbourne,  and  there  the  summer  passed. 
Grave  rumours  came  from  Burmah  now  and  then, 
but  were  discredited.  Mindoon's  father  wrote  to 
say  that  he  would  visit  England  in  the  following 
year,  so  that  he  could  remain  if  he  wished. 

In  the  winter  we  had  a  hunting-box  just  outside 
Melton,  where,  with  a  string  of  hunters,  we 
prepared  to  face  the  cold  weather.  He  enjoyed 
himself  hugely.  It  was  good  going ;  there  were 
pleasant  people  ready  to  do  anything  and  in  a 
frost  to  go  anywhere. 

I  rarely  hunted  more  than  one  day  a  week,  and 
did  not  care  for  the  card-parties  of  an  evening. 
With  the  Prince  it  was  altogether  different,  and  he 
was  wonderfully  popular  with  both  sexes.  Every- 
where we  went  it  was  the  same.  The  boys  came  to 
us  ;  all  were  good  horsemen  and  the  second  danced 
well. 

Melton  makes  vastly  comfortable  quarters,  I 
know,  but  I  remember  it  without  pleasure.     It  was 

there   we   first   met   Mrs.    L ,   a    very   pretty 

Australian,  whose  husband  was  in  India.  She  was 
on  the  shady  side  of  thirty — but  what  a  pleasant 
shade  it  was  ! 

I  liked  her  very  much,  aye,  to  the  very  last ; 
though  she  and  hers  wrecked  my  married  life,  my 
mind  was  judicial  enough  to  apportion  the  blame 

justly.    Mrs.  L laid  herself  out  to  be  particularly 

agreeable  to  us — and  she  succeeded.  Several  of  the 
other  women  were  slangy  and  red-faced  and  stupid. 

Annie     L was   none   of    those   objectionable 

things.  She  told  me  that  she  had  been  married 
fourteen   years,   and   had  one   small   daughter   at 
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school  in  Torquay.  She  also  said  that  her  husband 
had  a  Government  appointment,  though  of  what 
nature  she  did  not  mention. 

I  never  knew  anyone  who  could  drink  so  many 
whiskies-and-sodas  and  tell  lies  so  engagingly  as 

pretty,  partridge-like  Annie  L .    May  the  flowers 

lie  lightly  on  that  distant  grave. 

I  never  saw  my  husband  pay  more  attention  to  our 
new  friend  than  to  any  other  of  the  women  we 
met ;  it  was  only  when  it  was  too  late  that  I 
realised  that  from  the  first  moment  she  walked 
into  our  lives  he  was  never  again  a  really  free 
agent.     When  her  power  waned,  the  daughter,  who 

was  really  L 's  child  by  his  wife's  sister — took 

and  held  the  vacant  place.  Let  it  be  said  that  I 
lay  the  blame  on  no  one  ;  my  own  subsequent  sin 
for  ever  precluded  me  from  playing  such  a  role. 

The  days  of  which  I  now  write  were  but  the  herald 
of  the  time  destined  to  engulf  us. 

Mindoon  and  I  were  as  much  lovers  as  in  the 
early  hours  of  our  union.  I  was  not  jealous  of  his 
friendships,  formed  at  the  covert-side,  or  any- 
where else.  I  had  an  idea — quite  false,  as  it  proved 
— that  it  behoved  both  of  us  to  exercise  more 
restraint  and  dignity  than  was  needful  in  ordinary 
marriages.  I  felt  that  I  held  a  higher  and  more 
exacting  trust  than  other  wives,  and  that  on  the 
ermine  of  my  honour  there  must  never  rest  one 
stain. 

False  ideals  !     Tottering,  chalk-made  idols  ! 

At  the  end  of  February  we  were  at  Wilton  Street. 
Parliament  was  sitting.  John  Bruce  was  in  our 
midst  once  again. 

Very  pleasant  and  easy  was  the  season  that 
followed — all  the  old  crowd  and  several  new  faces ! 
Oscar  Wilde  and  his  brother  Willie  came  to  Wilton 
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Street  and  made  my  little  dinners  the  envy  of 
much  greater  hostesses.     Oscar  was  then  at  the 

beginning  of  his  dizzy  career.      Mrs.  L  came 

also,  always  agreeable  and  amiable,  but  Bruce  dis- 
liked her.  Bibidie  descended  on  the  circle  with  the 
startling  abruptness  of  a  dragon-fly  in  a  garden  of 
old-fashioned  blooms.  Bibidie  fascinated  and  held 
captive  the  wayward  fancy  of  the  great  Oscar.  He 
wrote  a  poem  to  her,  and  finally  broke  with  her  in 
three  stanzas  of  passionate  fire  and  charm.  Bibidie 
always  declared  that  he  forced  the  denouement  d 
propos  de  Hen,  because  he  had  already  composed 
the  verses  and  did  not  want  them  to  be  wasted  ! 

I  attended  the  second  Drawing-room,  being  pre- 
sented by  the  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  and  received  several  eulogistic  notices. 
When  the  Academy  opened,  my  portrait,  painted 
by  a  famous  artist,  was  hung  on  the  line.  I  was 
represented  in  white  velvet  against  a  background 
of  orange  sky  and  peacocks.  It  was  very  effective 
and  I  was  proud  and  pleased. 

We  went  everywhere  that  season  and  did  a  good 
deal  of  coaching — my  father  frequently  joined  our 
parties,  my  mother  never.  She  had  assumed  a 
very  cold  and  critical  attitude  towards  me,  ever 
since  I  had  been  back  in  England.  It  was,  I  believe, 
because  she  resented  my  not  being  completely  under 
her  dictation,  as  I  always  had  been.  But  to  the 
Prince  she  was  invariably  amiable.  She  really  loved 
him. 

I  did  not  grudge  that  feeling,  for  few  were  more 
worthy  of  love  than  the  man  to  whom  I  was  married. 

At  the  beginning  of  July,  when  we  were  thinking 
of  making  plans  for  the  autumn,  official  news  of 
trouble  in  Burmah  reached  England.  Sir  Frederick 
Roberts  was  ordered   to   proceed  there   with   ten 
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thousand  troops.  Confused  accounts  of  affairs  in 
Mandalay  came  to  us.  Mindoon  was  greatly 
perturbed  and  doubtful  as  to  how  he  should  act.  In 
the  midst  of  it  all  a  cable  arrived  from  his  father, 
recalling  him  at  once.     He  came  straight  to  me. 

"  You  will  stay  here,  my  darling,"  he  said.  "  If 
the  monarchy  goes,  it  will  not  affect  us  except  from 
sentimental  reasons.  My  father  always  foresaw 
trouble  with  the  King — that  is  why  he  became  a 
merchant.  The  downfall  of  my  uncle  in  no  way 
touches  my  father's  fortune." 

I  put  my  arms  about  his  neck  and  wept.  I  did 
not  want  to  remain  behind,  yet  I  knew  that  I  could 
not  travel. 

"  My  lovely  Lola,  what  is  it  ?  "  he  cried  in  great 
distress.  A  sob  strangled  in  my  throat.  I  was  weak 
and  stupid,  with  unseen  strings  tugging  at  my  heart. 
He  kissed  me  and  smoothed  my  hair. 

"  Sweetheart,  dry  your  tears.  I  will  soon  return, 
or  if  I  cannot,  you  shall  come  to  me  and  " — he 
whispered  the  words  in  my  ear,  kissing  it  as  he  did 
so — "  and  bring  our  son  with  you." 

"  If  it  is  not  a  son  ?  " 

"  Our  daughter,  then,  my  Lola.  If  she  be  only 
as  you  are,  what  could  I  want  more  ?  " 

He  laid  me  on  the  couch  and  seated  himself 
beside  me.  He  made  love  with  all  the  finish,  the 
delicacy,  the  finesse  of  which  he  was  so  complete,  so 
wonderful  a  master. 

That  was  Wednesday ;  on  Friday  night  he  left 
for  Brindisi  by  the  mail  to  catch  the  Bombay  boat. 

I  did  not  know  for  some  weeks  that  Mrs.  L was 

on  the  same  ship,  going  out  to  rejoin  her  husband. 
She  had  bidden  us  farewell  some  fortnight  before, 
when  she  left  London  for  Sunderland  to  visit  some 
relations.     Her  being  on  the  Prince's  ship  was,  of 
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course,  only  the  merest  coincidence,  yet  when  I 
heard  it  vexed  me,  as  a  midge  will  disfigure  a  pleasant 
day. 

Mindoon  cabled  from  every  port  and  wrote  at 
length  on  his  arrival.  He  said  that  it  was  his 
mother  who  had  really  sent  for  him — his  father  had 
threatened  to  take  a  new  and  much  younger  wife, 
and  as  he  was  old  and  wealthy,  the  family  were 
greatly  perturbed.  He  hoped  to  be  able  to  dissuade 
the  old  man  from  any  act  of  open  folly.  The 
political  atmosphere  was  overcast.  No  one  seemed 
to  know  what  was  going  to  happen  or  when.  The 
troops  remained  in  Rangoon.  Outwardly  every- 
thing was  as  usual,  except  that  the  high  command 
was  in  Burmah,  and  it  was  said  that  the  Viceroy 
might  arrive.     In  a  postscript  he  added  that  Mrs. 

L and  her  schoolgirl  daughter  Dolly  had  been 

on  the  Valetta,  and  that   L might  be  ordered 

to  Burmah,  as  he  was  in  the  Army  Ordnance. 

September  and  October  passed.  I  went  to  Ireland 
with  my  parents,  while  the  boys  travelled  to 
Switzerland.  At  Christmas,  an  accident  to  my 
carriage  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  in  a  heavy  fog, 
brought  on  the  premature  birth  of  a  baby  girl — 
born  dead  ! 

In  reply  to  the  cable  announcing  this,  the  Prince 
wired  love  and  regrets. 

With  what  appeared  to  me  inconceivable  rapidity 
came  the  news  that  the  English  had  annexed  Upper 
Burmah  and  that  the  King  and  Queen  were  prisoners  ! 
A  letter  from  my  husband  bade  me  remain  in  England 
till  he  came. 

I  accepted  an  invitation  to  go  to  Dublin  for  the 
Castle  season,  and  be  presented  at  the  Drawing- 
room  to  "The  King,"  as  the  Lord-Lieutenant  was 
called   by  the   Castle   set.     My   mother   appeared 
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pleased,  but  my  father  frowned — the  Castle  and  all 
it  stood  for  was  not  to  his  taste.  A  mock  Court 
in  an  impoverished,  unhappy  country — a  Court  of 
flummery  and  folly,  that  stood  for  English  rule  in 
a  land  that  execrated  the  very  thought  of  that 
rule.  My  father  was  quite  right,  but  I  was  young — 
the  Viceroy  was  rich  and  popular  with  his  own 
class.  Dublin  was  gay  and  crowded,  the  friends  I 
stayed  with  had  the  petit  entree  and  went  everywhere 
worth  going  to. 

It  was  such  a  clifferent  side  to  the  Irish  life  that 
I  had  known,  that  the  contrast  alone  was  sufficient 
stimulant.  I  was  presented  and  duly  kissed  by  the 
Viceroy — as  were  some  three  hundred  other  damsels  ! 
Presentation  to  the  Queen  did  not  carry  you  at 
the  Viceregal  Court ;  you  had  to  make  your  debut 
over  again. 

In  quitting  the  crowded  throne-room,  my  long 
train  disposed  over  my  arm  by  an  A.D.C.,  I  en- 
countered the  interested  gaze  of  a  man's  fine  eyes. 
Tall,  young,  splendidly  built,  he  wore  the  blue  and 
silver  of  a  well-known  Indian  Lancer  regiment,  which 
was  in  startling  contrast  to  the  scarlet  and  other 
uniforms  all  around. 

Alas  !  that  I  ever  went  to  the  Castle.  Alas  ! 
alas !  that  I  should  have  met  St.  John  Audries 
when  and  how  I  did.  There  are  people  who  deny 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  Fate — how  have  the 
lives  of  such  people  been  ordered,  I  wonder.  .  . 
so  smoothly,  so  perfectly,  that  no  wind  has  ever 
touched  them,  no  angry  waves  broken  on  their 
mental  shore  ;  they  have  known  no  sudden  arrest, 
no  soul-engulfing  temptation,  no  dalliance  with  for- 
bidden loves,  nor  the  remorse  more  bitter  than 
aloes,  more  barren  than  the  thistle  that  we  planted 
that  it  might  flower  ! 
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From  the  hour  that  St.  John  Audries  was  pre- 
sented to  me  by  a,  mutual  acquaintance  in  the 
great  hall  of  St.  Patrick,  the  web  began  to  be 
woven  ;  black  threads  of  the  fates  spinning  over 
and  hiding  the  imperial  purple  of  the  gods  and 
obliterating  the  unsullied  white  of  the  angels.  .  .  . 

A  dance  was  just  commencing  ;  men  in  scarlet 
and  gold  or  men  in  velvet  were  preparing  to  take 
their  places  in  the  quadrilles  behind  the  red  rope 
before  the  two  chairs — one  smaller  than  the  other — 
that  formed  the  throne.  I  declined  to  join  them, 
so  we  found  two  chairs  in  the  long  scarlet  corridor 
and  began  to  talk. 

He  was  home  on  leave  from  Burmah.  Beastly 
hole  !  Had  been  part  of  the  convoy  of  the  King 
and  Queen,  who  had  been  sent  to  a  place  beyond 
Madras.  All  over  now  and  the  country  would  soon 
be  quiet  and  normal.  Would  I  have  an  ice  or 
anything,  or  would  I  wait  till  supper  ?  Thanks  ! 
I  would  wait  till  supper.  .  .  . 

We  supped  with  the  Viceregal  crowd  at  a  small 
table  ;  no  more  was  said  on  the  subject  of  Burmah. 
I  gave  him  one  waltz  afterwards.  I  danced  badly  ; 
it  was  a  pastime  I  had  never  cared  for.  Later  it 
transpired  that  he  knew  the  friend  with  whom  I 
was  staying,  and  said  that  he  would  call  on  the 
morrow,  which  happened  to  be  her  day  ! 

I  was  conscious  of  a  new  and  vivid  interest  in 
the  season  as  I  drove  home  beside  my  hostess,  the 
February  dawn  stealing  over  the  Liffey  and  irra- 
diating the  sombre  statue  of  Daniel  O'Connell. 

"  A  nice  boy,  St.  John  ;  I  used  to  know  his 
mother,"  she  remarked  between  a  yawn  and  a 
sigh. 

"  English,  of  course  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  old  Norfolk  family — father  was  a  parson  ; 
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grandmother  descendant  of  a  king — wrong  side  of 
the  blanket,  of  course." 

My  companion,  like  all  hunting  people,  clipped 
her  sentences  when  she  couldn't  clip  her  words. 
She  was  the  wife  of  the  brother  of  an  Irish  peer, 
with  a  little  money  ;  they  possessed  a  fine  old  house 
on  the  north  side  of  the  city,  and  followed  the 
Killing  Kildares.  She  was  popular  everywhere. 
I  liked  her  myself  very  well — shallow  as  a  tea- 
spoon, malicious  and  selfish,  one  could  calculate 
upon  her  making  the  time  pass  pleasantly,  without 
any  undue  demands  upon  one's  imagination  or  one's 
heart.  I  certainly  ought  to  have  been  warned 
against  any  male  who  met  with  her  approval  .  .  . 
but  I  was  not. 

We  parted  in  the  hall  and  I  went  to  the  spacious 
bedroom  with  its  great  carved  marble  mantel- 
piece. The  faithful  Evans  appeared  in  a  few 
minutes  with  a  light  breakfast — an  excellent  servant 
that  maid  of  mine. 

I  bathed  in  the  adjoining  room,  in  water  scented 
with  violets  and  sandalwood  and  musk — a  favourite 
mixture  of  the  Burmese  Queen's,  made  for  her  at 
Paris.  Then  I  wrapped  myself  in  my  long  sealskin 
coat — what  Americans  call  a  "  heelscraper  " — with 
muff  and  cap  to  match,  and  went  down  and  out 
into  the  cold  air.  The  church  bells  proclaimed  it 
six  o'clock. 

I  was  going  to  O'Doherty's.  They  had  not 
written  when  I  married,  nor  were  they  so  friendly 
when  we  had  met,  but  I  could  not  be  in  Dublin  for  an 
hour  and  not  hurry  to  the  dear  old  shop  with  its 
atmosphere  of  stale  whisky  and  jollity,  where  I  had 
first  known  real  affection  and  unclouded  childlike 
happiness. 

Sackville  Street  was  deserted.     A  milk  van  or  a 
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few  stray  people,  shivering  in  the  snow-powdered 
wind  that  blew  from  every  direction,  alone  pro- 
claimed it  alive.  I  passed  the  Gresham  Hotel  and 
the  Hammara  Baths  and  turned  to  the  left  of  that 
hideous  column  of  Nelson,  perched  like  a  sparrow 
on  the  top  of  a  mountain.  The  well-remembered 
street  was  just  as  of  yore — with  its  shops,  its 
cobble-stones,  and  its  gutters  full  of  refuse — but 
was  it  ? 

The  shutters  were  up  at  the  old  home  and  they 
were  a  newly  painted  black.  My  breath  stopped — 
what  had  happened  ?  A  white  card  in  a  deep 
border  proclaimed  it  to  be  the  day  of  Papa 
O'Doherty's  funeral  at  Glasnevin,  and  that  the 
business  was  closed  for  twenty-four  hours. 

The  pain  of  that  announcement ;  the  rush  of 
memories  that  it  evoked  ! 

How  was  it  that  I  had  not  heard  ?  I  stood  for 
a  few  seconds,  shocked,  unnerved,  then  I  glanced 
up — every  window  was  veiled — the  knocker  on  the 
private  door  was  tied  with  crape  :  another  notice  : 
"  Drop  all  messages  in  the  box." 

I  turned,  and  to  my  intense  annoyance,  found 
myself  face  to  face  with  my  partner  of  a  few  hours 
before. 

"  You  are  abroad  early,  Princess  !  "  he  exclaimed, 
raising  his  hat.  He  was  enveloped  in  a  long  coat 
and  muffler,  and  had  apparently  not  yet  been  home. 
"  I  saw  you  and  took  the  liberty  of  following — this 
is  a  dangerous  city." 

"  Not  for  women — Irishmen  always  respect  my 
sex,"  I  answered. 

The  situation  was  difficult,  and  I  hardly  knew 
how  to  deal  with  it.  I  was  still  so  youthful  and  so 
sensitive.  I  saw  it  being  turned  into  a  joke,  or 
something  worse.    Alone,  outside  the  most  notorious 
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public-house  in  the  city  at  six-thirty  in  the  morn- 
ing after  a  ball  at  the  Castle  !  What  a  paragraph — 
what  a  story  could  be  evolved  by  some  hungry 
journalist!  How  furious  my  people  would  be! 
Innocence  is  frequently  so  much  more  incriminating 
than  guilt. 

Just  at  that  moment  a  belated  four-wheeler 
crawled  into  sight  some  distance  away  from  us. 
My  companion  went  in  quest  of  it  and,  apparently 
by  means  of  bribes  and  gestures,  induced  the 
reluctant  driver  to  take  on  another  fare.  I  walked 
slowly  towards  it.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to 
tell  Captain  Audries  the  truth,  in  so  far  as  it  was 
necessary,  and  to  leave  the  rest  to  him,  asking  only 
for  his  silence. 

I  did  so.  It  struck  me  that  he  looked  surprised. 
Had  I  been  more  observant  I  would  have  qualified 
it  with  the  word  disagreeably.  It  passed,  however. 
He  smiled  and  promised  obedience,  and  stood 
bowing  in  the  drizzling  cold  as  my  vehicle  rolled 
sulkily  away  in  the  direction  of  home. 

Later  I  took  a  wreath  and  went  to  the  cemetery  ; 
much  later  I  called  on  my  old  friends.  ...  I 
saw  the  girls  and  Joe,  but  they  received  me  coldly, 
so  much  so  that  I  cried  bitterly. 

Nano  said,  with  penetrating  Irish  sarcasm,  that 
it  was  good  of  me  to  come,  as  it  might  injure  me 
with  my  fine  friends  !     What  could  one  answer  ? 

I  kissed  her  with  a  deep  and  sorrowful  tenderness, 
but  I  knew  how  complete  was  the  severance.  I 
know  the  Irish  nature  so  well. 

The  next  few  weeks  were  crowded.  The  Dublin 
season  was  nearing  its  official  end — i.e.  St.  Patrick's 
Day,  March  17th.     It  was  now  the  end  of  February. 

There  was  a  big  hunt  breakfast  at  Killeen  Castle, 
near  the  Curragh  ...  a  splendid  run,   a  dinner 
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and  a  dance  at  the  old  place  with  its  quarter  of  a 
mile  hall,  ending  with  a  cotillion  in  which  the 
aspirants  to  the  hand  of  the  "  handsomest  woman 
in  Ireland,  the  Duchess  of  Leinster  " — who,  by  the 
way,  was  English — had  to  make  a  perilous  descent 
seated  on  highly  polished  brass  trays  down  the 
grand  staircase  !  The  effect  was  very  funny — for 
the  spectators  !  The  actors  suffered  severely  in 
more  ways  than  one.  The  owner  of  Killeen  was 
well  known  for  his  ingenious  and  cruel  jokes,  but 
his  chef  and  cellar  were  beyond  cavil. 

St.  John  Audries  was  the  victor  that  night,  and 
led  her  Grace  skilfully  through  the  mazes  of  the 
dance,  with  science  and  aplomb. 

Two  nights  later  the  Commander-in-Chief  gave  his 
ball  at  the  Royal  Hospital,  which  was  very  ex- 
clusive and  wonderfully  done.  All  the  Viceregal 
set  were  present. 

That  date  stands  out  in  the  calendar  of  the  past 
with  startling  distinctness.  It  was  all  radiant ;  not 
a  flaw  anywhere.  I  was  greatly  admired  in  honey- 
coloured  brocade  and  all  my  jewels.  Tiaras  were 
worn  ;  the  Viceroy  being  a  guest,  everything  was 
done  en  prince.  The  music  was  entrancing  enough 
to  tempt  an  Egyptian  mummy  to  rise  and  take  the 
floor.  The  new  ballroom — new  in  those  days,  old 
in  these — with  its  oak  walls,  floating  banners  and 
drooping  flags,  threw  up  the  uniforms  and  the 
women's  gowns  and  sparkle  of  gems  in  a  scintillating 
riot  of  colour. 

Suddenly  a  sense  of  fear  fell  on  me.  I  was  enjoy- 
ing myself  too  much  !  Throughout  my  life  happi- 
ness and  pleasure  have  filled  me  with  superstitious 
doubt,  verging  on  fright. 

That  night  I  shook  everything  of  that  sort  off. 
...  I  laughed  !     I  even  waltzed.  ...  In  the  long 
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corridor  I  sat  out  four  dances  with  St.  John  Audries, 
and  felt  with  frivolous  feminine  satisfaction  that 
my  gown  blended  beautifully  with  the  deeper  yellow 
of  the  furniture  and  the  rich  rose-red  of  the  walls, 
as  did  the  blue  and  silver  of  his  uniform,  the  violets 
at  my  breast  giving  a  decorous  touch  to  the  whole. 
My  companion  held  my  fan.  It  was  a  work  of  art — 
a  zephyr  wedded  to  a  moonbeam — so  delicious  was 
the  painting  of  it,  so  fragile  the  sticks  of  ivory  and 
of  pearl.  On  the  handle  was  my  crown,  and  under 
it  a  note  of  interrogation  in  brilliants,  and  a  cupid 
in  onyx.  It  had  been  a  marriage  gift,  but  I  never 
knew  who  sent  it.     St.  John  Audries  examined  it. 

"  An  allegory  or  a  talisman,  Princess  ?  " 

"  Neither,  so  far  as  I  know.  An  idle  question, 
as  questions  so  often  are  !  " 

"  I  think  the  question  has  been  answered — is  not 
that  so  ?  " 

"  You  mean  by  the  fat  little  beggar." 

"  That  is  what  I  mean." 

"  I  don't  see  why  he  should  wear  mourning." 

"  Neither  do  I,  except  that  love  so  often  knows  it." 

He  was  silent  for  a  second  or  so.  He  appeared  to 
listen  to  the  band. 

What  nonsense  it  is  to  say  it  does  not  matter 
whether  a  man  is  good-looking  or  not !  Of  course 
it  does. 

I  could  not  help  admiring  his  classic  features, 
fine  colouring,  and  the  close  wave  of  the  reddish- 
brown  hair  ;  but  for  all  that,  I  much  preferred 
dark  people — male  or  female. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  married  ?  "  he  asked 
abruptly. 

"  How  long  would  you  think  ?  " 

"  About  five  minutes  !  "     He  smiled  indulgently. 

"  Nearly  three  years." 
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"  Impossible  !  You  must  have  been  a  mere  baby. 
You're  not  much  mpre  now." 

"  Age  is  of  the  masculine  gender,"  I  answered 
lightly. 

"  Masculine  or  feminine,  it  can't  tell  when  there 
is  nothing  to  say,"  he  retorted. 

"  Let  us  hope  there  never  will  be,"  I  exclaimed 
as  I  took  my  fan  from  his  hand  and  prepared  to 
rise. 

I  had  a  desire  to  escape  from  a  conversation  that 
was  becoming  too  personal. 

"  You're  not  leaving,  surely  ? "  he  cried  in 
alarm. 

"  I  thought  of  it." 

We  were  alone.  The  orchestra  had  just  struck 
up  "  The  Blue  Danube  "  valse  ;  its  intoxicating, 
swaying  strains  sent  people  hurrying  back  to  the 
ballroom.  I  could  not  resist  the  seduction  of  the 
greatest  waltz  tune  in  the  world.  Two  minutes 
later  we  formed  part  of  the  revolving  circle. 

St.  John  was  an  accomplished  dancer  ;  our  steps 
suited  to  perfection.  I  was  conscious  of  floating 
over  the  ground  in  a  sea  of  blurred  faces,  of  dimmed 
jewels,  with  the  scent  of  flowers  and  perfume  around, 
while  eyes  like  sapphires,  deeply  dark,  beautifully 
blue,  gazed  languidly  into  mine.  Was  it  a  day,  an 
hour — or  only  a  few  minutes  ?  I  do  not  know. 
Passion  born  of  a  glance — a  touch — a  breath.  No, 
it  could  not  be.     It  must  not  be. 

I  pleaded  fatigue,  bade  my  companion  good 
night,  asked  him  to  find  Mrs.  Morris  or  her  husband 
and  say  that  I  had  gone  home.  He  put  me  into  the 
carriage,  expressed  polite  concern,  and  said  that 
he  would  call  to  inquire  in  the  morning. 

It  was  quite  half  an  hour's  drive  back,  so  I  had 
time  to  recover  myself.    Momentarily  I  had  been 
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swept  away  by  the  force  of  an  unknown  tide,  but 
I  was  back  on  shore  again.  The  sensation  had  been 
terrible  in  its  intensity,  its  force,  and  its  novelty. 

I  shuddered  guiltily  at  even  so  brief  an  infidelity 
to  the  man  whose  wife  I  was  and  to  whom  my  heart, 
my  life,  my  loyalty  were  for  ever  pledged. 

I  determined  that,  at  the  risk  of  offending  my 
hosts  by  an  act  of  unprecedented  rudeness,  I  would 
put  the  turbulent  Irish  Channel  between  myself 
and  Dublin.     I  would  not  delay — I  dare  not ! 

On  reaching  the  house  the  clock  in  the  hall  told 
me  that  it  was  a  quarter  to  four.  I  had  plenty  of 
time  to  catch  the  morning  boat.  I  had  told  Evans 
not  to  wait  up,  but  the  gas-fire  was  burning  when  I 
gained  my  room,  and  all  my  other  wants  had  been 
attended  to.  I  slipped  out  of  my  gown  and  into 
my  Afghan  dressing-gown,  lined  with  sable — one 
of  Mindoon's  gifts.  I  kissed  it  for  his  sake. 
Then  I  sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter  of  apology, 
regret,  and  as  much  explanation  as  was  necessary — 
or  likely  to  be  credited ! — to  my  entertainers. 
Then  I  scribbled  another  to  Evans,  with  money 
and  full  instructions  to  follow  with  the  luggage  by 
the  evening  mail  to  Holyhead,  where  I  would 
meet  her. 

I  then  ate  and  drank  and  cooled  my  fevered  veins 
with  ice-cold  water. 

At  five  o'clock  I  heard  wheels,  followed  by  the 
opening  of  the  front  door — voices — then  complete 
silence. 

I  changed  into  blue  serge,  put  a  few  necessities 
into  the  pockets  of  my  great  travelling  coat,  locked 
my  jewel-case,  and  set  out  on  the  long  walk  to 
Westland  Road  Station.  Even  the  misery  and 
gloom  of  the  streets — in  their  grey,  biting  cold  of 
dawn — did  not  suggest  to  me  that  I  was  acting  in 
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foolish  unconsidered  haste,  because  I  felt  that  I 
had  done  the  only  thing  possible. 

I  squared  my  shoulders  and  threw  back  my 
head.  I  was  not  a  coward,  though  I  fled  from 
danger.  My  guardian  angels  told  me  that.  They 
were  called — My  Honour  and  His  ! 

It  was  a  vile  passage,  as  it  usually  is,  and  I  paced 
the  deck  alone.  I  liked  the  spray  of  the  waves 
on  my  face  ;  the  troubled  havoc  of  the  sea  suited 
my  mood. 

The  hours  of  waiting  at  Holyhead  afforded  ample 
time  for  reflection.  It  appeared  to  me  that  I  was 
not  capable  of  walking  very  far  alone,  that  my 
guarded  life  had  not  been  a  good  training  ground. 
But  it  was  safe  ;  it  was  sheltered.  I  would  return 
to  it.  I  was  doing  so  as  fast  as  I  could.  It  would 
be  long  before  I  strayed  again — very  long,  if  ever. 

Evans  arrived  with  all  my  things  and  her 
customary  imperturbable  expression.  I  asked  her 
no  questions  and  she  volunteered  no  information. 
She  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  of  playful  reproach 
from  Mrs.  Morris,  and  Captain  Audries'  visiting 
card  in  an  envelope. 

We  reached  Wilton  Street  at  eight  in  the  morning. 
The  first  thing  I  saw  on  the  hall  table  was  a  large 
basket  of  white  and  purple  violets.  The  basket 
was  twisted  to  form  a  note  of  interrogation,  and  the 
message  attached  bore  the  one  word — Welcome. 

I  noticed  the  address  of  a  famous  Piccadilly 
florist,  but  that  was  all.  I  left  it  where  it  was. 
Giving  instructions  that  I  was  not  to  be  disturbed, 
I  went  to  bed. 


Lying  wide-eyed  in  the  perfumed  warmth  of  my 
comfortable  room,  with  a  big  wood  fire  dancing 
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on  the  hearth,  the  cold  and  fog  of  London  screened 
by  silken  curtains  from  my  sight,  I  resolved  that 
I  must  return  to  Burmah.  He  and  I  should  not  be 
separated.  If  temptation  could  assail  me  with  such 
cruel  force,  what  of  Mindoon,  who  was  always 
so  sought  after,  who  was  young  and  passionate, 
and  a  man  ? 

I  buried  my  face  in  the  pillows  ;  I  prayed  for 
protection  and  for  guidance.  And  then  sleep  came 
to  me. 

When  I  awoke  it  was  dark.  My  night-table  watch 
said  that  the  hour  was  three-thirty. 

I  rang  the  bell,  and  Evans  brought  a  late  luncheon. 
No  one  had  been,  because  no  one  knew  that  I  was 
back.  Those  were  the  nice  days  that  knew  no 
telephones.  I  was  glad.  I  would  see  my  parents 
and  the  boys  on  the  morrow ;  meanwhile,  I  had 
some  business  of  my  own  to  attend  to. 

I  rose  in  restless  impatience,  went  to  my  table, 
wrote  a  line  to  my  mother,  composed  and  destroyed 
half  a  dozen  cables. 

When  Evans  arrived  with  tea,  I  ordered  dinner 
for  seven-thirty,  and  the  brougham  for  nine  o'clock. 
No,  I  would  not  dress.  I  was  only  going  to  Charing 
Cross  to  send  a  telegram  to  the  Prince.  The  wires 
stretching  to  Turkey  and  away  across  the  world 
carried  these  words  that  night : 

Your  wife  asks  permission  to  rejoin  you.    Lonely. 
Unhappy.     Please  cable. 

♦  *  *  * 

Then  I  went  home  and  counted  the  hours  until 
I  could  receive  a  reply. 

*  *  *  * 
The  answer  came  some  fifty-six  hours  later. 
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Impossible.      Things  too  disturbed.     See  letter. 
My  love. — Mindoon. 

Disappointment  fell  all  around  me.  It  was  early 
morning  and  the  sun  was  acutely  shining,  but  to 
me  everything  appeared  dark. 

I  had  a  curious  sensation  of  danger.  I  wanted 
Burmah — wanted  it  as  never  before  ! 

I  sent  for  Peechay — I  loved  Peechay  ;  he  was 
such  a  young  cynic.  I  knew  that  if  I  offered  him 
a  bribe  he  would  get  leave  to  come.  He  never 
wanted  money,  but  he  did  like  luncheon  at  a  fashion- 
able restaurant,  followed  by  idleness. 

"  You  have  been  crying  !  "  he  exclaimed  scorn- 
fully, when  he  came  into  my  gay  drawing-room 
some  two  hours  later.  "  How  stupid  !  You  spoil 
your  eyes  for  nothing — or  for  an  idea — which  ?  " 

"  An  idea." 

"  I  thought  so." 

Peechay  had  grown  into  a  good-looking  youth ; 
he  was  fairer  than  his  brothers,  had  such  easy 
manners,  and  wore  his  clothes  and  his  slow,  tanta- 
lising smile  with  equal  indifference. 

He  sank  into  the  most  comfortable  chair  and 
opened  his  cigarette-case. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  he  continued. 

"  Nothing,"  I  replied.  "  A  desire  for  your  society, 
that  is  all." 

"  Was  that  what  brought  you  back  from  Ireland 
so  suddenly  ?  " 

"  Caprice  dictated  my  return." 

"  Good  !  Caprice  is  the  best  reason  of  all — very 
few  people  know  that.  What  are  we  going  to 
do?" 

"  Luncheon  at  Verreys " 

"  Better  still  !  "     He  nodded  his  head  approvingly. 
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"  And  then  the  new  pictures  at  the  Grosvenor." 

This  was  received  with  less  enthusiasm,  so  I 
showed  him  the  cable. 

He  read  it  and  put  it  aside. 

"I'm  glad  I'm  not  there  !  "  he  remarked. 

"  I  wish  I  was  !  "  I  cried. 

"  How  exactly  like  a  woman  !  " 

"  In  what  way  ?  " 

"  Never  satisfied — always  attracted  by  danger." 

"  Sometimes  there  is  more  danger  at  home  than 
abroad,"  I  answered.  But  just  then  the  door 
opened  and  my  mother  came  in. 

She  happened  to  be  in  one  of  those  moods  when 
nothing  pleased  her.  We  were  both  glad  when, 
at  one  o'clock,  we  were  able  to  make  our  escape. 

We  spent  a  most  enjoyable  few  hours,  ending 
with  tea  at  Duclos,  where  Peechay  very  successfully 
demonstrated  that  sarcastic  views  of  my  sex  in  no 
way  interfered  with  his  prodigious  appetite  for 
bon-bons. 

When  I  returned  home,  amongst  the  cards  on  the 
hall  table  was  one  bearing  the  name  of 

St.  John  Attdries, 

Ninth  Madras  Lancers, 
Rawal  Pindi. 
135,  South  Audley  Street,  W. 

The  next  few  days  I  passed  principally  with  my 
father. 

A  fortnight  later  I  gave  a  small  dinner,  to  be 
followed  by  seeing  the  Bancrofts  in  "  Diplomacy." 
I  included  Captain  Audries.  I  always  sent  formal 
invitations  by  hand,  with  a  book  to  be  signed,  like 
those  in  use  in  the  East.  The  space  opposite  his 
name  came  back  with — "  Out  of  town,"  filled  in 
by  a  servant. 
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I  experienced  a  feeling  of  relief.  The  compli- 
ment had  been  passed,  I  would  take  care  that  the 
acquaintance  went  no  further. 

My  evening  was  in  every  way  successful,  yet  I 
felt  sorry  that  the  friend  who  filled  the  vacant 
place  had  smooth  brown  hair  instead  of  red-gold 
rippling  like  wavelets. 

I  was  at  home  and  alone  when  Captain  Audries 
called  on  his  return  to  London.  I  felt  annoyed 
when  he  was  announced. 

After  expressing  regret  at  his  inability  to  obey 
what  he  called  my  commands,  we  talked  the  airy 
butterflies  of  the  hour  for  the  regulation  twenty 
minutes,  when  he  rose. 

"  Have  you  seen  the  evening  paper  ?  "  he  asked. 

"No.     Anything  unusual  ?  " 

"  Bad  news  from  Burmah.  A  cousin  of  mine 
called  L has  been  brutally  murdered." 

"  How  dreadful !  "  I  exclaimed  ;   then  I  added  : 

"  We  met  a  Mrs.  L at  Melton.     She  would  be 

his  wife." 

"  A  small  woman  ?  "  he  exclaimed  interrogatively. 
"  She  was  Australian — the  marriage  gave  great 
offence  to  his  family." 

"  Oh !  Why,  she  struck  me  as  being  very 
agreeable." 

"  I  believe  she  is,  though  I  never  met  her. 
Well,  good  night,  Princess.  If  I  send  you  an  invi- 
tation for  the  first  night  at  the  St.  James's,  will  you 
come  ?  " 

"I'll  try  to,"  I  answered  weakly. 

Then  he  went.  The  bells  of  his  hansom  cab 
seemed  to  return  and  linger  for  quite  a  long  time 
on  the  air. 

When  they  brought  me  the  paper  I  found  a  bald 
statement  of  the  fact  that  Captain  L of  the 
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Indian  Ordnance  Department  had  been  murdered 
near  Mandalay.  There  was  nothing  further  added. 
The  morning  brought  a  fuller  account.  I  read 
The  Times,  which  said  that  the  late  officer  had 
incurred  the  hatred  of  a  certain  section  of  the 
native  community  by  reason  of  his  zeal ;  that  he 
had  been  waylaid,  crucified,  after  which  his  body, 
shockingly  mutilated,  had  been  taken  to  the  bunga- 
low of  Prince  Mindoon,  where  the  deceased  officer 
had  been  staying.  His  wife,  coming  down  to 
dinner,  had  been  horrified  to  find  herself  face  to 
face  with  the  terrible  object.  The  paper  added 
that  Prince  Mindoon  was  well  known  in  England 
for  his  admiration  of  the  British  people. 

Why   had  the  Prince  never  mentioned  in  any  of 

his  letters  that  he  had  the  L s  as  guests  ?  Did 

he  imagine  that  I  would  be  vexed  ?  Why  should 
I  be  ?  A  wild  suspicious  pang  shot  through  me. 
.  .  .  Memories  of  Melton  Mowbray  returned.  .  .  . 
I  banished  them  with  a  strong  effort. 

I  cabled  my  condolences  that  evening,  wonder- 
ing how  long  the  lady  would  remain  in  Burmah. 
Next  day  was  the  outgoing  mail.  I  felt  it  in- 
cumbent upon  me  to  write  to  her — equally,  I  felt 
it  necessary  to  refuse  St.  John  Audries'  invitation 
to  dine  and  go  to  the  first  performance  of  the 
Kendals'  new  play. 

I  walked  across  the  Park  and  sought  my  mother — 
not  for  sympathy,  but  to  ask  a  question. 

"  Do  you  think  Mindoon  would  be  angry  if  I 
went  out  to  Burmah  ?  " 

"  In  face  of  his  cable  ?  " 

"  Yes,  in  face  of  his  cable." 

"  You  must  not  think  of  it,  Lola." 

"  I  came  to  ask  you " 

"  Do    you    mean    to    tell    me    that    you    came 
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from  Wilton  Street  to  ask  such  preposterous 
nonsense  ?  " 

"  That  is  what  I  did." 

"It  is  a  pity  you  have  not  some  better  way  of 
employing  your  time  !  While  we  are  on  a  dis- 
agreeable subject,  I  would  add  that  you  are  growing 
very  tiresome — your  conduct  in  Dublin  the  other 
day  was  most  peculiar,  and  now  comes  this 
suggestion  of  disobedience !  Of  what  are  you 
dreaming  ?  " 

My  mother  looked  at  me  with  a  heavy  frown. 
I  sighed.     Things  were  very  difficult. 

"  I  am  dreaming  of  the  man  whose  wife  I  am," 
I  said. 

"  There  is  no  particular  harm  in  doing  that — 
if  you  don't  put  your  dreams  into  action,"  answered 
my  parent. 

"I  don't  care  for  Mrs.L to  be  at  the  bungalow," 

I  exclaimed  after  a  silence. 

"  Oh  !   that  is  the  dream,  is  it  ?  " 

"  It  might  turn  to  nightmare,  mother.  That  is 
how  I  feel." 

"  My  dear  Lola,  you  surely  know  that  neither 
you  nor  I  can  lock  the  Prince  up  in  a  safe  and  keep 

the  key.     If  Mrs.  L is  not  with  him,  it  will  be 

someone  else — sufficient  for  you  that  you  are  his 
wife." 

"  It  is  not  sufficient  !  "  I  exclaimed  bitterly. 

"  Then  you  must  make  it  so.  Remember  there 
is  always  someone  else." 

"  Mindoon  is  so  attractive." 

"  Exactly  !  You  find  him  so  ;  other  women  will 
do  so,  too.  This  Mrs.  L— —  appeared  quite  ordinary 
and  not  too  young.  Has  she  any  particular 
weakness  that  you  fear  ?  " 

"  She  drinks  too  much." 
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"  That  is  nothing.  Everybody  drinks  in  some 
form  or  other." 

"  I  don't." 

"  Not  yet.  I  hope  you  never  will ;  but  one  never 
knows  what  may  happen." 

Saying  which  my  philosophic  parent  rang  for  tea. 

When  I  reached  home  I  found  that  the  Indian 
mail  had  arrived,  together  with  letters  of  less 
importance. 

Mindoon  wrote  most  affectionately,  but  quite 
firmly.  I  could  not  come  to  Mandalay  just  then. 
The  place  and  people  were  in  chaos.  The  future 
had  not  yet  assumed  shape  or  proper  form.  He 
was  going  to  Arakan  to  confer  with  his  father, 
after  which,  all  being  well,  he  would  come  and 
fetch  me. 

"  Amusez  vous  bien,  ma  belle,"  were  the  concluding 
words. 

I  laid  the  letter  on  my  lap.  Somehow  it  was  not 
convincing ;  it  lacked  sincerity.  Once  again  a 
sensation  of  insecurity  assailed  me.  I  felt  strangely 
alone.  My  position  was  a  false  one  and  a  very 
difficult  one.  Separation  from  my  husband  exposed 
me  to  gossip  and  misconception  which  was  quite 
intolerable  ;  also  it  might  tinge  the  future.  Who 
could  tell  ? 

I  went  to  bed  in  the  dark,  and,  like  a  young  fool, 
cried  myself  to  sleep. 

The  morning  laughed  at  fears,  doubts,  distrusts, 
in  that  sweeping  fashion  that  it  has. 

I  was  walking  in  Hyde  Park  with  Dandy  at  eight 
o'clock.  The  air  held  the  damp,  sweet-promising 
smell  of  spring.  There  were  people  riding  and 
laughing.  There  were  many  on  foot.  The  sky 
was  blue  ;  the  wind  was  gentle  and  kind  ;  it  kissed 
me  and  whispered  ;  "  Courage,  enfant,  courage  !  " 
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I  waved  to  Peechay  and  his  brothers,  who  were 
cantering  over  the  tan.  I  saw  my  mother  in  the 
distance,  exercising  my  father's  Skye  terrier,  but 
I  turned  away.  I  felt  that  she  and  I  would  not 
make  good  company  just  then. 

As  I  paced  back  down  Rotten  Row  I  met  Captain 
Audries  strolling  by  the  railings.  He  looked 
genuinely  pleased  and  surprised,  nor  did  he  allude 
to  my  refusal — for  which  I  was  glad.  When  we 
had  paid  our  dues  to  the  weather — past,  present, 
and  to  come — a  party  of  riders  thundered  past, 
throwing  up  the  tan.  My  companion  raised  his 
hat  to  one  of  them,  a  very  pretty  young  woman. 

"  My  cousin,  Mrs.  Cameron's  daughter,"  he  told 
me  when  they  had  passed  on.  "I  want  so  much, 
Princess,  to  be  allowed  to  introduce  the  Camerons 
to  you.  He  is  a  tea-planter  in  Ceylon,  and  she  is 
a  perfect  dear.     They  are  home  just  now." 

"  I  shall  be  very  pleased,"  I  responded,  because 
I  could  not  well  do  anything  else. 

"  Then  we  will  arrange  a  day  to  suit  you,"  he 
said. 

"Do  you  mind  leaving  it  open  for  the  moment  ?  " 

"  Certainly.     There  is  no  haste." 

We  went  on  in  silence.  Our  steps  agreed,  which 
adds  so  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  walking.  At 
Hyde  Park  Corner  I  turned  to  bid  good-bye,  but 
he  insisted  upon  coming  to  Wilton  Street.  I  felt 
grateful  when  he  declined  my  invitation  to  breakfast. 


I  passed  Easter  at  Brighton  with  my  parents. 
Bruce  came  down,  and  we  got  through  the  days 
very  agreeably. 

News  from  Burmah  continued  to  be  disquieting. 

Beautiful  flowers  reached  Wilton  Street  on  Easter 
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morning,  including  violets  from  Audries,  whom  I 
had  not  seen  since  that  early  walk.  He  sent  to  ask 
me  to  dine  and  meet  the  Camerons.  I  declined, 
but  gave  him  permission  to  bring  them  to  Wilton 
Street. 

They  proved  to  be  very  agreeable  English  people 
of  the  travelled  type.  Mrs.  Cameron,  a  blonde,  com- 
fortable person,  told  me  that  Captain  Audries  had 
sent  in  his  papers  and  was  going  to  Ceylon  at  once, 
having  purchased  a  tea  estate.  That  gentleman 
confirmed  this  with  a  smile,  declaring  that  he  was 
glad  that  his  soldiering  days  were  over.  We  spent 
a  pleasant  hour,  but  I  did  not  suggest  any  further 
meeting.  I  felt  relieved  to  think  that  those  dis- 
turbing eyes  would  not  meet  mine  again.  I  decided 
that  Ceylon  was  a  place  to  be  avoided. 

Before  sailing,  Captain  Audries  wrote,  called,  sent 
invitations.  I  avoided  seeing  him  and  made  facile 
excuses  for  not  accepting  the  latter.  Not  without 
a  struggle  did  I  emerge  from  the  battle  with  tempta- 
tion, nor  altogether  without  a  hidden  scratch.  But 
I  did  emerge — or  I  dared  to  believe  so.  .  .  .  One 
should  never  believe  anything  !  When  I  knew  that 
his  ship  had  left  Marseilles,  I  said  with  all  reverence 
a  fervent  Te  Deum. 


In  the  July  of  that  year  my  eldest  brother-in-law 
was  to  return  to  Burmah,  having  completed  all  his 
studies.  In  answer  to  my  reiterated  prayers, 
Mindoon  consented  to  my  travelling  with  him. 

I  felt  that  my  life  was  fulfilling  no  purpose  of 
any  kind  in  London  ;  in  fact,  my  position  was  an 
anomalous  one.  I  painted  my  loneliness  in  as 
moving  terms  as  I  could  find.  Still  it  was  not 
possible  to   delude  oneself  into   thinking  that  the 
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Prince  was  eager  for  my  presence.  His  letters 
expressed  much  affection,  but  it  is  so  easy  to  write 
letters  and  to  sacrifice  truth  to  a  well-turned 
sentence. 

Evans  was  going  to  be  married,  so  I  had  to  get  a 
new  maid. 

My  brother-in-law  would  have  preferred  to  travel 
alone — that  was  obvious.  This  hurt  me  very  much. 
The  ribbons  seemed  to  be  slipping  from  my  fingers. 
We  had  always  been  such  friends.  But  when  he 
insisted  upon  choosing  the  route  via  Ceylon  I  was 
really  perturbed.  He  based  his  selection  on  the 
fact  that  he  had  not  seen  the  island,  and  that  he 
did  not  believe  there  would  be  many  chances  of 
travelling  in  the  future,  as  he  would  be  expected 
to  work  at  his  profession,  or  at  something  else. 

My  mother  supported  him,  so  did  my  father,  who 
reminded  me  of  my  liking  for  Colombo,  of  its 
charms,  and  of  its  being  on  the  direct  route  for 
Rangoon.  I  was  reduced  to  silence.  I  bowed  my 
head.     We  sailed  for  Ceylon. 

It  was  not  a  happy  voyage  !  The  time  of  year 
was  bad  ;  my  brother-in-law  was  a  very  indifferent 
sailor  ;  my  new  woman  was  frankly  miserable  and 
correspondingly  incompetent ;  the  ship  was,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  practically  empty. 

After  we  passed  Aden  we  encountered  terrible 
weather  ;  at  one  time  it  was  feared  that  we  should 
have  to  make  an  enforced  landing  on  the  coast 
of  Socotra.  Fortunately  that  disaster  was  averted. 
We  rescued  a  sinking  vessel  carrying  a  cargo  of 
salt  and  a  couple  of  hundred  pilgrims  from  Mecca. 
This  meant  a  delay  of  two  days. 

When  we  at  last  reached  Ceylon,  our  boat  was 
detained  for  repairs.  Her  substitute,  an  old  Calcutta 
tramp,  full  of  rats  and  beetles,  did  not  commend 
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itself  to  my  brother-in-law.  I  was  desperately 
anxious  to  proceed,  but  he  decided  that  we  should 
wait  for  the  next  mail-boat,  and  cabled  fully  to 
Burmah  to  this  effect.  Yet  there  are  people  who 
deny  the  existence  of  Kismet ! 

We  installed  ourselves  as  comfortably  as  money 
and  accommodation  would  permit.  The  heat  was 
stifling,  in  spite  of  a  sea  breeze.  My  brother-in-law 
succumbed  to  a  slight  touch  of  the  sun  and  went 
to  bed  the  first  evening,  on  the  advice  of  the  doctor. 

I  went  into  dinner  alone.  The  big  room,  with  its 
polished  floors  and  numerous  punkahs,  was  almost 
empty.  I  chose  a  table  near  one  of  the  entrances, 
and  the  first  person  I  saw  on  raising  my  head 
from  my  examination  of  the  menu  was  St.  John 
Audries  ! 

He  was  seated  some  distance  away,  and  had  not 
yet  caught  sight  of  me.  Still,  escape  was  im- 
possible. I  called  upon  my  courage  and  resigned 
myself  to  the  inevitable.  I  touched  the  band  of 
diamonds  that  supported  my  wedding-ring.  I 
prayed  !  I  prayed — but  I  knew  that  my  danger 
was  mightier  than  my  prayer.  .  .  . 

Fortunately  I  had  a  book  with  me,  which  gave 
excuse  for  averted  gaze. 

I  was  just  finishing  dinner,  when  I  became 
conscious  that  he  had  crossed  the  room. 

"Is  it  really  the  Princess  ?  "  asked  the  well- 
remembered  tones. 

I  looked  up.     "  It  is,"  I  said. 

Dressed  in  white,  he  was  smiling  down  at  me 
with  brilliant  gaze. 

"  May  I  ?  "  he  inquired,  touching  the  empty  chair 
opposite  mine. 

"  If  you  wish,"  I  replied. 

We  exchanged  the  usual  banalities  of  the  hour, 
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and  then  adjourned  to  the  wide  outside  veranda 
for  coffee.  There  were  only  a  few  people  to  be 
seen. 

Captain  Audries  suggested  a  drive  by  the  sea, 
to  "  eat  the  air  " — if  there  was  any  to  be  found. 

I  refused  politely  but  positively.  He  did  not 
press  it — as  usual,  he  displayed  tact.  He  said  that 
he  was  in  Colombo  on  business  and  was  staying 
at  a  bachelor  friend's  out  at  Colpetty.  He  begged 
me  to  use  him  in  any  way  I  wished  ;  recommended 
a  run  up  country  for  my  invalid,  and  then  at  quite 
the  right  moment  he  got  up. 

"  Would  you  be  very  angry,"  he  asked,  as  we 
went  towards  the  entrance,  "if  I  told  you  how 
very  beautiful  you  are  looking  ?  " 

"  No  woman  could  be  angry  at  being  told  that !  " 
I  rejoined  lightly,  and  I  said  good  night. 

He  hailed  a  waiting  rickshaw  and  disappeared 
over  the  red  road  into  the  blue-black  shadows  of 
the  night. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  days  that 
followed — one  cannot  continue  to  avoid  a  person  in 
Colombo — so  let  me  hurry  to  the  fateful  end. 

My  brother-in-law  continued  ill,  and  desired  only 
to  get  out  of  the  place  that  he  had  so  wished  to  see. 
It  was  not  a  matter  for  surprise  that  he  was  cross. 
There  was  a  P.  and  O.  due  in  four  days'  time,  bound 
for  Calcutta.  We  decided  to  go  by  that.  Mean- 
while, he  was  really  very  seedy  ;  the  great  change, 
after  so  many  years  of  England,  shook  his  constitu- 
tion more  than  that  of  a  European. 

I  knew  no  one  in  Ceylon,  so  I  was  thrown  into 
Audries'  society  far  more  than  I  desired.  Things 
converged  towards  an  end  leading  to  an  unspeakable 
remorse. 

Madame  de  Stael  pronounced  morality  to  be  a 
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question  of  geography ;  if  she  had  said  a  question 
of  climate  she  would  have  been  entirely  right. 
Ceylon  is  a  glaring  instance — there  is  a  sensuous 
charm — a  sweeping  away  of  all  memories  or  fears 
or  regrets — in  the  atmosphere  of  the  fairest  isle 
that  ever  was  set  in  any  sea.  I  have  never  ex- 
perienced this  so  strongly  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  If  you  know  Ceylon  and  its  myriad 
temptations,  you  will  agree  with  me;  if  you  do 
not  know  it,  your  conscience  is  clearer  than  mine. 

Looking  backward  over  long  years  and  many 
lands,  I  still  hold  to  the  opinion  that  no  one  should 
be  held  responsible  for  what  they  do  on  a  moon- 
light night  in  yon  lovely  spot. 

On  the  evening  before  our  boat  sailed — it  was 
placarded  for  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning — I  dined 
out  at  Mount  Lavinia  with  Captain  Audries.  The 
dining-room  was  crowded,  because  of  an  Australian 
ship  being  in  port,  but  we  had  a  table  placed  to 
command  the  entire  view  of  the  sea  and  coast  in 
its  majestic  sweep  back  to  Colombo. 

I  was  in  the  highest  spirits,  so  relieved  and  glad 
to  think  that  the  last  stage  of  the  journey  would 
commence  on  the  morrow.  This  feeling  was  accentu- 
ated (women  will  understand)  by  the  fact  that  I 
was  wearing  a  gown  calculated  to  give  confidence 
and  contentment  under  almost  any  circumstances. 
It  was  a  Nile-green  muslin,  inlet  with  lace  and  the 
faintest  suggestion  of  chinchilla,  a  drooping  leghorn 
hat  carried  pink  rosebuds,  while  one  big  pearl 
fastened  a  sprig  of  stephanotis  at  my  throat.  .  .  . 
Ever  since  that  night  the  perfume  of  stephanotis 
brings  with  it  a  sensation  as  of  death. 

"  Will  you  remain  long  in  Burmah,  Princess  ?  " 
asked  my  host,  breaking  a  somewhat  lengthy 
silence. 
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"  That  depends  on  Mindoon." 

"  Does  everything  always  depend  upon  his 
wishes  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  !  so  far  as  I  am  concerned." 

"  He  is  even  more  fortunate  than  I  have  thought 
him  to  be,"  was  the  grave  response. 

"  He  deserves  it  ;    he  is  so  good." 

I  would  have  recalled  this  little  escape  of  feeling, 
when  I  encountered  my  host's  handsome  eyes. 
They  implied  just  a  little  doubt — or  was  it  dis- 
satisfaction ? 

Dinner  was  coming  to  a  close.  People  were 
moving  towards  the  veranda.  Darkness  reigned 
over  the  world. 

"  May  I  write  you  now  and  then  ?  " 

"  If  you  wish,  and  do  not  expect  answers." 

His  expression  clouded. 

"  I  should  only  write  in  order  to  get  an  answer." 

"  Then  please  don't  write." 

"  I  will  go  over  instead." 

"  Mindoon  will  be  pleased  to  see  you,  I  feel 
sure." 

"  And  the  wife  of  Prince  Mindoon — will  she  be 
pleased  also  ?  " 

"  I  hope  so." 

Would  I  be  pleased  to  have  any  more  of  St. 
John  Audries'  society  ?  No ;  most  assuredly  I 
would  not.  His  presence  had  robbed  me  of  much. 
Through  him  I  had  known  desire — such  desire 
as  made  me  droop  my  head  at  the  mere  recollec- 
tion .  .  .  that  made  my  soul  blush  with  shame. 
Through  him  I  had  realised  how  a  man  can  feel 
for  the  body  of  a  young  and  lovely  woman.  It  is 
not  love — nor  even  regard- — but  for  the  moment  it 
is  strong  ;   like  death,  and  as  unforgiving. 

We  women  are  not  supposed  to  know  such  lapses, 
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that  is  perhaps  why  our  judgment  is  so  harsh  to 
them. 

We  found  a  quiet  corner  for  coffee.  Someone 
played  a  banjo  with  silver  thimbles  in  the  sultry 
distance.  People  talked  in  subdued  tones.  Cin- 
galese servants  moved  here  and  there  in  their  white 
skirts,  banded  black  hair,  and  ridiculous  combs. 

"  I  wonder  why  they  don't  shave  their  heads  ?  " 
a  woman,  close  to  us,  said  to  her  companion — a 
soldier  man. 

"  My  dear  madam,"  he  answered,  "  think  of 
the  sport  they  would  lose."  The  speaker  was  quite 
serious. 

At  half -past  nine  I  suggested  our  return.  My 
host  appeared  reluctant,  but  I  was  firm,  so 
presently  the  gharri  came  round  and  we  started 
for  Colombo. 

It  was  one  of  those  splendid  purple  nights  of  the 
tropics,  where  a  million  stars  burn  and  the  moon 
rides  in  a  sky  of  a  lustre  god-given. 

Do  you  know  that  road  back  from  Mount  Lavinia? 
Have  you  ever  made  the  journey  on  just  such  a 
night  ?  Do  you  know  how  the  great  trees  rise 
like  mighty  ebony  sentinels  ;  do  you  know  how 
soft  is  the  red  earth  as  the  wheels  go  over  it ;  have 
you  forgotten  how  the  insect  world  and  other  worlds 
throb  all  about  and  around ;  can  you  see  the 
mysterious  figures  of  natives  pass  like  fantastic 
phantoms  ;  do  you  recall  the  boom  of  the  waves, 
and  the  particular  message  sent  to  you  ? 

Well  for  you  if  you  do  not !  It  is  an  experience 
one  is  richer  without. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  very  much  in  love  with  your 
husband  ?  "  St.  John  asked,  breaking  quite  a  long 
silence. 

"  Yes  ;  I  always  have  been." 
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"  And  of  course  you  always  will  be  ?  " 

"  I  hope  so.    I  cannot  imagine  changing." 

"  But  if  he  changed  ?  " 

"  My  gratitude  to  him  would  take  and  fill  the 
place  of  the  lost  love." 

"  If  he  altered  you  would  alter  also." 

"  I  did  not  say  so." 

"  You  implied  it." 

"  I  think  one's  pride  would  prevent  one  continuing 
to  give  what  was  not  wanted,"  I  explained.  "  Please 
don't  let  us  talk  of  these  things." 

He  pressed  my  hand  softly  in  acquiescence. 
I  withdrew  it.  Again  there  was  a  pause.  Presently 
a  light  began  to  show  here  and  there  through  the 
foliage  ;  we  came  within  sight  of  the  outskirts  of  the 
town. 

"  I  want  you  to  come  and  see  my  friend's 
bungalow,  Princess  ;  it  is  I  think  unique." 

"  But  your  friend " 

"  Gone  up  country  !  It  is  on  our  way.  Then 
I'll  drive  you  to  the  hotel  and  we'll  say  that  dreadful 
word  good-bye — till  we  meet  in  Burmah." 

I  raised  no  objection  for  it  seemed  very  harmless, 
so  he  gave  an  order  to  the  driver  and  we  turned 
in  at  some  white  gates  and  down  a  drive  bordered 
by  low-growing  cactus. 

At  the  end  stood  a  delightful  bungalow,  old- 
fashioned  and  roomy  ;  it  was  right  on  the  shore, 
in  a  grove  of  coco-nut  palms. 

There  were  no  servants  in  sight  when  we  entered. 
Audries  ushered  me  into  a  long  sitting-room. 

The  hangings  were  of  variegated  satins ;  the 
chairs,  few,  held  out  such  invitation — the  prevailing 
colours  were  blue  and  primrose.  It  was  the  resting 
place  of  a  person  keenly  alive  to  the  value  of  setting  ; 
a  spot  of  subtle  influence  !    In  the  East,  rooms 
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usually  say  nothing  ;  this  one  said  a  great  deal,  and 
it  whispered  even  more  ! 

While  St.  John  went  in  search  of  a  punkah- wallah, 
I  looked  at  my  surroundings  and  through  the 
shutters  to  where  the  moon  made  a  broad  pal- 
pitating path  of  light  across  the  waters — the  palms 
standing  like  towers  of  dull  jet  with  feathered 
crowns,  the  golden  sands  beneath.  What  a  place  ; 
what  a  view  !     What  moments  of  sheer  delight ! 

"  We  have  no  such  houses  in  Burmah,"  I  said, 
when  my  host  re-entered. 

"  You  have  not  got  the  sea,"  he  answered. 
"  That  makes  all  the  difference." 

We  stood  side  by  side  in  silence,  gazing  out.  To 
my  temperament,  so  unfortunately  and  vividly 
responsive  to  beauty  in  all  its  countless  forms,  my 
companion  seemed  to  complete  the  picture. 

Faint  sounds  from  a  musical-box  stole  through 
the  stillness  and  made  marriage  with  the  voice  of 
the  waves.  Neither  of  us  spoke.  Words  would 
have  marred  the  enchantment.  What  did  life  say 
just  then  ?  What  did  it  offer  ?  What  did  it 
promise  ? 

The  world  one  knew  had  melted  away  ;  some- 
thing else  had  usurped  its  place ;  something  that 
took  one's  strength,  that  left  one  weak  and  yielding. 
I  sighed  restlessly,  and  threw  the  clinging  feeling 
from  me. 

"  It  is  lovely,  but  I  must  be  going,"  I  exclaimed. 
"  It  grows  late." 

"  Not  yet — time  is  young — see  !  The  clock  has 
stopped  to  look  at  you,  Princess." 

The  speaker  pointed  to  a  pretty  timepiece,  on  a 
cabinet,  that  had  ceased  to  beat. 

"  But  indeed  !  "  I  began.  "  It  must  be  nearly 
twelve."     I  glanced  at  him.     The  moonbeams  fell 
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about  his  splendid  person  and  lent  their  ethereal 
touch  to  face  and  figure.  My  body  rendered 
homage  to  the  sheer  physical  perfection  of  the  man. 
Shame  !     Shame  ! 

"  What  are  minutes  when  stolen  from  years  ?  " 
he  whispered,  with  an  infinite  sweetness,  his  lips  so 
close  to  mine. 

We  two,  utterly  alone — with  youth,  with  mutual 
desire,  on  a  moon-drenched  night  in  Ceylon. 

Oh  !  moment  of  exquisite  error,  of  passion,  of 
appealing  oblivion — of  sin. 


I  make  no  excuse,  because  there  can  be  none — I 
seek  no  mercy — it  is  well,  because  I  have  found 
none. 

To  think — to  know — that  not  blood,  or  tears  or 
money,  or  all  the  years,  have  been  able  to  pay  for 
the  fleeting  infamy  of  that  hour  ! 

Almighty  God,  how  heavy  is  Thy  hand  ! 

A  decade  was  destined  to  pass  before  St.  John 
Audries  and  I  met  again. 


At  eleven  o'clock  the  next  morning,  I  was  lying 
on  the  couch  just  under  the  porthole  of  my  deck 
cabin.  My  eyes  were  closed,  but  I  did  not  sleep. 
Would  I  ever  sleep  again  ? 

Colombo  was  already  very  far  behind ;  we  were 
making  straight  for  Madras  and  the  new  Burmah 
lying  beyond. 

The  day  was  intensely  hot ;  the  light  intolerable 
in  its  penetrating  intensity.  My  head  ached  ;  my 
brain  felt  like  one  big  bruise.  I  was  alone  ;  I  had 
sent  my  maid  away. 

For  some  time  only  the  strong  reassuring  throb- 
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throb  of  the  ship,  and  the  swishing  of  the  waters 
as  they  cut  in  two  and  rippled  away,  had  disturbed 
the  sultry  calm.  Then  came  the  sound  of  chairs 
being  dragged  along  the  deck  .  .  .  feminine  voices, 
crossed  by  a  man's. 

"  You'll  be  all  right  just  here,  ladies,  till  after 
tiffin — then  I'll  tell  the  quartermaster  to  move 
you." 

"  Just  here,"  was  apparently  exactly  beneath 
me. 

"  Thanks,  very  much,  Captain,"  gushed  two 
women  in  chorus,  followed  by  sundry  creaks  from 
cane  work  and  the  captain's  retreating  steps. 

"  Quite  comfortable  ?  " 

"  Yes,  thanks." 

"  This  time  yesterday  I  hadn't  the  faintest  notion 
that  you  and  I  would  be  fellow  passengers." 

"  Neither  had  I ;  it  is  a  piece  of  luck  !  " 

These  sentences  floated  through  the  port  to 
my  ears.  I  listened  at  first  mechanically,  glad  to 
be  relieved  of  my  own  reflections — but  afterwards 
with  intention. 

"  Where  was  it  we  last  met — I  can't  remember  ?  " 

"  On  the  Apollo  Bander,  dear ;  we  were  home- 
ward  " 

"  Yes,  of  course ;  how  stupid  of  me.  How  is 
your  husband  ?  " 

"  Quite  well  when  he  wrote  last ;  he's  in  Burmah 
with  the  troops." 

"  In  Burmah  !  "  v 

Evidently  the  lady  was  vastly  surprised. 

"  Yes — no  choice  in  the  matter — they  were  so 
short  of  men  at  the  last." 

"  Does  he  like  it  ?  " 

"  Hates  it !  But  the  monthly  lullub  is  tempting, 
with  two  boys  at  school  and  one  at  college " 
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"  Then  you  are  on  your  way " 

"  To  join  him — yes  !  " 

"  Do  you  expect  a  long  exile  ?  " 

"  No  idea." 

"  Are  any  of  us  there  now  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  that  either  ;    I've  been  home  for 
the  last  six  months." 

"  Sad  affair  about  L ,  wasn't  it — you  remember 

him,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;    very  amiable  person  ;   what  has  become 
of  her  ?  " 

"  Making  a  fair  amount  of  scandal  in  Mandalay, 
I'm  told." 

"  In  what  particular  way  ?  " 

"  She  and  Dolly,  his  child,  you  remember,  are 
living  with  a  Burmese  Prince." 

"  That  man  who  married  an  Irish  girl  some  years 
ago  ?  " 

"  The  same." 

"  Very  rich,  isn't  he  ?  " 

"  They  say  so,  but  you  know  what  native  fortunes 
are." 

"  When  you  say  living — do  you  mean " 

"  My  dear,  I  mean  nothing,  I  only  tell  you  the 
gup  of  the  moment." 

"  And  his  wife  the  Princess,  where  is  she  ?     Does 
she  smile  on  the  visitors  ?  " 

"  I  saw  her  at  Colombo  the  other  evening — she's 
been  at  home  quite  a  long  time." 

"  Was  she  with  anyone  ?  " 

"  Dining  with  a  man  we  both  know — St.  John 
Audries." 

"  Dangerous,  if  my  memory  serves  me  properly." 

"  Very    dangerous,    and    entirely    unscrupulous. 
Don't  you  remember  how  he  behaved  to  Dorothy 

Pullar " 

o 
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"  My  dear,  I  recall  his  abominable  conduct  over 
the  Holden  divorce  case." 

I  listened  to  no  more.  I  put  my  head  out  of  the 
port,  and  to  the  utter  consternation  of  the  two 
ladies,  exclaimed  :  "  Please  be  careful !  "  and  then 
withdrew. 

Had  I  been  less  wretched  than  I  was,  I  could 
have  smiled  at  the  expression  of  horror  on  the  pale 
Anglo-Indian  faces  of  the  speakers  ;  as  it  was,  I  felt 
sorry  to  have  startled  them. 

Late  that  night,  when  the  other  passengers  had 
retired,  I  paced  the  dark  deck  alone.  There  was  a 
slight  breeze  ;  the  lights  from  the  cabins  illuminated 
the  phosphorescent  waters ;  the  Southern  Cross 
glittered  ahead  of  us.  Silence  and  peace  reigned 
around,  but  not  in  my  heart — what  held  sway 
there  ?  Sleepless,  unavailing  remorse  ...  To 
what  a  bottomless  pit  had  I  not  hurled  myself — 
powerless  at  the  first  beckoning  of  a  real  temptation  ! 

So  short  the  time  of  sinning — so  long  the  time  for 
penance.  .  .  . 

Too  late  to  think  of  that  .  .  .  too  late  .  .  .  too 
late  .  .  . 

"  Too  late  "  sang  the  sea — too  late  echoed  the 
sentient  voice  of  the  vessel  under  me.  "  Too  late  " 
murmured  the  stars,  while  a  passing  cloud  hid  the 
mournful  surface  of  the  moon. 

I  tried  to  close  my  ears. 

"  Too  late  !  "  I  think  those  are  the  saddest  words 
ever  written  or  spoken.  They  sound  the  key-note 
to  so  many  human  tragedies  that  they  would  form 
an  inscription  apter  than  Dante's  for  the  gates  of 
hell. 

***** 
Before  my  eyes  rested  on  the  great  Shwe  Dagon 
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Pagoda  again,  towering  over  Rangoon,  I  knew  beyond 
all  doubt  the  punishment  that  had  been  dealt  out 
to  me,  and  I  was  dumb  with  the  horror  of  it. 


Mindoon  met  me  and  conducted  me  to  our 
house,  his  brother  following.  He  was  strangely 
silent  as  we  drove  together,  and  he  looked  years 
older.  I  shrank  away  in  my  corner  of  the  carriage. 
I  felt  frozen  .      .  How  was  I  going  to  endure  it  ? 

I  looked  at  him  ;  his  face  appeared  stern  and 
cold.     What  was  it  ? 

Had  the  loss  of  the  King  hurt  him  like  this  ? 

I  doubted  it.  ...  It  would  not  affect  him  so 
much.     What  could  it  be  ? 

We  had  dinner  together  and  talked  on  the  most 
ordinary  topics — the  voyage,  his  brother's  health, 
my  mother's  letters  to  him,  which  epistles  I  found 
in  their  dozens — unopened. 

I  answered  as  well  as  I  could.  Appetite  I  had 
none.  Mindoon  seldom  looked  my  way.  Did  he 
no  longer  care  ?  If  that  were  really  so,  would  my 
task  be  lightened  by  his  indifference  ? 

Very,  very  late  that  night,  when  I  lay  wide 
awake — the  demon  of  memory  for  company — he 
came.  He  lay  down  beside  me,  drew  me  into  his 
arms,  his  lips  trembled,  his  face  was  wet  with  tears. 

"What  is  it,  my  own?"  I  murmured,  and  the 
words  seemed  to  strangle  me.  He  did  not  answer, 
except  to  hold  me  closer.  Then  he  kissed  me  as 
if  his  heart  was  broken. 

My  tarnished  body  shrank  from  his  embrace,  but 
I  put  my  hands  round  his  throat — his  distress  hurt 
dreadfully.  I  never  had  any  maternal  feeling 
towards  men  such  as  animates  other  women,  but 
I  have  always  had  love  and  sympathy. 
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"  Tell  me — tell  me,"  I  whispered  fondly. 

"It  is  a  confession,  Lola  ;  you  will  never  for- 
give  " 

"  Try  me — I  am  stronger  than  you  think." 

"  You  are  so  good,  so  pure,  my  wife  !  "  His 
hands  were  caressing  my  hair,  his  lips  were  on  my 
ear. 

Life  seemed  to  die  within  me  at  these  words. 

"  Tell  me,"  I  reiterated  faintly.  "  I  promise  to 
forgive  you  anything." 

"  Dearest,  I  who  love  you  so,  have  betrayed  you." 

I  was  silent. 

"  My  darling,  it  was  only  a  momentary  impulse 
of  base  passion  for  a  fair  form — a  feeling  that  you, 
my  sweetheart,  could  never  imagine.  Lola,  absolve 
me  just  this  once.  I  never  thought  to  tell  you — 
until  I  saw  your  eyes — and  then  I  had  to.  I  had 
to  !  "  he  repeated,  as  he  put  his  arm  under  my 
head  and  laid  his  face  to  mine.  I  kissed  him  a  fond 
forgiveness.  Oh  !  if  only  it  had  been  possible  to 
murmur — "  I  also,"  with  any  hope  of  absolution. 
But  I  was  a  woman  and  I  dared  not.  .  .  .  The 
shackles  of  centuries  fall  not  in  a  moment,  however 
inspired  or  exalted  that  moment  may  be. 


With  the  morning,  life  climbed  down  to  ordinary 
levels  as  it  always  does.  The  Prince  and  his  brother 
discussed  their  father  and  their  joint  financial 
prospects  at  breakfast. 

I  glanced  at  the  paper  and  fed  Mindoon's  Pegu 
hounds. 

The  day  passed  as  others  before  it.  In  the 
evening  my  new  maid  was  down  with  fever  ;  English 
servants  are  a  nuisance  in  the  East.  However,  she 
recovered  quickly  and  resumed  her  duties. 
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My  brother-in-law  departed  for  Arakan,  while 
Mindoon  told  me  that  he  and  his  father  had 
decided  to  drop  their  titles  as  being  meaningless 
under  the  new  regime — the  Tsabaw  was  the  only 
man  retaining  his,  the  annexation  not  effecting  his 
position  as  an  independent  ruler. 

"  I  think,"  he  added,  "  of  practising  in  the  courts 
here  ;  there  are  many  Burmese  who  will  be  glad  of 
my  services." 

"Is  our  financial  position  much  altered?" 
I  asked. 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  he  replied.  "  I  have  always 
lived  on  borrowed  money,  and  shall  continue  to 
do  so," 

"  Are  we  to  stay  here  ?  " 

"  Until  the  Upper  Province  is  quiet ;  I  think  it 
will  be  best." 

I  sighed.     I  much  preferred  Mandalay. 

"  Our  house  there,  is  it  safe  ?  "  I  asked  him. 

"  Quite  ;   the  servants  are  on  guard  ?  " 

"  No  one  is  there  ?  " 

"  The  servants — that  is  surely  sufficient." 

I  thought  he  spoke  rather  irritably,  as  if  the 
subject  annoyed  him,  so  I  changed  it. 

In  a  month  from  then  I  informed  him  of  my 
condition.  He  seemed  surprised — one  could  not 
say  that  it  was  a  pleasant  surprise.  Possibly  he 
expected  another  disappointment. 

"  Will  you  wish  to  return  to  Europe  ?  "  he  asked 
me  some  two  or  three  days  later. 

"  Oh  !  no,"  I  answered.  "  I  would  prefer  that 
it  took  place  here." 

"  Perhaps  the  third — born  in  Burmah — may  live," 
he  said  thoughtfully. 

"  Perhaps,"  I  echoed. 

"  I  predict  that  it  will  be  a  man  child  !  "  he 
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exclaimed  gaily,  and  he  took  my  hand  in  his  and 
kissed  each  finger,  playing  with  the  beautiful  rings 
that  were  his  gifts. 


It  would  be  entirely  beyond  my  province  to 
describe  the  time  that  followed.  I  hardly  dare — 
after  thirty-six  years  ! — even  think  of  it. 

There  were  times  when  I  sat  aghast  at  the  hideous 
punishment  that  I  was  undergoing,  and  of  the  worse 
that  was  to  follow. 

If  the  child  was  fair,  what  could  I  say  ?  What 
could  I  do  ?  I  grew  so  ill  that  I  could  hardly  drag 
my  limbs  from  one  room  to  another.  I  saw  and 
spoke  to  no  one.  Mindoon  was  frequently  absent 
in  Mandalay,  but  his  absence  was  easier  to  bear 
than  his  presence. 

On  his  return  from  those  constant  journeys  he 
appeared  perturbed,  absent,  worried  ;  he  avoided 
my  looks,  my  words. 

I  was  so  absorbed  in  myself  and  the  abysmal 
wretchedness  of  my  life  and  its  ugly-growing 
imaginings  that  I  scarce  noticed  his  moods.  On 
the  rare  occasion  when  I  did  so,  I  assumed  that 
Mandalay  under  present  conditions  must  be  curiously 
sad  for  a  Burman,  especially  one  in  whose  veins 
ran  the  Royal  blood.  I  never  thought  of  any 
association  with  a  woman  in  these  journeys  ! 

There  was  only  one  circumstance  to  which  any 
suspicion  could  be  attached — my  maid  found  some 
underlinen  on  one  of  the  top  shelves  of  the  almirah 
in  the  spare  bed-chamber.  She  brought  them  to 
me,  but  they  were  not  mine.  I  made  some  excuse 
at  the  time  and  bade  her  put  them  back.  I  banished 
the  incident  from  my  mind,  though  under  other 
circumstances  I  might  have  investigated  the  matter, 
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with  the  attendant  result  of  very  small  good  and 
quite  a  considerable  amount  of  pain. 

Pain  !     I  could  not  well  have  faced  any  more  of  it. 

It  was  the  only  intimate  companionship  that 
I  knew,  and  its  very  name  was  abhorrent  to  me. 
I  was  very  far  from  that  age  when  one  accepts  the 
inevitable. 

April  had  come  round  again  at  last.  The  heat 
was  intense  after  the  fall  of  a  few  violent  tropical 
showers.  I  shrank  with  joy  when  I  realised  that 
the  fearful  time  was  slowly  drawing  to  an  end — 
that  this  ever-recurring  assize  of  anxiety  would 
indeed  be  over.  Then  a  stunning,  lacerating  rush 
of  memory,  whispering  madly,  would  paint  the 
possible  future. 

Discovery,  disgrace,  ruin !  Would  he  divorce 
me  or  merely  put  me  on  one  side  ? 

Either  way,  where  could  I  go  ?  To  whom  could 
I  turn  ?  My  mother !  For  ever  impossible.  My 
father  !  I  adored  him,  but  I  knew  full  well  that 
where  my  mother  went  he  went. 

When  I  could  bear  those  gruesome  phantasmal 
visions  no  longer,  I  put  the  case  before  Mindoon, 
choosing  an  auspicious  hour,  and  asked  him  boldly 
what  would  be  his  action  if  ever  I  was  unfaithful 
to  him  ! 

"  You  !  You  unfaithful !  That  could  never  be 
— if  a  thousand  people  swore  it,  I  would  not 
believe." 

He  sat  beside  me  where  I  rested  on  a  Chesterfield 
couch. 

"  You  think  me  quite  above  all  weakness  then," 
I  said,  and  I  tried  to  smile. 

"  Not  above  a  charming  feminine  weakness  for 
pretty  things  or  trifles  like  that — but  I  know,  my 
darling,  that  you  would  never  stoop  to  do  wrong. 
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The  woman,  Lola,  who  breaks  her  marriage  vow 
will  break  anything.  You  will  never  be  such  a 
woman  !  The  good  God  fashioned  you  of  very 
pure  ivory,  my  love." 

This  was  all  very  soothing,  but  my  tortured 
conscience  was  not  satisfied. 

"  Thank  you,  my  own,"  I  murmured,  letting  my 
head  rest  on  his  broad  chest.  "  But,  tell  me — if  I 
were  not  so  perfect " 

"  You  would  not  be  Lola ! "  he  interrupted 
fondly. 

"  Then,  for  the  moment,  suppose  you  have  another 
wife — if  she  failed  you,  what  would  be  your  action 
■ — divorce  ?  " 

He  lit  a  cigarette,  put  his  hand  upon  my  head 
and  pressed  it  closer  to  him  with  a  gesture  of  deep 
affection. 

"  My  dear,  we  do  not  carry  our  wrongs  to  the 
courts.  If  I  loved  her  and  she  was  unfaithful,  I 
might  possibly  kill  her  ;  if  I  did  not  love  her  she 
should  pass  from  my  sight  for  ever." 

"  If  she  cared — what  a  terrible  punishment !  " 
I  exclaimed. 

"  Possibly ;  but  her  sin  would  not  merit  less." 

There  was  silence  between  us  for  a  space.  He 
smoked  thoughtfully. 

"  And  if  the  husband  be  unfaithful " 

"  My  dearest  sweetheart,  man  is  polygamous  and 
always  will  be  ;  still,  even  on  his  part,  there  are 
distinctions.  Some  infidelities  are  unpardonable ; 
others  are  of  the  moment.  We  will  not  pursue  this 
subject."  He  raised  my  head  from  its  resting-place 
and  got  to  his  feet. 

"  I  am  going  to  drive  to  the  town — is  there 
any  tiling  I  can  do  for  you  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  answered,  "  except  to  return  soon." 
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He  smiled  and  went  away  down  the  long  hall,  out 
into  the  wet,  misty  afternoon. 

"  The  woman  who  will  break  her  marriage  vow, 
will  break  anything." 

Was  that  true  ? 

A  sensation  of  great  awe  swept  over  me.  Some- 
thing said  that  it  was  true.  The  clearer  and  higher 
evidence  of  the  soul  pronounced  that,  to  put  aside 
a  promise  made  under  such  conditions,  was  to 
commit  a  crime — the  crime  of  moral  suicide. 
Greater  crime  there  is  none.  Was  there  no  ex- 
piation ?  What  was  it  that,  in  my  madness,  I  had 
brought  about  ? 

I  counted  on  my  fingers  the  weeks  and  the  days 
that  must  elapse  before  I  stood  forth,  at  least,  from 
the  physical  weight  of  my  sin,  if  not  from  the 
mental. 

There  were  two  weeks  in  April,  four  in  May,  and 
one  in  June  ! 

And  then — what  then  ? 

Would  he  notice  the  wrong  dates  ?  No,  that 
was  hardly  likely  ;  Mindoon  was  not  a  doctor. 

I  need  not  worry  myself  on  that  score.  No 
one  would  think  of  such  a  trifle  as  that,  neither 
need  I. 

I  would  carry  myself  with  pride  and  resolution — 
pride  and  resolution- 


"  A  woman  who  will  break " 

My  maid  entered  to  ask  a  question. 
"  Sal  volatile  !  "  I  whispered  feebly. 


"  Behold  it  is  a  son  !  " 

It  was  the  voice  of  one  of  my  sweet  Shan  nurses 
who  pronounced  these  momentous  words  on  a  June 
morning  all  those  years  ago. 
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I  heard  her  through  a  thick  fog  and  also  from  a 
distance. 

I  lay  on  the  big  bed  in  the  terrific  heat,  covered 
with  Mandalay  silks  and  protected  by  mosquito- 
netting.  The  doctor  had  just  gone.  The  Prince 
was  out  riding  but  had  been  sent  for. 

An  hour  of  pain  only  and  the  child  had  arrived. 
I  would  not  look  at  it  when  they  placed  it  on  a 
cushion  and  brought  it  to  my  side.  ...  I  buried 
my  face  in  the  pillows,  and  they  let  me  be.  .  .  . 

I  must  have  slept  from  sheer  exhaustion,  for 
when  I  awoke  it  was  high  noon.  Mindoon  was 
waiting.  We  were  alone.  For  a  moment  he  did 
not  speak,  but  stood  looking  down  at  me. 

What  was  wrong  ? 

Did  he God  have  mercy I  would  die — 

I  would  die  in  preference 

"  Thank  you,  my  beautiful  one,"  he  murmured, 
in  low,  kind  tones,  "  for  giving  me  a  boy.  See,  my 
Lola,  he  has  brought  the  sunshine  with  him,  for  his 
eyes  are  of  deep  turquiose,  and  his  hair  of  spun 
gold." 

I  fainted.  They  were  long  bringing  me  back. 
Mindoon  had  never  left  my  side.  .  .  .  the  doctor 
was  also  there. 

"  She  will  do  now,"  said  the  latter,  and  presently 
he  took  his  leave. 

For  ten  days  I  rested  quietly,  hardly  speaking. 
Like  a  shipwrecked  mariner,  who  has  reached  some 
kind  of  desert  land,  I  was  pausing  to  take  breath. 
No  one  was  allowed  to  see  me  except  my  attendants 
and,  of  course,  Mindoon,  who  was  to  me  an  angel 
of  protection,  an  angel  who,  occasionally,  though 
unconsciously,  lacerated  my  every  nerve. 

I  think  he  cared  for  me  then  in  all  truth  and 
honesty — in  spite  of  the  afterwards.     What  if  it  was 
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only  remorse  ?  What  if  he  knew  that  in  Mandalay 
was  another  Western  woman  with  a  son  twenty 
days  old — a  son  with  skin  of  bronze  and  hair  of 
coal  ? 

All  that  mattered  was  that  this  knowledge 
was  not  mine.  Perhaps  that  was  the  dominant 
idea  ! 

In  the  noonday  hours,  when  I  was  usually  by 
myself,  I  tried  to  plan  life  as  it  must  be  when 
I  rose  again.  I  could  and  did  refuse  to  see  the 
baby  while  I  was  ill ;  excuses  came  easily ;  but 
later  on  that  would  not  be  possible.  Could  I  ever 
force  myself  to  display  affection  where  only  shrinking 
was  ? 

No  ;  I  was  not  good  at  pretence. 

Had  I  known  that  events  in  London  just  then  were 
adjusting  my  future  life  for  me.  .  .  . 

It  happened  with  dramatic  abruptness  in  the 
third  week  of  my  convalescence.  Destiny  was  busy 
once  more  ! 

It  was  two  evenings  before  the  date  fixed  for  my 
departure.  I  had  come  in  from  my  evening  drive 
and  was  seated  on  the  veranda,  glancing  idly  over 
the  weekly  papers,  when  to  my  great  astonishment 

the  khansamah  announced :  "  L Mem-sahib  and 

chota  Mem."     They  were  in  the  drawing-room. 

When    I    put    the    purdahs    on    one    side    and 

entered,  Mrs.  L came  forward  with  both  hands 

outstretched. 

"  My  dear  Princess  !  "  she  cried,  "it  is  simply 
years  since  we  met.     This  is  my  Mamie." 

She  presented  to  me  a  very  young  girl  in  a  white 
frock,  sashed  &  I' enfant,  and  a  large  hat  trimmed 
with  daisies. 

"  You  have  certainly  taken  me  by  surprise,"  I 
answered,  having  invited  them  to  be  seated. 
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"  We  came  from  Upper  Burmah  by  last  night's 

train,"    Mrs.    L said.     She  was  in  black  and 

looked  very  well.  "  I  felt  that  our  first  duty  and 
pleasure  was  to  you." 

"  That  was  very  kind,"  I  murmured,  and  clapped 
my  hands  for  the  landing  servant  to  order  refresh- 
ments. 

I  then  took  a  passing  glance  at  Miss  L ,  who 

sat  demurely  listening  on  a  Burmese  carved  stool 
opposite  to  me.  She  had  quantities  of  mimosa- 
coloured  hair,  small  blue  eyes  and  a  pink  and 
white  complexion.  She  diffused  an  air  of  childish 
innocence  and  freshness,  that  made  her  appear 
much  better  looking  than  she  really  was.  It  took 
barely  a  minute  to  note  these  things  while  Mrs. 
L began  to  prattle  about  the  country. 

"  It  is  horrid  in  Mandalay,"  she  remarked.  "  I 
don't  mean  in  your  gorgeous  house,  where  your 
husband  has  so  kindly  permitted  us  to  remain, 
but  in  the  official  world — civilians  brought  from 
India  and  foreign  in  all  ways  to  the  life  and  people 
of  this  country." 

"  That  is  only  to  be  expected,"  I  replied.  "  It 
has  been,  in  a  sense,  such  a  revolution." 

"  You    were    friendly   with   Theebaw   and    the 

Queen,"  Mrs.  L continued,  as  she  accepted  an 

ice  from  the  khansamah,  who  had  just  appeared. 

"  Yes,  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  the  latter." 

However,  my  visitor  was  apparently  not  inter- 
ested in  the  past — even  if  that  past  involved 
royalty.     She  pursued  her  talkative  way. 

"  The  Palace  is  a  gymkhana  now,  and  we  have 
a  Chief  Commissioner  with  an  odious  wife — they 
came  from  the  North- West  Provinces.  She  is  so 
rude  to  everyone  !  What  do  you  think  she  said 
about  you,  my  dear  Princess  ?  " 
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"  I  can't  imagine — seeing  that  I  do  not  know  the 
lady." 

"  You  will  be  so  amused,"  exclaimed  my  visitor, 
smiling  with  ingenuous  frankness.  "  We  happened 
to  be  talking  about  various  people  and  someone 
asked  me  where  you  were,  whereupon  Mrs.  Adams 
— that's  the  Chief's  name — said  :  '  You  mean  the 
Prince's  woman.'  We  all  had  to  explain  who  you 
were,  but  she  persisted  in  her  own  way.  She's  like 
that."     The  speaker  sighed. 

"  It's  very  kind  of  her,  I'm  sure,"  I  answered; 
but,  contrary  to  prediction,  I  was  not  in  the  least 
amused. 

I  turned  and  put  some  trifling  question  to  the 
girl,  who  murmured  a  monosyllabic  response.  There 
was  an  uncomfortable  pause. 

"  How's  the  baby  ?  "  inquired  Mrs.  L ,  with  the 

air  of  a  person  who  had  just  remembered  the  real 
object  of  her  visit. 

"  Quite  well,"  I  told  her. 

"  May  we  see  him  ?  " 

"  Do  you  want  to  ?  " 

"  Of  course  we  do — don't  we,  Mamie  ?  " 

Thus  appealed  to,  Mamie  nodded  her  daisy- 
crowned  head.  I  bade  the  khansamah  send  for  the 
ayahs. 

"  We  hear  that  it  is  a  beautiful  child,"  continued 
the  visitor. 

"  I  never  thought  of  babies  as  being  beautiful !  " 
was  my  answer. 

"  Now  that  you  mention  it,  neither  have  I,"  she 
confessed.  "Is  he  at  all  like  his  dear  father, 
Princess  ?  " 

"  You  can  judge  for  yourself,"  I  said,  as  the 
child  appeared  in  the  arms  of  the  chief  nurse. 

The  visitors  rose  to  greet  and  examine  the  baby, 
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and  incidentally  to  coo  and  give  ridiculous  little 
cries  and  pokes. 

I  remained  where  I  was.  To  me  such  behaviour 
seemed  so  insincere — at  least  on  the  elder  woman's 
part. 

"  How  wonderfully   fair — seeing   that   both   his 

parents  are  dark,"  remarked  Mrs.  L ,  when  she 

had  exhausted  her  infantile  vocabulary. 

"  His  eyes  are  brown,"  I  replied.  It  had  been  a 
matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  me  that  eight  days 
after  the  birth,  this  change  had  taken  place. 

"  What  will  you  call  him  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  He  will  be  a  Buddhist — my  girls 
would  have  been  Roman  Catholics  had  they  lived — 
that  was  the  arrangement  after  the  marriage 
ceremony." 

I  spoke  wearily.  The  ayahs  stood  waiting  my 
commands,  so  I  told  them  to  go. 

"  Won't  you  kiss  the  precious  darling  !  "  asked 
Mrs.  L in  a  tone  almost  of  expostulation. 

"  No,"  I  told  her.  "  I  have  never  kissed  blanc- 
mange and  I  never  will." 

The  hearer  gave  a  staccato  laugh,  but  it  was 
a  matter  of  complete  indifference  to  me  if  she 
was  shocked  and  would  recount  the  tale — with 
embellishments  —  at  every  assembly  she  went 
to. 

The  sound  of  carriage  wheels  proclaimed  an 
arrival.  Mindoon  appeared.  He  greeted  the 
visitors  with  the  requisite  modicum  of  polite  sur- 
prise, in  which  no  suggestion  of  any  warmer  interest 
was  hinted  at.  To  an  onlooker  it  would  have 
appeared  that  he  no  more  desired  to  delay  their 
departure  than  I  did.  Considering  what  I  after- 
wards learnt,  was  it  sang-froid,  indifference,  or  good 
breeding?     I  do  not  know.    What  do  I  write?    It 
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was,  of  course,  none  of  these  things — it  had  been 
prearranged  ! 

Eyes  of  youth  are  brilliant,  but  the  dim  gaze 
of  middle-age  penetrates  very  deep  and  extra- 
ordinarily far. 

I  never  saw  Mrs.  L again,  but  I  have  met 

Mindoon's  son  and — hers. 


Freedom  was  coming  on  the  wires,  however — 
the  Prince  himself  put  the  cable  into  my  hands, 
when  he  thought  me  strong  enough.     It  said  : 

Your  father  dying  ;  come  immediately. 

My  hands  trembled.  What  if  he  were  already 
dead ! 

"  You  must  go,  of  course,"  he  told  me  gently. 
Mindoon   knew  well   how   deep  was  my  affection. 

"  Please  !  "     I  could  hardly  speak. 

"  The  child  cannot  travel,"  he  continued. 

"  Of  course  not,"  I  agreed. 

"  In  any  event  you  will  not  be  long." 

All  preparations  were  made  with  the  speed  and 
comfort  that  money  commands.  My  maid,  myself 
and  one  Indian  servant,  travelled  without  stopping 
to  England. 

When  I  arrived,  to  my  relief,  my  father — who 
had  had  a  stroke — was  recovering. 

My  mother  was  wrath  that  I  had  not  brought 
the  child  ! 

"  How  could  I  ?  "  was  my  answer  ;  more  I  would 
not  say. 

I  stayed  with  my  parents,  Wilton  Street  being 
no  longer  available,  and  my  stay,  so  far  as  I  knew, 
was  to  be  very  short. 

It  was  not  pleasant.     My  mother  was  in  anything 
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but  an  amiable  humour,  being  apprehensive  of  the 
future  now  that  the  boys'  time  in  England  was 
within  countable  end.  Into  this,  it  was  useless  for 
me  to  enter.  Money  was  a  subject  that  I  did  not 
understand.  I  had  enjoyed  what  money  buys,  but  I 
had  never  handled  it  and  knew  nothing  of  its  value. 

Alas  !  I  little  understood  the  misery  of  being 
without  it ! 

There  was  hardly  anyone  in  London  when  I 
reached  there,  while  my  brothers-in-law  were  on  the 
eve  of  taking  their  summer  holiday. 

My  father  was  not  well  enough  to  be  moved,  so 
I  spent  long  hours  with  him  and  felt  that  the 
journey  had  not  been  in  vain. 

One  day  Francis  Braham  called.  His  mother,  he 
said,  had  just  entered  a  nursing  home  in  Fitzroy 
Square  for  an  operation,  and  that  would  keep  him 
in  London.  On  taking  his  leave,  he  invited  my 
mother  and  myself  to  his  chambers  in  the  Temple 
for  tea,  and  to  see  some  first  editions  that  he  had 
just  added  to  his  small  but  growing  collection. 

My  parent  answered  that  it  was  impossible  for 
us  both  to  be  absent  at  the  same  time,  but  she 
accepted  for  me,  for  the  following  week. 

At  four-thirty  on  the  appointed  day  I  found 
myself  in  Francis's  comfortable  sitting-room,  looking 
straight  across  the  green  gardens  to  the  river. 
Tea  was  laid  out  on  a  fine  polished  oak  table — 
flowers  were  everywhere  and,  of  course,  books. 

Francis  had  glimmering  ideas  of  how  to  live  ! 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  have  a  chance  of  talking 
with  you  alone,  Lola,"  he  announced,  after  we  had 
exchanged  the  usual  greetings.  "  I  had  a  long 
letter  from  Mandalay  last  mail.  My  friend  Carlyle 
is  still  chaplain,"  exclaimed  Francis,  while  busily 
engaged  in  waiting  on  both  of  us. 
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"  He  is  well,  I  hope,"  I  inquired,  out  of  civility. 

"  Yes,  and  reconciled.  Why  didn't  you  visit 
the  city  when  you  were  out  there  ?  " 

"  Too  unsettled — besides,  I  was  indisposed." 

"  You  ought  to  have  brought  the  child  back  with 
you,"  he  announced,  with  the  air  of  one  who  had 
given  the  subject  considerable  thought. 

"  That  is  what  my  mother  says." 

"  She  is  quite  right." 

"  But  an  infant  of  a  few  weeks  cannot  come 
through  the  Red  Sea  in  the  middle  of  the  monsoon  !  " 
I  exclaimed. 

"  It  has  been  done." 

"  In  case  of  extreme  necessity — not  otherwise  !  " 

I  felt  annoyed.  I  had  not  come  to  King's  Bench 
Walk  to  be  interrogated  or  lectured. 

"  It  would  have  been  so  much  wiser,"  he 
pursued. 

"  Where  would  the  wisdom  have  lain  ?  " 

"  In  view  of  what  is  being  said." 

At  this  juncture  Francis  ostentatiously  offered 
me  some  plum  cake. 

"  What  is  being  said  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  That  you  have  run  away  !  "  was  his  reply. 

"  How  perfectly  absurd  !  "  I  retorted. 

"  That  is  not  all,"  continued  Francis,  as  he  took 
my  cup  to  refill  it. 

I  shook  my  head.  "  No  more  ;  I  have  finished," 
I  declared.  "  And  now,  Francis,  let  us  have  the 
worst — apparently  that  is  what  I  am  here  for  !  " 

"  The  worst  is  that  Mrs.  L and  the  girl  never 

left  his  bungalow,  and  that  you  were  never  seen 
there." 

"  How  could  I  be  ?     I  was  in  Rangoon  !  " 

"  And  then  " — the  speaker  dropped  his  voice 
and  drew  his  chair  a  little  nearer — "  it  is  unfortunate 
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fhat  your  boy  is  so  fair,  and  that  the  dates  were 
wrong." 

The  voice  was  full  of  meaning ;  so  was  the 
expression  of  his  face. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  I  cried  angrily. 

"  Just  what  I  say,  Lola.  I  had  the  curiosity  to 
count  the  time — reading  for  the  bar  entails  medical 
knowledge." 

I  rose  to  my  feet. 

"  You  have  gone  too  far,  Mr.  Braham,"  I  said 
with  a  glacial  calm.     Then  I  left  him. 

A  faint  echo  of  "  Lola,  Lola,"  followed  me. 


Some  five  weeks  later,  when  we  were  down  at 
Brighton,  and  I  had  already  broached  the  subject  of 
my  return  to  Burmah,  the  following  letters  arrived  by 
the  mail.  The  first  I  opened  was  from  my  brother- 
in-law  ;  it  was  dated  from  Rangoon  and  bore  the 
address  of  the  only  hotel. 

Lola  Dear, 

/  trust  that  by  the  time  this  reaches  England 
our  dear  old  man  will  be  well  enough  for  you  to 
return  here.  In  my  opinion — and  in  that  of 
others — your  presence  is  urgent.  It  is  not  the 
child  who  is  in  need  of  you  ;  it  is  a  male  of  older 
growth  and  more  doubtful  wisdom.  My  brother's 
conduct  is  giving  rise  to  much  talk  .  it  is  best, 
therefore,  that  I  should  be  the  first,  and,  I  hope, 
the  only  one  to  apprise  you.     To  be  brief,  a  week 

after  your  leaving,  Mrs.  L and  the  young  girl 

who  passes  as  her  daughter  took  up  their  abode 
here  in  Rangoon — hence  my  absence  from  the  house 

— much  to  the  scandal  of  everybody.     Mrs. 

and  her  companion  drive  every  evening  in  your 
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barouche.  She,  so  I  am  informed,  occupies  your 
place  at  the  table,  issues  orders  and  speaks  of 
and  to  your  son  as  if  she  were  his  mother.  Appar- 
ently my  brother  is  agreeable  to  this  amazing 
behaviour,  seeing  that  he  apparently  does  not 
check  it.  I,  as  the  younger,  cannot  approach  him  on 
a  matter  so  private  and  so  delicate.  You,  as  his 
wife,  are  the  obvious  person.  Pray  act  at  once. 
Such  a  state  of  affairs  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue. 
I  conclude  that  he  writes  as  regularly  as  formerly 
and  that  otherwise  all  is  well.  You  can  make  what 
use  you  like  of  what  I  have  written  here. 

This  letter  disturbed  me  greatly,  and  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  line  from  Mindoon  did  not 
serve  to  soothe  matters. 

The  doctor  wrote  as  usual.  I  was  not  greatly 
interested  in  what  he  said.  It  always  seemed  to 
me  that  good  health  must  be  the  heritage  of  all 
infants. 

I  locked  the  first  letter  up  and  said  nothing  to 
my  mother,  who,  I  felt  confident,  would  side  with 
Mindoon,  no  matter  what  he  did. 

By  the  outgoing  mail  I  wrote  affectionately  but 
firmly  to  the  Prince,  telling  him  what  I  had  heard 
and  saying  that  when  he  sent  to  tell  me — preferably 
by  cable — that  his  present  visitors  had  gone,  I 
would  rejoin  him  immediately. 

I  then  composed  myself  to  wait. 

I  appeared  as  calm  as  an  inward  furnace  of 
jealousy  and  indignation  would  permit,  to  say 
nothing  of  wounded  vanity — for  how  completely 
must  I  have  failed  if  a  commonplace  English- 
woman, verging  on  forty,  could  usurp  my  place 
in  my  absence.  ...  It  was  incredible  ! 

Those  were  not  pleasant  days,  tormented  as  they 
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were  by  mental  unrest  and  physical  revulsion. 
To  the  child  I  gave  small  thought.  Whatever 
happened,  there  would  be  no  need  to  worry  over 
his  welfare,  present  or  to  come. 

Myself  and  my  outraged  dignity  occupied  me 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  else  ! 

What  a  surpassing  blow  both  were  about  to 
receive  I  little  recked. 

In  the  time  of  waiting  I  sat  with  my  father, 
talked  and  read  aloud  to  him,  or  walked  beside 
his  bath-chair  on  the  sea-front.  Neither  he  nor 
I  ever  talked  of  Burmah  or  its  people.  For  other 
and  not  less  cogent  reasons  I  hated  the  words  Far 
East. 

Then  destiny  came.  .  .  . 

The  guise  it  assumed  was  one  of  inexplicable 
mystery — a  mystery  that  was  not  any  mystery  at 
all  beyond  a  man's  attraction  for  extreme  youth, 
combined  with  yellow  hair  and  eyes  the  colour  of 
the  forget-me-not. 

The  mail  was  five  days  after  time.  There  was 
only  one  letter  for  me  in  Mindoon's  hand. 

Dear  Lola, 

/  thank  you  for  your  letter  and  all  that  it  tells 
me.  I  must  say  that  your  judgment — usually  so 
clear — is  much,  if  not  entirely,  at  fault.  My  friends 
remain  here  because  they  have  no  other  home.  I 
shall  be  delighted  for  you  to  return,  but  I  shall 
require  you  to  receive  them  cordially,  and  treat 
them  with  every  consideration.  I  state  no  reasons  ; 
I  issue  a  command,  and  shall  exact  obedience 
to  it.  From  this  attitude  I  will  not  alter,  either 
now  or  later. 

My   sensations    were   indescribable,     Rage   pre- 
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dominated.  My  own  conduct  for  once  went  down 
under  the  injustice  of, my  treatment  at  that  moment. 
I  could  not  wait  to  write.  Impatience  swept  all 
before  it ;  impulse — blind,  unreasoning  impulse — 
caught  and  held  me.     I  cabled  at  some  length. 

Adhere  to  my  letter.    If  visitors  stay,  refuse  to 
return.     Wire  what  you  wish  ;  it  will  be  final. 

Before  I  thought  that  there  had  been  time  for 
a  reply,  I  received  five  words  : 

Stay.    Apply  agents  for  money. 

That  was  all  !  I  had  no  idea  that  the  flimsy 
piece  of  paper  bearing  this  fateful  message  would 
prove  the  last  direct  communication  that  ever 
would  pass  between  Mindoon  and  myself.  Even 
now  it  appears  impossible  ;  yet  it  was  so  ! 

In  this  wise  the  curtain  fell,  while  I  stood  immersed 
in  lonely  darkness.  The  whole  fabric  of  my  life 
seemed  to  have  fallen  into  fragments,  without 
apparent  reason.  I  only  dimly  realised  the  dark 
gulf  that  already  yawned  between  myself  and 
Burmah. 

For  an  hour  I  sat  alone,  but  my  brain  refused  to 
move  with  alacrity  or  clearness.  At  last  I  put  on 
my  hat  and  went  out ;  for  a  long  while  I  walked ; 
then  I  returned  home. 

The  time  had  arrived  when  I  would  be  forced  to 
take  my  mother  into  my  confidence.  I  shivered 
apprehensively.  Lately  her  attitude  had  been  very 
far  from  kind  or  friendly. 

Of  the  many  causes  that  she  considered  that  she 
had  for  complaint  was  the  dropping  of  the  title — 
in  some  curious,  unreasonable  feminine  way  my 
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mother  regarded  the  action  as  a  personal  affront 
for  which  her  daughter  was  mainly  responsible. 
It  appeared  to  me  that  before  I  faced  her  at  this 
momentous  moment  it  would  be  well  if  I  saw  the 
agents  first,  who  no  doubt  would  have  their  in- 
structions. 

The  next  day  I  went  to  the  city.  I  was  received 
with  frost-like  warmth  by  one  of  the  partners,  who 
informed  me  that  one  hundred  pounds  a  month 
would  be  available  from  now  on,  and  that  any 
instruction  I  liked  to  give  would  be  duly  executed. 

I  braced  myself,  and  without  thinking  of  what 
might  happen,  sought  my  mother  and  put  every- 
thing as  briefly  as  possible  before  her.  She  listened 
with  hardly  concealed  anger.  When  I  had  ceased, 
her  wrath  broke. 

Never  shall  I  forget  that  interview,  or  the  words 
that  passed  from  her  lips.  My  mother  said  more 
in  ten  minutes  than  could  be  forgotten  in  two  life- 
times. ...  I  was  stunned  at  the  enormity  of  my 
behaviour  and  ingratitude — as  painted  by  her  !  I 
was  stricken  dumb  at  the  future — as  drawn  by  her. 
She  reviled,  abused,  insulted,  and  cursed  me — in 
Spanish,  in  Irish,  and  in  English.  Her  invectives, 
rising  to  shrieks,  were  horrible — horrible  !  All 
affection,  all  softness,  all  repentance  were  strangled 
within  me.    Then  the  final  blow  was  hurled  at  me. 

"  Mindoon,"  she  screamed,  "  was  my  lover 
before  he  became  your  husband  !  " 

Between  my  mother  and  myself  henceforth  there 
could  be  nothing — nothing.  .  .  . 

Packing  my  jewellery,  which  I  rightly  considered 
mine,  and  taking  my  little  dog  in  his  basket,  I  left 
the  house  for  ever.  Hardly  conscious  of  what  I 
did,  I  hailed  a  hansom  and  told  the  man  to  drive 
"  anywhere."     He    did    not    look    surprised.     The 
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cabmen  of  the  old  days  had  such  good  manners  ! 
He  took  me  round  Regent's  Park  and  then  up  to 
Hampstead  and  to  Jack  Straw's  Castle,  where  I 
told  him  to  attend  to  his  horse  and  himself  while 
I  dined  in  a  corner  of  the  half-empty  room  over- 
looking the  Heath,  with  London  sleeping  in  a  haze 
of  pearl-grey  below. 

I  thought  of  my  father  with  profound  regret. 
He,  of  course,  was  lost  to  me.  How  could  it  be 
otherwise  ?     How  unspeakably  I  should  miss  him  ! 

I  felt  very  bruised  and  shaken,  sitting  there  alone 
— yet  not  alone,  for  a  pair  of  big  canine  eyes  were 
fixed  on  my  face  with  complete  understanding. 

Dinner  over  and  with  no  excuse  to  linger,  I 
ordered  my  conveyance  and  took  the  cabby  into 
my  confidence  about  a  place  to  stay.  He  drove 
me  to  a  quiet,  old-fashioned  hotel  in  Jermyn  Street, 
where  the  proprietor  gave  me  a  bed  and  sitting- 
room  on  the  first  floor.  Thus  I  found  myself,  for 
the  first  time,  completely  alone,  and  as  far  as  means 
went  quite  independent,  though  by  no  means  rich. 
That  much  even  I  realised. 

I  was  very  frightened  at  my  own  action,  and 
apprehensive  of  its  possible  consequences.  How- 
ever, after  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  biscuit,  I  felt  more 
courageous  and  went  to  bed,  and  so  had  ample  time 
to  turn  over  in  my  mind  what  I  would  do. 

At  breakfast  I  asked  them  to  bring  me  the 
Morning  Post.  Almost  the  first  advertisement 
that  caught  my  eye  was  headed  : 

TO   ARTISTS  AND   OTHERS 

It  described  in  a  few  well-chosen  sentences  an 
old-fashioned  panelled  house  in  Chelsea,  with  an 
acre  of  garden  and  a  vinery,  furnished  throughout 
with  antiques.     This  was  to  let  for  the  remainder 
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of  the  lease,  four  and  a  half  years.  In  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  agent  in  King's 
Road. 

How  well  I  remember  the  scarlet  hansom  and  the 
smart,  fast,  flea-bitten  mare,  the  driver  wearing  a 
glazed  hat  and  a  buttonhole  !  That  was  an  epoch- 
making  morning.  Would  that  it  could  come  again  ! 
Alas  !  on  the  very  site  of  that  delicious  residence 
now  stands  a  block  of  grey  remorseful-looking  flats. 

It  was  a  beautiful  house  to  which  the  agent  con- 
ducted me,  set  well  back  behind  high  gates.  It 
had  a  large  outer  and  a  still  larger  inner  hall, 
from  which  the  five  low,  long  reception-rooms 
opened,  their  French  windows  giving  on  to  the 
grounds,  that  were  all  lawn  and  flower-beds,  with 
two  immense  mulberry  trees.  It  was  admirably 
furnished — old  cabinets  and  tables,  with  chairs 
covered  with  chintz  patterned  in  cabbage  roses 
that  nodded  greeting  to  you.  Fine  engravings 
adorned  the  drawing-room,  which  was  panelled 
with  wood  from  floor  to  ceiling.  Open  fire-places 
and  old  miniatures  matched  well  with  the 
atmosphere.  The  bedrooms,  few  in  number,  were 
equally  charming. 

I  was  quite  stupefied  with  admiration  over  such  a 
retreat,  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  the  crowded, 
noisy,  vulgar,  ugly  King's  Road.  I  took  it  at  once 
for  six  months,  with  option  of  purchasing  the  lease 
and  furniture  at  the  end  of  that  time.  The  rent 
was  very  high,  but  that  house  was  not  and  never 
could  be  represented  by  pounds,  shillings  and  pence. 

Within  a  week  I  was  established  with  a  butler, 
his  wife,  and  a  useful  maid. 

So  wonderful  is  London  that  no  one  belonging 
to  me  knew — or  presumably  cared — where  I  was ; 
but  now  began  for  me  two  of  the  happiest  years  of 
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my  life,  amid  surroundings  that  were  a  never- 
failing  joy,  with  my  dogs,  my  books,  and  my  home 
life.  I  do  not  think  there  was  anyone  more  con- 
tented than  myself. 

I  was  free — what  a  marvellous  feeling  that  is  ! 
Mindoon  never  wrote,  but  his  brother  did  occa- 
sionally, and  the  letters  were  forwarded  from  the 
agents  to  my  bank. 

My  son  prospered,  I  heard,  and  then  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year  I  heard  that  Mindoon  had  married 
Annie  L ,  though  no  one  recognised  the  marriage. 

I  smiled  bitterly.  How  completely  he  had 
forgotten  ! 

Though  only  the  space  of  the  Park  divided  me 
from  my  people,  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  them. 
I  guessed  that  the  boys  must  have  been  influenced 
against  me.  This  may  seem  brutal  and  unnatural 
in  me,  but  was  it  less  so  in  them  ?  That  so 
many  people  could  successfully  wipe  me  off  the 
slate  of  their  lives  was  not  flattering ! 

However  I  was  still  young,  undecided,  untrained, 
never  to  be  relied  upon.     What  a  woeful  heritage  ! 

In  Chelsea  I  got  a  small  but  distinguished  circle 
around  me.  Merry  were  our  meetings.  The  Wildes 
had  just  removed  to  Oakley  Street ;  there  were 
James  McNeill  Whistler,  Bret  Harte,  Terriss,  Henry 
Neville,  Thaddeus,  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  a  few 
very  pretty  women,  some  publishers,  an  actress  of 
whom  I  grew  fond,  and  who  is  recently  dead,  John 
Strange  Winter,  of  "  Bootle's  Baby  "  fame,  the  de 
Laras,  dear  old  Johnny  Toole,  Barry  Sullivan, 
Arthur  Sullivan  and  Gilbert. 

George  R.  Sims  used  to  drop  in  for  breakfast  on 
Sunday.  What  a  kind,  good  man  was  the  talented 
and  versatile  Dagonet.  There  were  half  a  score  of 
others,  not  so  well  known,  but  very,  very  nice. 
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Such  pleasant  times  !  Dinners  followed  by  con- 
versation or  by  the  play  and  supper.  Breakfasts 
on  Sunday  ;  hours  at  Richmond,  or  botanising  at 
Kew,  an  occasional  trip  to  the  country.  I  had 
some  friends  in  Surrey  in  those  days.  What  a  gay, 
careless,  flower-strewn  path  we  trod  ! 

I  had  secured  the  house  and  made  an  arrangement 
to  purchase  the  contents  by  quarterly  payments. 
I  had  a  very  smart  private  hansom,  was  not  in 
debt,  and  could  at  my  age  look  forward  confidently 
to  a  continuance  of  this  comfortable  pleasure- 
splashed  existence.  The  first  year  I  stayed  in  the 
house  and  garden  ;  the  second  I  went  away  for  two 
months  to  the  Shetland  Isles.  I  came  back  at  the 
end  of  October,  with  the  programme  for  an  un- 
usually inviting  winter,  which  was  to  include  a  run 
over  to  Monte  Carlo  and  a  little  flutter  in  January. 
A  party  of  us  were  going  to  travel  by  P.  and  O.  to 
Marseilles.  Our  boat  was  to  leave  Tilbury  on  the 
eighth,  so  on  the  evening  of  the  sixth  I  gave  a  small 
dinner-party — just  ten  people,  all  friends,  all  pleased 
to  see  each  other.  A  very  good  dinner,  followed  by 
conversation  of  effortless  ease. 

The  dining-room  was  particularly  adapted  for  enter- 
taining ;  it  was  large  and  of  a  handsome  square  shape. 

An  old  travelling  acquaintance  from  India  was 
of  the  company,  the  latest  fashionable  publisher,  a 
fascinating  doctor  with  theories,  a  barrister,  and 
two  women  friends — one  a  well-known  animal 
painter.  Afterwards  we  went  to  see  a  play  that 
was  convulsing  the  town  ;  it  was  called  "  The 
Arabian  Nights,"  with  Charles  Hawtrey  telling 
incredible  lies  in  his  own  inimitable  manner.  We 
all  laughed  so  much — it  was  a  wild  farce — that  we 
were  almost  ill.  A  cosy  supper  at  Romand's 
followed,  and  I  drove  home  alone. 
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I  resolved  on  my  return  to  repeat  that  evening 
and  to  see  the  play  again.  I  was,  as  yet,  too  young 
to  realise  that  in  life  we  never  repeat  things,  or 
if  we  do  they  are  not  in  the  least  the  same. 

I  let  myself  into  the  house — it  was  very  late,  for 
those  were  the  days  before  closing  restrictions — 
and  went  straight  to  bed.  I  slept  soundly,  only 
rousing  in  response  to  the  voice  of  the  butler  at 
my  door.  I  looked  at  the  clock  ;  it  was  ten  minutes 
past  eight.  The  maid  always  brought  my  tea  at 
nine,  never  before  ;  she  took  the  dogs  for  a  walk 
till  then. 

"  What  is  it,  Watts  ?  "  I  inquired,  none  too  pleased 
at  being  disturbed. 

"  A  telegram,  madam." 

"  Put  it  under  the  door." 

A  telegram  !  I  was  wide  awake  by  then.  I 
rose  and  found  the  buff-coloured  message.  I 
hated  wires.  They  had  brought  so  much  un- 
pleasantness into  my  life.  I  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
then  I  pulled  up  the  blinds,  and  standing  by  the 
window  to  get  the  extra  light — it  was  a  foggy 
morning — I  tore  it  open.  It  was  from  Burmah  and 
signed  by  my  brother-in-law.  Brutal  in  its  curtness, 
it  said : 

Mindoon  dead.    Heart  failure. 

I  looked  at  it  in  stupefaction. 

Dead  !     Impossible  ! 

With  an  effort  I  roused  myself  and  dressed  in 
black.  Giving  instructions  in  case  anyone  called, 
I  took  my  way  to  the  city.  Such  a  dismal,  dreadful 
journey.  Yes,  it  was  true — they  expected  fuller 
details,  and  would  let  me  know.  They  were  as 
frigid  as  usual.  Their  attempt  at  condolence  was 
a  mockery. 
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I  went  back  to  Chelsea.  My  thoughts  travelled 
to  my  people.  How  would  they  feel  ?  How  would 
they  act  ?     I  had  not  many  hours  to  wait. 

Having  cancelled  my  passage  for  the  morrow 
and  sent  letters  by  hand  to  my  friends,  I  partook  of 
a  late  luncheon  in  the  library,  when  a  messenger 
from  my  mother  was  announced.  He  brought  a 
note  which  Watts  delivered,  and  which  I  read. 

Then  I  said,  "  No  reply " 


Even  in  the  presence  of  death  my  mother  was  not 
softened  ;  the  written  words  were  grossly  insulting, 
evilly  prophetic  and  finished  by  accusing  me  of 
being  directly  responsible  for  this  tragic  end,  though 
by  what  process  of  reasoning  my  mother  arrived  at 
this  conclusion  was  not  told. 

I  was  deeply  wounded.  Tears  blistered  my 
sight.  How  my  mother  hated  me !  From  my  father 
there  was  no  message. 

I  answered  the  cable  that  night,  and  ordered  some 
mourning — not  weeds. 

Sorrow  came  to  my  side,  and  it  was  a  very  real 
pain  that  it  proffered.  I  had  loved  the  dead  man 
and  I  owed  him  everything.  The  past  returned  with 
vivid  force,  but  I  thought  of  his  goodness,  and  his 
one-time  passion — the  rest  I  would  not  dwell  on ; 
it  seemed  too  mean. 

Weeks  later  I  learnt  from  my  brother-in-law  that 
Mindoon  had  passed  in  his  sleep  and  had  been 
buried  as  a  Buddhist  at  his  father's  request ;  the 
ceremony  had  been  a  resplendent  one.  As  he  pre- 
deceased that  father  he  had  no  property  to  leave, 
except  his  horses,  furniture  and  jewels,  and  his  life 
insurance,  all  of  which  were  claimed  by  his  creditors. 
For  me  there  was  nothing,  but  the  child  would  be 
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provided  for.    He  added  that  Mrs.  L and  her 

daughter  had  already  left  Rangoon — their  further 
stay  being  rendered  impossible  by  public  opinion. 
That  was  all.  My  brother-in-law  did  not  even 
express  regret  for  my  position.  I  was  simply  dis- 
missed as  a  servant  might  be. 

By  the  same  post  came  a  letter  from  the  agent, 
saying  that  the  allowance  was  now  stopped.  There 
was  no  provision  for  the  widow.  I  knew  that  any 
appeal  to  the  people  in  Burmah  would  be  futile. 
I  was  nothing  to  them — never  had  been  anything — 
and  they  had  the  boy.  However,  as  in  duty  bound, 
I  made  it.  They  never  even  took  the  trouble  to 
answer.  The  Buddhist  law  was  their  law.  It 
seemed  unfair,  and  had  my  father  been  as  other 
men,  he  would  assuredly  have  raised  a  protesting 
voice. 

Meanwhile  I  was  face  to  face  with  reality.  Life 
stripped  of  all  its  trappings  and  finery  stood  before 
me.  It  was  no  longer  my  obedient  servitor — it 
was  my  creditor  ;  it  is  still. 

Very  carefully  I  tabulated  my  available  assets. 
I  had  my  jewellery,  which  I  feared  was  not  so 
valuable  as  it  looked.  There  was  a  large  quantity 
of  silver  and  linen.  I  had  clothes  and  a  hundred 
and  sixty-five  pounds  in  the  bank.  The  furniture 
was  not  yet  fully  paid  for.  I  had  no  prospects 
and  not  the  vaguest  notion  of  how  to  make  my 
living. 

If,  as  some  persons  think,  the  proof  of  gentility 
lies  in  being  unable  to  devise  a  means  of  livelihood, 
then  indeed  I  was  a  perfect  lady  ! 

I  could  not  possibly  remain  in  my  present  sur- 
roundings ;  I  should  have  to  approach  my  landlord 
and  see  if  it  were  possible  to  be  relieved  of  my 
contract, 
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I  paced  the  long  drawing-room  in  anxious  thought. 
That  day  matters  seemed  so  serious. 

Suddenly  an  idea  came  to  me.  I  would  write  to 
Bibidie  !  She,  I  knew,  was  experienced  in  contact 
with  the  world's  ragged  edges. 

I  sat  down  at  once.  I  was  quite  frank  in  my 
statement  of  the  case. 

In  four  days  I  received  an  answer.  Bibidie  said, 
in  her  sprawling  caligraphy  : 

Come  to  Paris.  It  is  only  Paris  that  is  capable 
of  appreciating  your  looks.  They  were  always 
wasted  on  the  English,  who  have  no  real  taste  in 
anything  except  beer.  The  fact  that  you  no  longer 
have  a  title  will  be  an  advantage. 


A  wild  tornado  of  unbidden  things  came  and 
shook  me  on  that  last  evening  in  Chelsea,  which 
I  spent  alone. 

So  many  happenings  stood  out,  clear  as  sunlight, 
that  up  till  the»  had  never  really  obtruded  them- 
selves, or  if  they  had,  their  dress  had  been  a  gay 
disguise. 

I  recalled  the  curious  lonely  childhood  with  its 
poverty  and  its  difficulties. 

The  time  in  Dublin  with  my  good  friends,  for 
good  indeed  they  had  been  to  me.  Then  my  girl- 
hood, with  its  long  and  innocent  devotion  to  the 
Burmese  boys,  a  devotion  read  in  quite  a  different 
fashion  by  those  who  looked  on  !  I  could  see  now 
that  if  Mindoon  had  not  made  me  his  wife,  no  one 
else  would  have  done  so.  We  were  nobodies,  and 
had  not  even  the  saving  grace  of  being  gilt-edged. 
This  had  been  realised  by  all ;  some  had  acted  on  it. 

The  bitterness  of  it  all — the  exceeding  bitterness  ! 
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How  well  I  remembered  Mindoon's  pride  of 
birth  and  race — though  never  put  into  so  many 
words,  for  fear  no  doubt  of  wounding  me  ! 

His  parents  were  prouder  than  their  son,  for 
they  had  been  unable  even  to  look  upon  this  wife  of 
mixed  blood.  How  sweeping  had  been  their  silent 
condemnation. 

Had  I  ever  realised  all  that  it  meant  ? 

No  ;  looking  back  to  Burmah,  I  did  not  think 
I  ever  had.  Perhaps  his  living  presence  had  been 
a  more  effectual  shield  than  at  the  time  had  appeared. 

Suddenly  it  occurred  to  me  how  complete  was 
my  unconscious  revenge  on  that  family  who  had 
scorned  me — though  they  did  not  say  so.  I  sank 
on  my  knees,  overcome  by  this  revelation.  Was 
this  momentary  sin  of  mine  and  its  far-flung  conse- 
quences to  stalk  before  me  in  the  time  to  be  ?  Was 
it  to  be  more  of  a  terror  in  the  future  than  in  the 
time  gone  by  ? 

Why  should  that  time  in  Ceylon — so  brief — so 
passing — possess  such  unnatural  power  ?  Had  no 
other  woman  ever  been  thus  guilty  in  this  tormenting 
life,  except  myself  ? 

Would  the  High  Powers  never  be  appeased  ? 
My  courage  died  in  an  appalling  silence  ;  for  hours 
or  for  minutes — I  know  not  which — I  knelt  on  in  a 
trance  of  awful  thought. 

Voices  as  from  some  other  planet  whispered, 
asking  if  I  had  forgotten  one  night  before  my 
marriage,  and  what  the  dead  had  said  : 

"  I  will  curse  you  and  haunt  you  while  you 
live  ...  a  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth  .  .  . 
The  time  shall  come  when  you  will  not  have  a  roof 
over  your  head,  neither  raiment,  nor  food  ;  when 
your  friends " 

"  Enough  !    enough  !  "   I  cried,  as  I  started  to 
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my  feet.  "  Old  friends  long  ago  ieft  at  the  bidding 
of  my  mother — curses  are  nothing — he  who  uttered 
these  wicked  predictions  is  gone — gone  !  I  live,  and 
the  world  and  all  in  it  is  for  the  living  .  .  . 

"lam  young,  I  am  handsome,  I  still  can  know 
Love  in  all  its  glow  and  fancied  glory.  Bury  the 
past — stamp  it  out — it  is  over — done  with.  If 
necessary — Evil  be  thou  my  good." 

So  I  cried  that  night  in  my  frenzied  fear.  Then 
for  an  hour  or  so  I  slept ;  but  my  visions  were  not 
of  Heaven — never  of  Heaven. 


My  landlord  was  very  considerate.  He  took  the 
house  off  my  hands.  I  obtained  good  places  for  my 
servants,  from  whom  I  parted  with  great  regret. 

The  farewell  to  Chelsea  and  my  garden  broke  my 
heart  at  the  last.  I  bade  good-bye  to  my  friends, 
and  with  my  light  luggage  and  my  two  dogs,  I  left 
Victoria  to  seek  a  new  life  amongst  the  French 
people  whom  I  loved. 

If  pain  or  peril  overtook  me,  I  thought,  the 
fault  would  lie  —  must  lie  —  with  the  future 
and  with— PARIS. 


APPENDIX 
THE  STORY  OF  SAW  KAY 


This  characteristic  Eastern  story  is  too  long  for  insertion 
in  the  text  (see  page  165),  but  is  far  too  good  to  be  omitted. 


Q 


THE  STORY    OF  SAW   KAY 

The  following  narrative  is  what  the  Indian  Sayah 
related  on  that  memorable  evening  before  the  Queen 
and  Court ;  at  hearing  which,  some  few  trembled, 
for  the  description  of  the  King  appeared  so  strangely 
daring. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  birthplace  of  Saw  Kay  was  a  small  village 
in  the  Singyan  district,  situated  on  a  creek  in  the 
delta  of  the  Irrawaddy.  It  consisted  of  a  collection 
of  mud  huts,  huddled  together  in  the  shade  of 
innumerable  palm  trees,  surrounded  by  wide- 
spreading  thorn  and  scrub  jungle,  with  three 
pagodas  in  the  dim  distance  yellow  against  the 
sky-line.  There  was  nothing  whatever  for  its 
inhabitants  to  do,  except  bathe  in  the  river-^— that 
flowed  like  a  shimmering  band  between  its  green 
banks — in  the  cool  of  the  early  morning,  and  then 
lie  about  and  smoke,  gamble  and  chew  betel-nut. 

It  was  a  pleasant,  idle  life,  and  Saw  Kay  grew 
from  a  round  brown  mischievous  little  child, 
tumbling  in  the  deep  dust,  to  a  sturdy  youth  with 
coaxing  ways  and  an  unusually  liberal  allowance 
of  self -appreciation. 

Saw  Kay  was  an  only  son.  Adored  by  his 
mother,  who  thought  that  all  wisdom  and  grace 
dwelt  behind  Saw  Kay's  cunning  beady  eyes,  she 
expected  him  to  give  himself  airs,   and   in  that 
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respect,  if  in  no  other,  Saw  Kay  certainly  did  not 
disappoint  her. 

There  was  only  one  cause  of  dissension  between 
Saw  Kay  and  his  parents,  who  in  every  other 
matter  had  never  refused  a  request  or  withheld  a 
pleasure.  The  trouble  arose  from  the  somewhat 
remarkable  circumstance  that  Saw  Kay's  mother 
owned  two  very  large  pet  hogs,  to  whom  she  was 
much  attached — yet  to  eat  of  their  flesh  had 
gradually  become  a  passion  with  Saw  Kay ;  a  passion 
only  the  stronger  and  deeper-rooted  because  most 
unlikely  ever  to  be  gratified.  There  was  no  event — 
except  the  death  of  himself  or  his  father — that 
would  induce  his  mother  to  sacrifice  one  of  her 
greasy  well-loved  pigs.  Life  always  appeared  very 
unjust  to  Saw  Kay  when  his  wants  went  denied  ; 
nevertheless  he  felt  sure  that  there  was  a  pleasant 
future  before  him — when  he  troubled  to  think  at 
all — in  which,  without  any  undue  amount  of  dis- 
agreeable exertion,  he  might  be  enabled  to  pick 
the  pomegranate  flowers  of  life  and  leave  the  stalks 
for  other  people. 

When  Saw  Kay  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age, 
the  Burmese  King — Lord  of  Sea  and  Earth,  Master 
of  a  Thousand  WTiite  Elephants — issued  a  Royal 
Proclamation  commanding  all  the  men  dwelling  in 
riverside  villages  to  proceed  to  the  jungle,  under  a 
guard,  to  cut  teak  trees  into  war  boats,  with  which 
to  enable  his  Golden  Majesty  to  resist  the  audacious 
invasion  of  the  Kullah  (English)  soldiers,  who  were 
reported  to  be  coming  up  the  river. 

It  is,  perhaps,  needful  to  explain  that  the  trans- 
cendent wisdom  of  King  Theebaw  had  led  him  to 
abolish  all  such  Western  eccentricities,  in  the 
matter  of  Government,  as  Mindoon  Min,  his  pre- 
decessor, had  thought  fit  to  adopt.     The  Proprietor 
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of  the  Moon  and  Stars  was  quite  determined  that 
instead  of  officers  of  state  being  paid — as  in  the 
previous  reign — they  should  themselves  pay  for 
the  privilege  of  holding  appointments. 

So  he  parcelled  out  the  country  into  districts,  and 
placed  each  district  under  a  Boh  or  headman,  each 
Boh  being  allowed  to  inflict  what  fines  he  liked,  and 
collect  what  revenue  he  could — the  amount  depend- 
ing upon  his  pugnacity — out  of  which  he  had  to 
satisfy  the  rapacious  demands  of  the  Treasury,  pay 
the  minister  to  whose  machinations  he  owed  his 
appointment,  and  keep  a  bit  over  for  his  own 
pocket.  The  system,  as  will  be  seen,  was  absurdly 
simple,  and  promised  to  be  surprisingly  remunera- 
tive, and,  as  might  be  imagined,  it  had  the  hearty 
approval  and  support  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
however  it  may  have  been  regarded  by  the  unhappy 
tax-payers. 

When  the  imperial  order  reached  the  headman  of 
Singyan,  he  promptly  commanded  every  male  in 
the  village  to  go  forthwith  into  the  farthest  jungle, 
where  the  youngest  and  finest  trees  were  to  be 
found  ;  every  male,  grumbling  much,  but  not  daring 
to  disobey,  reluctantly  bestirred  himself. 

When  the  final  arrangements  came  to  be  made, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  have  a  messenger  between 
the  village  and  the  workers,  to  carry  eatables  and 
clothes,  as  the  men's  absence  would  in  all  pro- 
bability extend  over  a  long  period.  Saw  Kay — 
whose  reputation  for  laziness  was  well  known — 
was  chosen,  much  to  his  relief,  for  the  post.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  jealousy  amongst  the  men  ; 
tree  felling  did  not  appeal  to  anyone,  but  acting  as 
intermediary  most  certainly  did,  which  amused 
Saw  Kay  very  much.  Envy  on  the  part  of  others 
appealed  to  his  sense  of  humour ;    besides,  in  the 
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task  assigned  to  him,  Saw  Kay's  far-seeing  mind 
pictured  several  pleasing  possibilities.  The  entire 
band  would  be  compelled  to  depend  upon  his 
services  for  anything  that  they  required,  thereby 
enabling  him  to  cheat,  threaten,  extort,  and,  if 
possible,  lay  false  information.  He  would  have 
many  things  for  himself  that  he  had  not  had  before. 
There  was  Monug  Too,  who  had  fifty  rupees  hidden 
in  his  hut,  which  very  few  people  knew  of — he, 
Saw  Kay,  would  have  that  for  himself.  Then 
Monug  Phru  had  a  splendid  Mandalay  pasoh  con- 
cealed in  a  box — Saw  Kay  would  have  that  pasoh 
for  himself.  It  was  his  first  real  opportunity  in 
life,  and  he  was  determined  to  seize  it.  Possibly, 
also,  if  everything  went  as  he  hoped,  he  might  evolve 
some  scheme  to  induce  his  mother  to  kill  one  of  the 
hogs,  and  thus  gratify  the  unutterable  longings 
that  consumed  him  whenever  he  looked  at  the  great 
creatures  digging  in  the  dirt.  That  he  felt  would  be 
a  triumph  worthy  of  his  best  and  most  strenuous 
efforts. 

Accompanied  by  these  pleasant  reveries,  Saw 
Kay  entered  on  his  new  duties  with  eagerness,  only, 
however,  to  grow  in  a  very  short  space  of  time 
thoroughly  discontented  and  most  completely  dis- 
illusionised. It  was  warm  and  weary  work  toiling 
along  jungle  roads  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  bending 
and  perspiring  under  a  heavy  load  of  rice  and  curry 
stuff — more  especially  when  he  speedily  discovered 
that  any  cheating  or  rupee-squeezing  to  be  done 
were  the  prerogatives  of  the  Boh,  who  stood  in  no 
need  of  assistance  in  such  matters. 

The  process  of  felling  trees,  barking  and  tapering 
them,  was  slow  and  uninteresting,  and  many  of 
the  men  fell  ill  of  malarial  fever,  which  did  not  tend 
to  help  the  work  forward. 
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Things  had  reached  the  level  of  a  dull  monotony 
when  a  brilliant  idea  occurred  to  Saw  Kay.  It  was 
a  trick  that,  properly  carried  out,  would  introduce 
him  to  pork.  He  arranged  all  the  details  mentally 
as  he  went  to  and  fro  in  the  sunshine,  and  determined 
to  lose  little  time  in  putting  it  into  practice. 

Reaching  home  late  one  evening,  his  pasoh  torn 
by  an  evidently  hasty  journey,  his  hands  bleeding 
from  cutting  through  the  jungle,  Saw  Kay  cast 
himself  at  his  mother's  feet,  the  tears  streaming 
down  his  cheeks,  and  with  faltering  words  and 
choked  accents,  he  announced  his  father's  sudden 
death.     A  tree  had  fallen  and  crushed  him. 

Saw  Kay's  face  was  bright  yellow  with  emotion 
as  he  graphically  described  the  terrible  appearance 
of  the  corpse — while  he  inveighed  bitterly  against 
the  brutality  of  the  Boh,  who  had  forbidden  the 
body  to  be  removed,  but  had  ordered  a  hole  to  be 
scraped  for  it  in  the  jungle. 

His  mother  listened  in  horrified  silence ;  it 
hardly  seemed  credible  ;  then  she  buried  her  face 
in  her  hands  and  wept  long  and  bitterly,  while 
Saw  Kay  did  his  best  to  comfort  her,  saying  that 
his  father  had  suffered  little,  having  been  rendered 
unconscious  from  the  first. 

Saw  Kay  also  said  that  it  rested  with  them  to  do 
extra  honour  to  the  dead  man  by  giving  him  a 
magnificent  funeral  ceremony  to  atone  for  the 
indignity  shown  to  them  by  the  Boh  ;  whereat  the 
widow  nodded  her  head  with  a  heart-rending  sob. 
When  at  length  his  mother  grew  calmer,  she  wiped 
her  face  on  the  end  of  her  tamein,  and  said  : 

"  What  is  done  is  done.  He  was  always  good 
and  loving  to  me,  and  it  is  cruel  that  his  bones  must 
lie  apart  from  his  home,  but  we  will,  as  you  say 
show  his  memory  great  honour.     I  will  give  a  feast 
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of  which  everyone  shall  talk,  and  as  a  sacrifice  we 
will  kill  and  eat  one  of  my  dear  hogs  !  " 

Whereat  Saw  Kay  could  hardly  conceal  his 
satisfaction. 

The  following  day,  having  arranged  another  lie 
to  his  mind's  content,  Saw  Kay  sought  his  father, 
who  was  working  among  the  trees  by  the  river-side, 
and  with  a  grave  voice  and  a  tearless  eye,  informed 
him  that  his  mother  had  died  of  cholera  the  night 
before,  and  that  he  would  require  money  to  bury 
her.  His  father,  plunged  in  grief,  pleaded  in  vain 
to  be  allowed  to  return  home,  just  to  look  once 
at  his  wife's  body.  The  Boh  would  not  hear  of 
such  a  thing.  "  Did  he  want  to  bring  cholera 
back  to  the  camp  ?  "  he  indignantly  inquired,  with 
a  majestic  frown.  Such  an  argument  was  unanswer- 
able, and  Saw  Kay's  father,  being  greatly  afraid 
of  the  anger  of  his  lordship  the  Boh,  shikoed  pro- 
foundly and  dared  not  offer  one  word  of  protest. 
Saw  Kay  comforted  his  stricken  parent,  assuring 
him  that  every  rite  should  be  observed  in  the  burial 
of  his  mother,  after  which — having  secured  all  the 
rupees  that  his  father  had — he  returned  to  the  village. 

On  his  way  he  met  Monug  Khine,  the  toddy 
farmer,  who  rented  the  palms  in  the  village  from 
the  Boh,  and  held  that  great  dignitary  in  much- 
merited  awe.  Seeing  a  pair  of  black,  tattooed  legs 
peeping  through  the  big  fan-leaves  of  a  huge  palm, 
Saw  Kay  squatted  below  till  the  owner  should 
descend.  In  a  few  minutes  Monug  Khine,  having 
filled  his  bamboo  bucket,  came  with  swift,  frog-like 
movements  down  the  smooth,  straight  trunk. 

"  Much  juice  this  morning  ?  "  asked  Saw  Kay, 
with  an  air  of  languid  interest. 

"  Yes,"  said  Monug  Khine,  adjusting  his  pasoh, 
and  securing  the  toddy  in  small  red  chatties. 
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"  Let  me  taste  of  it,"  said  Saw  Kay,  whose  mouth 
hungered  for  the  frothing  liquor. 

Monug  Khine  shook  his  head.  "  This  is  for  his 
lordship,  the  Boh ;  he  likes  it  fresh ;  I  have  to 
carry  it  a  long  way  into  the  jungle  ;  they  are 
making  boats  there  to  drive  those  white  soldiers 
into  the  sea  ;  a  Kullah  coolie,  who  passed  yesterday, 
said  that  there  were  many  hundreds  coming." 

"  They  cannot  hurt  us,  even  with  the  help  of 
magic,"  returned  Saw  Kay,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
toddy.  "  We  shall  kill  them  as  one  kills  a  mosquito 
with  one's  bare  hand.  They  tell  me,"  continued 
Saw  Kay,  gravely,  "  that  these  white  people  love 
drink  ;  why  don't  you  go  down  to  meet  them,  and 
sell  your  toddy  for  many  hundreds  of  rupees  ?  " 

"  I  would  do  as  you  say,"  assented  Monug  Khine, 
eagerly,  "  but  I  must  carry  the  toddy  to  the  Boh — 
his  lordship's  anger  would  be  great !  " 

"  I  will  carry  it  to  the  Boh  for  you  ;  I  have  just 
lately  gained  his  lordship's  favour." 

"  You  are  greatly  honoured,"  said  Monug  Khine, 
with  a  glance  of  reluctant  admiration  at  Saw 
Kay. 

"  I  am  greatly  honoured,"  assented  Saw  Kay. 

"  You  speak  well,"  remarked  Monug  Khine. 
"  For  myself,  I  don't  care  to  push  through  the 
jungle  ;  it's  a  long  way,  and  it  is  hot.  Years  ago, 
when  I  followed  Uga  Kluie,  the  dacoit,  I  always 
had  fever." 

"  I  never  get  fever — I  have  many  charms,  even 
as  his  lordship,  the  Boh." 

Monug  Khine's  respect  advanced  by  leaps  and 
bounds. 

"  The  Boh  is  a  great  man,"  he  remarked  thought- 
fully. 

"  He  is,  as  you  say,"  answered  Saw  Kay.     "  His 
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lordship  can  cut  a  tree  through  with  a  touch  of  his 
hand  and  splinter  wood  with  a  glance." 

Monug  Khine  drew  a  deep  breath  and  wiped  the 
trickling  perspiration  from  his  face. 

"  And  you  have  this  great  man's  favour  ?  "  he 
ventured  to  inquire. 

"  Assuredly,  seeing  that  I  wed  with  his  lordship's 
only  daughter  at  the  full  moon  of  Taboung."  Saw 
Kay  rolled  a  betel  chew. 

Monug  Rhine's  last  doubt  vanished  ;  he  swung 
forward  the  big  bamboo  joint  fastened  on  his  back, 
and  Saw  Kay  took  a  long  pull  at  the  toddy. 

"  This  is  for  his  lordship,"  said  Monug  Khine 
as  he  carefully  poured  the  rest  of  the  juice  into  a 
large  chatty  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  palm  tree. 
Saw  Kay  shouldered  the  chatty,  and  having  watched 
Monug  Khine  adjust  his  foot-loop  and  prepare  to 
work  his  way  up  again  into  the  leafy  crown,  he 
continued  along  the  jungle  path  to  the  village. 

It  was  breakfast-time  when  he  reached  home, 
and  his  mother  was  ladling  rice  out  of  a  great  pot 
on  to  plantain  leaves.  Nobody  was  stirring,  for 
the  sun  was  high  and  the  ground  so  hot  that  it 
scorched  even  Saw  Kay's  hard  feet.  Perspiring 
profusely,  he  put  the  chatty  on  the  wooden  pro- 
jecting ledge  of  the  hut,  as  his  mother  came  forward. 

"  His  lordship,  the  Boh,  has  sent  this  toddy  to 
you  for  my  father's  funeral  feast ;  it  is  from  his 
honour's  own  tree,  and  will  cost  us  fifty  rupees," 
he  announced. 

"  It  is  a  cheap  price  to  pay  for  his  honour's  good 
will ;  we  are  very  happy  to  be  remembered  by 
him,"  answered  his  mother. 

"  That  is  what  I  said,"  agreed  Saw  Kay,  squatting 
down  in  a  dark,  shady  corner  and  drawing  a  mound 
of  rice  towards  him  with  greedy,  hurried  fingers. 
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"  My  father  would  be  proud  could  he  only  know," 
he  remarked  presently,  his  mouth  full  of  curry. 

Whereat  his  mother  sighed. 

On  the  morrow  the  funeral  feast  was  laid,  and 
the  offering  to  the  pooneygees  placed  in  many 
bullock-carts,  while,  the  hog  having  been  duly 
dispatched,  Saw  Kay  gorged  himself  to  repletion, 
and  contracted  such  a  decided  taste  for  pig's  flesh 
that,  with  his  lips  closing  on  the  last  piece  of  the 
one  hog,  his  busy  brain  was  already  planning  how 
he  could  compass  the  destruction  of  the  other. 


The  Boh  sat  up  on  his  mat  in  the  shade  of  his 
dhunni  thatch  and  twisted  up  his  long  hair.  He 
yawned  crossly,  for  the  mosquitoes  had  been  very 
troublesome  all  night.  The  sun  peeped  through 
the  palm  trees,  but  there  was  no  freshness  in  the 
air.  The  sound  of  sawing  wood  alone  broke  the 
hot  silence. 

"The  rains  are  near,"  said  the  Boh  majestically. 
"  The  padouk  flower  has  bloomed  again."  He 
sniffed  the  scent  of  the  yellow  blossom  eagerly. 

"  Very  near,"  assented  his  henchman,  pulling 
his  fiasoh  well  under  him.  "  Three  times  the 
padouk  has  flowered  now." 

"  We  must  prepare  to  return  home,"  said  the 
Boh.  "  One  cannot  stay  in  the  jungle  in  the 
monsoon  ;   we  should  be  wet  through  all  day." 

"  His  honour  is  right,  and  the  work  is  now  com- 
pleted," assented  the  other  respectfully. 

Then,  at  a  sign  from  his  chief,  he  rose  and  went 
out  to  where  the  men  worked,  and  told  them  that 
when  the  monsoon  broke  they  would  go  home. 
Saw  Kay,  having  just  arrived  with  the  daily  rice, 
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felt  his  heart  give  a  big  jump.    This  was  his  chance. 
He  went  to  his  father  and  said  : 

"  We  must  have  someone  to  cook  and  weave  for 
us.  Now,  I  saw  a  woman  marvellously  like  mother 
the  other  day  ;  she  moved  like  mother  and  talked 
like  her ;  indeed,  if  I  had  not  buried  mother  with 
my  own  hands  " — here  he  managed  to  extract  a 
tear — "  I  should  have  thought  that  she  lived  again." 
His  father  answered  with  melancholy  resignation  : 
"  You  wish  me  to  marry  again  ?  " 

To  which  Saw  Kay  assented.     His  father  sighed 
doubtfully  and  shook  his  head. 
"  I  do  not  think  it  can  be." 
Saw  Kay  grew  alarmed. 

"  I  will  arrange  the  marriage,"  he  exclaimed 
eagerly.  "  Have  no  trouble.  Leave  everything  to 
me  ;  you  are  doing  it  for  my  sake." 

"  If  only  she  is  as  you  say,  like  your  mother, 
it  is  more  than  I  can  ask.  I  shall  at  least  be  content, 
for  she  will  help  me  to  forget." 

Saw  Kay  then  sought  his  mother,  and  said  to  her  : 
"  It  is  not  well  for  you  to  dwell  alone  ;  sorrow  is  a 
poor  companion.  I  have  seen  one  who  is  so  like 
my  father  that  it  is  as  if  he  had  come  back  to  life. 
He  speaks,  talks,  moves  like  father.  Think  of  the 
happiness  of  having  one  who  would  always  remind 
us  of  him  whom  we  have  lost  !  " 

The  tears  rolled  down  the  poor  woman's  cheeks. 
"  I  will  do  exactly  as  you  will  in  the  matter.     If 
he  is  as  you  say,  I  shall  be  more  than  rewarded." 

Saw  Kay  was  delighted.  Already  in  imagination 
he  was  eating  pork  ! 

For  the  next  few  days  he  journeyed  joyously 
between  the  village  and  the  camp,  singing  and 
laughing  as  he  went,  thoroughly  pleased  with  the 
unique   position   that   he   occupied — probably   the 
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first  and  last  person  to  arrange  a  marriage  between 
his  own  parents  ! 

Constantly  Saw  Kay  would  remark  to  his  mother  : 
"  How  happy  you  will  be  !  He  grows  more  like 
the  dead  every  hour "  ;  while  to  his  father  he 
would  say  :  "All  will  be  well  with  you — she  is  my 
lost  mother's  image  !  " 

Great  preparations  were  made  for  the  ceremony, 
and  all  the  neighbours  were  bidden  to  take  part. 
Strolling  players  were  engaged  to  perform,  rolls  of 
new  matting  were  strewn  on  the  roadway,  refresh- 
ment stalls  were  erected,  and  the  village  was  to  be 
illuminated.  His  mother  did  her  best  to  throw 
off  all  memory  of  her  sorrow,  and  willingly  consented 
to  the  other  hog  being  killed. 

Saw  Kay,  restless  as  a  firefly,  hovered  about, 
seeing  to  everything.  The  monsoon  had  burst — 
great  rain-drops  were  stirring  up  the  dust.  The 
marriage  day  drew  near ;  the  bridegroom  was 
expected  to  reach  home  in  the  evening,  a  fact  which 
greatly  facilitated  matters  for  Saw  Kay. 

It  was,  indeed,  almost  dark,  save  for  the  first 
rays  of  a  young  moon,  when,  after  their  long  march, 
the  men  reached  the  village  which  was  hung  with 
Chinese  lanterns,  that  made  brilliant  points  of  light 
against  the  huts.  There  was  deep  colour  in  the 
shadows  everywhere,  and  the  hum  of  many  voices 
greeted  them,  while  the  silvered  feathers  of  the 
palm  trees  were  sharply  silhouetted  against  a  violet 
sky. 

Saw  Kay  received  his  father  on  his  arrival,  and 
made  it  his  business  to  keep  him  well  apart  from 
his  mother — not  a  difficult  thing,  seeing  that  there 
was  no  religious  ceremony  to  be  performed,  and  so 
many  friends  and  variety  and  merriment  claimed 
their  individual  attention.    Once — across  the  sea 
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of  lights  and  faces  that  divided  them — their  glances 
met  and  both  started  strangely.  Saw  Kay  saw 
their  surprise. 

"It  is  just  as  I  said,"  he  murmured  in  their 
respective  hearing,  and  he  smiled  with  monkey-like 
malice.  And  they,  astonished  but  pleased,  agreed 
that  it  was  exactly  as  he  had  said. 

The  eatables  were  spread  under  a  large  open 
shed  and  partaken  of  with  much  laughter  and  talk. 
The  hours  wore  on,  and  it  was  long  past  midnight 
before  a  move  was  made,  when  the  principal  guests 
formed  a  guard  of  honour,  according  to  custom, 
to  accompany  the  newly-married  pair  to  their  home. 
Saw  Kay,  posturing  and  dancing — a  weird  figure 
in  the  moonlight — led  the  way,  the  others  following 
noisily ;  so  they  went  up  the  road  with  song  and 
jest  under  the  lustre  of  the  stars,  and  their  merry 
laughter  seemed  all  about — on  the  air,  in  the  leaves, 
even  in  the  tremulous  murmurs  of  grass-hidden 
insects. 

The  hut  once  reached,  the  procession  paused, 
and  then  went  back  as  it  had  come,  singing  a 
Burmese  love-song  in  chorus.  Saw-Kay's  pulse  beat 
apprehensively  as  he  watched  the  many-coloured 
figures  gradually  receding  in  the  moon-filled  distance ; 
then  ushering  his  mother  and  father  up  the  bamboo 
ladder  into  the  dimly-lit  interior,  he  hastily  withdrew 
and  stole  quietly  under  the  flooring  and  piles  of  the 
house,  where,  skilfully  concealed  in  the  dirt,  Saw 
Kay  had  a  large  loin  of  pork,  sixty  rupees,  and  a 
silk  ftasoh.  He  prepared  to  make  the  three  into  a 
bundle,  but  suddenly  he  heard  excited  voices ; 
lights  moved  in  the  hut  above  him  ;  the  rafters 
creaked  ominously. 

"  Saw  Kay  !  "  cried  his  mother's  voice  ;  "  Saw 
Kay  !  " 
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"  Saw  Kay,  you  pig  dog,  where  are  you  ?  "  shouted 
his  father  in  indignant,  stentorian  tones. 

Saw  Kay  trembled ;  he  hated  trouble — unless  it 
was  other  people's.  .Hastily  tying  the  rupees  in  a 
cloth  and  shouldering  the  pork,  he  crept  stealthily  out 
from  his  hiding-place  and  made  swiftly  away  down 
a  narrow  path,  over  the  thin  paddy  stubble,  towards 
a  big  stretch  of  pine-apple  jungle  beyond.  The 
sombre  shadows  of  the  night  and  the  tangled  growth 
covered  his  retreating  figure.  The  echo  of  voices 
gradually  grew  fainter  as  he  sped  along — the  barking 
of  a  pariah  and  the  musical  ringing  call  of  the  bell- 
bird  taking  their  place. 

Saw  Kay  paused  for  breath  and  chuckled.  It 
was  pure  foolishness  to  face  consequences  when  one 
could  run  away.  He  decided  that  he  would  never 
return — people  were  so  ungrateful,  there  was  no 
knowing  if  they  might  not  be  unkind  to  him. 
Instead  he  would  set  sail  on  the  great  sea  of  chance  ! 

The  desire  to  accomplish  wonderful  things  and 
grow  rich — with  other  people's  money — stirred 
within  him.  True,  his  capital  was  a  meagre  one — 
a  loin  of  pork,  sixty  stolen  rupees,  and  a  Mandalay 
pasoh  ;  but  when  you  can  supplement  these  things 
by  a  talent  for  good  lying — cleverly  conceived  lies, 
well  thought  out,  that  would  slip  down  men's 
throats  like  chicken  curry  down  a  lean  pariah's — 
why  have  any  fear  ?  So  thinking,  Saw  g  Kay 
arranged  his  property  more  securely,  and  went 
onward  with  confidence  to  meet  the  future. 

Saw  Kay  passed  the  night  under  a  few  sticks, 
hastily  laid  together  against  a  fallen  tree,  and 
thatched  with  khine  grass  to  protect  him  from 
possible  rain.  With  the  dawn  he  rose  and  went 
onward  ;  the  path  he  took  was  wide  and  even, 
and  he  pushed  on  fast,  carrying  his  load  with  jaunty 
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assurance.  He  wondered  dreamily  how  his  mother 
was  and  if  anyone  had  given  chase  ;  then  he  laughed 
and  broke  into  song. 

As  the  sun  rose  and  parted  the  early  clouds,  the 
still  air  grew  close  and  steamy  with  the  damp, 
stifling  heat,  which  is  so  much  more  exhausting 
than  the  scorching  rays  of  the  hot  season.  Never- 
theless, Saw  Kay  continued  to  pant  along,  bathed 
in  perspiration  and  feeling  as  if  many  hands  were 
dragging  him  backwards  as  he  filed  through  tunnels 
of  thick,  prickly  undergrowth,  or  slipped  on  some 
greasy  bit  of  muddy  ground,  or  was  compelled  to 
hop  hurriedly  aside  to  avoid  contact  with  some 
writhing  snake.  Saw  Kay  knew  the  way,  however  ; 
near  the  point  where  the  rough  jungle  path  divided 
there  was  a  small  Karen  village,  where  Saw  Kay 
proposed  to  arrive — after  the  men  had  gone  forth 
to  work. 

He  had  been  going  steadily  for  over  an  hour, 
only  pausing  to  eat  some  plantains,  when,  rounding 
a  bend  in  the  road,  he  came  upon  a  ravine  running 
between  walls  of  naked  earth.  Beyond  the  ravine 
lay  a  great  stretch  of  grass  and  betel  palms,  which 
finally  billowed  back  into  impenetrable  forest.  He 
stopped  and,  kneeling,  laid  his  ear  to  the  earth  for 
a  moment,  and  rose  smiling  ;  then,  girding  his  pasoh 
up  afresh,  he  stole  forward,  treading  softly. 

Presently  the  murmur  of  voices  rose  distinct  above 
the  crackling  of  the  underwood  that  choked  the 
downward  path,  which,  breaking  off  abruptly, 
revealed  in  a  clearing  to  the  right  some  half-dozen 
Karen  houses,  like  shallow  boxes  on  piles,  sur- 
mounted by  low-pitched  roofs  of  dhunni.  There 
seemed  no  one  stirring,  save  a  few  emaciated,  tawny 
pariahs,  who  rushed  growling  to  interview  Saw 
Kay.    The  unusual  noise  brought  a  brown  face  to 
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the  opening  that  served  as  a  window,  on  the  floor 
level  of  the  first  house; 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  cried  the  owner  of  the  face 
laconically. 

Saw  Kay  deposited  his  goods  on  the  ground. 

"  I  seek  Ko  Chaik." 

"  You  must  wait  till  sundown,  then,"  was  the 
reply.  "  All  the  men  have  gone  to  work  across  the 
stream.  Karens  are  different  from  Burmans  ;  they 
labour !  "  The  speaker  puffed  at  her  cheroot 
contemptuously. 

Saw  Kay  passed  her  remark  over  in  silence  ; 
to  him  it  seemed  absurd  to  work — when  one  could 
steal.  Sticking  his  half -smoked  cigar  in  the  lobe 
of  his  ear,  he  proceeded  to  re-arrange  the  loin  of 
pork,  the  lady  watching  him  lazily  the  while. 

"  What  is  that  you  carry  there  ?  "  she  asked, 
staring  curiously  down. 

"  It  is  a  huge  loin  of  a  pig,"  answered  Saw  Kay, 
indifferently  twisting  his  long  hair  up  into  a  knot. 
"  I  killed  a  wild  hog  in  the  jungle,  and  this  is  part 
of  the  carcass.  I  came  to  find  help  to  bring  in  the 
rest." 

"  If  you  have  a  whole  hog,  you  can  sell  us  that 
piece,"  interrupted  an  old  woman  as  she  hobbled 
out  on  to  the  veranda,  followed  by  the  younger 
one,  who  held  a  small,  plump  yellow  baby  in  her 
arms. 

"  That  I  can  certainly  do  if  I  wish,"  conceded 
Saw  Kay. 

"  What  is  the  price  ?  "  they  both  asked,  blinking 
eagerly  at  the  projecting  pork. 

"  One  hundred  rupees,"  replied  Saw  Kay  calmly. 

This  caused  the  women  no  particular  surprise, 
as  in  those  days  all  the  Karens  buried  their  money 
for  fear  of  the  Burmese  Government,  with  the  result 
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that  the  women,  never  being  called  upon  to  handle 
any,  had  not  the  least  idea  of  its  value. 

"  If  Ko  Chaik  were  only  here,  I  would  beg  him 
to  buy  such  a  beautiful  piece  of  pork,"  exclaimed 
the  old  woman  as  she  climbed  down  the  rush  ladder 
to  obtain  a  better  view.  "  It  seems  cheap,"  she 
continued,  addressing  the  younger  one,  who  had 
followed  her,  while  both  regarded  it  with  searching 
curiosity. 

"  Why  not  send  to  ask  him  ?  "  suggested  Saw 
Kay  softly. 

"  It  is  a  long  way  to  go,"  replied  the  old  lady. 

"  I  can  go  and  ask  for  you,"  Saw  Kay  said 
politely. 

Both  the  women's  faces  brightened  ;  they  held 
a  whispered  conversation,  while  Saw  Kay  gazed 
into  space  with  dignified  unconcern.  Presently  the 
young  woman — any  faint  doubts  she  might  have 
entertained  being  evidently  dissipated — said,  point- 
ing with  her  big  cheroot : 

"  If  you  will  go  down  to  the  bushes  below  and 
call  across  very  loudly  to  Ko  Chaik,  he  will  hear 
you." 

Saw  Kay  hurried  off  in  the  direction  of  the  thick 
fringe  of  stunted  green  growth  that  the  woman 
indicated.  He  was  absent  about  half  an  hour,  and 
on  his  return  found  the  two  women  squatting 
beside  the  pork,  with  eyes  fixed  wistfully  down  the 
road. 

"  Well  ?  "  cried  the  younger  eagerly,  at  the  same 
time  hurling  a  well-aimed  billet  of  wood  at  a  pariah 
who  was  circling  nimbly  round  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  pork. 

"  Ko  Chaik  says  it  is  a  bargain,  that  you  are 
to  buy  it  and  have  some  made  into  curry  for  him 
this  evening,"  exclaimed  Saw  Kay. 
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Whereupon  the  old  woman  gave  a  pleased 
"  chuck  "  and  expectorated  with  evident  satisfaction. 

"  If  you  will  give  me  the  hundred  rupees,"  con- 
tinued Saw  Kay,  "  I  will  go  back  into  the  jungle 
and  hire  a  kullah  coolie  to  carry  in  the  carcass." 

The  younger  woman  went  below  the  bamboo 
planks,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  short  stick  dug  up 
two  dirty  bundles  of  rag  containing  the  exact 
amount.  Saw  Kay,  taking  the  rupees,  made  them 
fast  at  the  waist  of  his  pas  oh  and,  assuring  them 
that  he  would  return  before  nightfall,  made  off 
speedily. 

The  road  he  chose  lay  by  the  river  bank,  and  he 
walked  fast  till  he  had  left  the  Tai  village  far  behind  ; 
then  he  laughed  gleefully  as  he  thought  of  how 
Ko  Chaik  would  eat  pork  curry — costing  a  hundred 
rupees — at  nightfall. 

At  midday  he  reached  the  Burmese  village 
Choungee,  situated  on  a  creek,  a  picturesque  spot 
with  its  wide  unpaved  street  shaded  by  great 
trees,  beneath  which  the  brown  wooden  houses 
looked  strangely  comfortable  and  homely.  Behind 
was  jungle,  dense  and  high  ;  in  front,  a  steep  green 
bank  shelved  down  sharply  to  the  water,  where 
several  empty  paddy  boats  swayed  at  their  moorings. 

Saw  Kay  made  for  the  best  and  largest  house, 
briefly  announcing  his  advent  and  asking  hospitality 
in  the  easy-going  village  fashion.  He  subsided  with 
an  exhausted  sigh  in  the  shadow  of  the  common 
living-room,  and  slept  soundly  till  sunset.  When 
he  woke  the  rain  was  falling  as  if  the  very  heavens 
had  been  ripped  open — thunder  muttered  angrily 
overhead,  and  blue  forked  lightning  danced  between 
wet  tree  trunks. 

Saw  Kay  sniffed  the  air  eagerly  as  he  sat  up  and 
adjusted  his  turban.    Looking  round  he  perceived 
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his  host,  an  elderly  man  in  a  fur-lined  coat,  squatting 
in  the  corner  playing  chess  with  a  neighbour,  while 
his  wife  and  daughter  were  busy  boiling  rice  in  an 
earthenware  bowl.  Soon  the  women  called  all  to 
come  to  the  evening  meal,  when  a  long  silence 
ensued,  while  busy  fingers  shovelled  great  mouthfuls 
of  curry  down  hungry  throats. 

When  they  had  eaten  the  woman  said  : 

"  Without  doubt  this  rain  will  spoil  the  merchants' 
goods." 

"  Without  doubt,"  answered  her  husband,, 
evidently  not  much  concerned. 

"  What  merchants  ?  "  asked  Saw  Kay,  taking  a 
handful  of  water  from  the  big  chatty  in  the  corner. 

"  The  royal  merchants  from  Mandalay,  carrying 
many  silks  and  jewellery  to  Rangoon." 

"  They  passed  through  last  night ;  they  marched 
very  slowly,"  remarked  a  grey-haired  old  man. 
"  They  had  much  value  and  many  followers." 

Saw  Kay  smoked  thoughtfully.  No  more  was 
said,  for  they  all  retired  early.  It  seemed  to  Saw 
Kay  that  he  had  no  sooner  laid  down  on  his  coco- 
nut mat  than  the  cocks  began  to  crow.  The  grey, 
dull  veil  of  fog  that  stole  through  the  opening,  and 
the  steady  rustling  drip — drip,  told  him  that  rain 
was  falling  ;  nevertheless,  and  before  the  village 
stirred,  he  was  well  on  his  way  in  the  direction  that 
the  Burmese  merchants  had  taken. 

Keeping  steadily  along  an  unbeaten  track  leading 
through  pine-apple  plantations,  Saw  Kay  was  well 
within  view  of  the  slowly-moving  cavalcade  before 
midday.  Pressing  on  still  faster  he  soon  out- 
distanced them,  when,  stealing  down  on  to  the 
road,  he  made  for  a  wayside  well,  standing  in  the 
inefficient  shade  of  some  swaying  palm  trees. 
Rapidly  clearing  the  wet  leaves  and  grass  on  one 
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side,  he,  with  two  strokes  of  his  dah,  felled  a  bamboo 
as  thick  as  a  Burman's  thigh  and  proceeded  to 
carve  it  with  some  grotesque  devices  ;  then  he 
stacked  it  against  a  tree  and  looked  anxiously  down 
the  road  ;  but  none  of  the  merchants  were  yet  in 
sight. 

Cautiously  undoing  his  bundle  of  rupees,  he 
divided  them  lovingly  into  little  piles  of  three,  four, 
five,  eight,  ten,  twenty,  and  fifty  in  number — 
these,  with  the  aid  of  a  stick,  he  buried  in  different 
holes  just  under  the  wet  earth.  Then  he  sat 
patiently  down  to  await  the  coming  of  the  Burmese 
merchants.  He  had  not  to  wait  long  before  the  seven 
men  who  rode  in  front  were  to  be  seen  advancing. 

When  they  were  near  enough  to  hear  and  see 
him,  Saw  Kay  rose  to  his  feet ;  clasping  the  bamboo 
in  his  two  hands,  he  flourished  it  high  above  his 
head,  crying  shrilly,  "  Hey  !  for  five  rupees  !  " 
Then  he  struck  it  into  the  ground,  sank  to  his  knee, 
and  drew  forth  a  bundle  of  money,  his  eyes  blazing 
with  triumph  the  while. 

The  merchants  quickened  their  pace — Saw  Kay 
pretended  to  be  so  absorbed  in  his  pursuit  as  to  be 
ignorant  of  their  advent.  Continuing  his  strange 
antics,  he  brought  from  its  hole,  in  addition  to  three 
others,  the  bag  of  fifty. 

"  Fool  !  "  cried  one  of  the  merchants,  who  had 
come  abreast  with  him,  "  why  not  wish  for  a  lakh 
at  once  ?  " 

Saw  Kay,  with  admirably-assumed  astonishment, 
pretended  to  be  greatly  alarmed  ;  dropping  his  staff, 
he  did  his  best  to  make  good  his  escape. 

"  No,  no  !  "  exclaimed  the  merchant,  "  you 
must  stay  where  you  are  and  tell  us  where  you 
have  come  from,  and  what  it  is  that  you  carry  in 
your  hands." 
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Saw  Kay  shikoed  profoundly,  and  begged  his 
honour  to  spare  him.  But  the  merchants  insisted 
on  knowing  the  properties  of  the  very  ordinary- 
looking  bamboo,  that  they  with  their  own  eyes  had 
seen  effect  such  miracles. 

"It  is  a  magic  staff,"  Saw  Kay  reluctantly 
admitted  at  last,  at  which  the  merchants  repeated 
wonderingly  :  "A  magic  staff !  "  Whereupon  the 
one  who  had  spoken  first  said,  "  You  must  give  it 
to  us — what  does  a  jungle  man  like  you  want  with 
money  ?  "  and  they  held  him  fast. 

Whereupon  Saw  Kay  sobbed,  saying : 

"  This  bamboo,  given  by  the  nats  (spirits),  is 
certainly  destined  for  me  alone — why  should  you, 
who  own  so  much  wealth,  rob  a  poor  man  ?  " 

Whereupon  the  merchants  consulted  together, 
as  a  result  of  which  they  announced,  "  We  are 
royal  merchants  ;  we  do  not  rob  anyone  ;  that  is 
dacoits'  work ;  for  your  magic  staff  we  will  give 
you  one  thousand  rupees." 

Saw  Kay  protested  vehemently,  but  at  last, 
apparently  much  against  his  will,  he  yielded  up  the 
magic  staff. 

"  Take  care,"  observed  Saw  Kay,  with  kindly 
concern,  as  he  handed  it  over,  "  see  that  you  do  not 
let  your  followers  know  that  you  own  so  great  a 
treasure,  or  they  will  assuredly  murder  you  for  it !  " 
Then  he  proceeded  to  count  his  rupees,  and  secured 
them  in  bundles  with  a  gentle  and  touching 
melancholy. 

The  merchants  were  grateful  for  the  hint,  and 
agreed  between  themselves  that  they  would  not 
try  the  staff  till  they  had  sold  their  stock  in  Rangoon 
— whereupon  they  hid  it  carefully,  and  parting 
from  Saw  Kay,  resumed  their  way.  Saw  Kay 
watched    the    long,    many-hued    procession    file 
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onwards,  and  gradually  disappear  in  the  damp 
distance — then,  with  commendable  speed,  he  himself 
made  for  the  jungle. 

For  the  next  few  days  Saw  Kay  pushed  far  into 
the  interior,  along  break-neck  jungle-tracks,  until 
he  reached  the  lonely  heart  of  a  vast  stretch  of 
teak-wood  forest,  not  far  from  where  the  faint 
blue  outlines  of  the  far  mountains  of  Siam  ranged 
themselves  against  the  sky. 

Here,  under  the  tangled  branches  of  dense 
creepers  and  flowering  orchids,  at  the  base  of  a 
clump  of  bamboos  that  had  stood  the  sunshine  and 
the  rains  of  centuries,  Saw  Kay  erected  for  himself 
a  roomy  and  quite  comfortable  hut,  raised  well  out 
of  the  damp  on  high  piles,  and  securely  thatched 
with  reeds  and  rushes.  Here,  with  that  delicate 
care  that  so  distinguished  him  where  he  personally 
was  concerned,  Saw  Kay  made  himself  thoroughly 
at  home.  He  laid  in  a  stock  of  eatables  from  a  tiny 
village  several  miles  distant ;  for  the  rest,  he  snared 
wild  fowl  and  got  fish  from  a  lake  close  by ;  no 
Buddhistic  scruples  about  taking  life  hampered 
him  in  providing  for  his  wants. 

Time  went  by  and  the  rain  fell  ceaselessly ;  the 
thunder  roared  ;  the  dry  grass  was  broken  up  and 
furrowed  into  soft  yellow  mud,  and  malarial  mists 
arose  at  night  and  swept  like  a  ghostly  legion  across 
the  jungle.  Saw  Kay  yawned  a  great  deal.  It 
was  hard  to  have  no  opportunity  to  exercise  one's 
ingenuity.  He  was  thinking  in  this  way  as  he  made 
a  kite  for  himself,  wherewith  to  wile  away  the  long 
hours,  when,  happening  to  glance  up  from  his  task, 
he  saw  coming  through  the  aisle  of  trees,  like  a  ray 
of  pink  light,  a  lacquer  tray  on  her  graceful  head, 
the  prettiest  girl  his  eye  had  ever  rested  on. 

Forthwith  Saw  Kay  fell  in  love  ! 
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The  girl  came  nearer  and  then  passed  on,  not 
glancing  either  to  right  or  left.  The  sun,  that  had 
just  struggled  to  life  from  behind  the  clouds,  fell 
about  her  in  a  faint  glory  as  she  went.  Saw  Kay, 
hastily  casting  aside  his  unfinished  work  and 
twisting  his  dress  into  more  becoming  shape,  stole 
after  her,  and  lost  no  time  in  entering  into  con- 
versation in  his  best  and  most  insinuating  manner. 

The  girl  was  very  shy,  but  she  was  also  very 
pleased.  Her  name  was  Mah  Shway,  and  she 
dwelt  with  her  mother  who  was  a  widow ;  they 
made  their  living  by  selling  cucumbers.  Yes,  it 
was  hard,  but  even  if  one  was  poor  one  must  live. 
No,  she  had  no  brother.  Saw  Kay  was  glad  of 
that — brothers  were  pernicious  creatures.  She  told 
him  other  little  details  about  herself  and  her  life. 

Saw  Kay,  on  his  part,  talked  many  flowery 
nothings,  and  they  bade  each  other  farewell  with 
mutual  regret. 

A  month  later,  Saw  Kay  wedded  Mah  Shway 
and  brought  her  and  her  mother,  a  singularly 
repulsive  old  lady,  to  live  with  him  in  his  hut. 
Mah  Shway,  who  was  as  charming  as  she  was  fair  to 
look  upon,  loved  Saw  Kay  very  much.  It  was  a 
very  happy  life  that  the  three  led  there  in  the 
centre  of  the  jungle,  and  a  very  peaceful  one. 
Saw  Kay  was  waited  on  with  an  adoring  deference — 
indeed,  he  had  nothing  to  do  save  to  lie  on  his 
broad  brown  back,  smoking,  and  dictating  on  every 
conceivable  subject  to  his  admiring  auditors.  So 
things  progressed  throughout  the  monsoon  until 
its  close. 

Meanwhile  the  merchants  down  in  Rangoon  had 
disposed  of  their  stock,  and,  having  divided  their 
profits  and  dismissed  the  followers  who  had  assisted 
to  bring  the  goods  from  Mandalay,  were  looking 
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eagerly  forward  to  the  time  when  they  could  in 
safety  try  the  efficacy  of  their  magic  staff.  The 
cold  season  had  come  before  the  opportunity 
offered,  when,  thinking  that  sacred  ground,  as 
represented  by  some  gardens  near  the  entrance  to 
the  Shwe  Dagon  Pagoda,  would  be  the  most 
fitting  place,  there  they  repaired  at  the  hour  of 
sunset,  and  taking  the  staff  with  much  ceremony 
and  many  mystic  passes,  they  exclaimed  in  a  hoarse 
and  excited  chorus :  "  Hey !  for  a  hundred 
rupees !  "  and  darted  it  into  the  yielding  earth  ! 
Dropping  on  to  their  knees,  they  eagerly  raked  up 
the  ground  to  find  that  they  had  merely  disturbed 
a  colony  of  red  ants  !  Whereupon  they  scrambled 
hastily  to  their  feet  in  dismay. 

"  There  is  some  mistake,"  remarked  the  eldest ; 
to  which  the  others  silently  assented. 

Carrying  the  staff  they  moved  off  in  a  different 
direction,  and  then,  with  even  greater  ceremony — 
though  with  less  enthusiasm — held  it  aloft  and 
crying,  "  Hey,  for  thirty  rupees !  "  once  more 
brought  it  down,  burying  it  considerably  deeper. 
It  was  impossible  that  it  should  fail  this  time — 
possibly  they  had  been  too  extravagant  in  their 
demand  on  the  first  occasion.  Seven  pair  of  hands 
hurriedly  tore  away  the  damp  grass — to  discover  a 
long  writhing  worm.  With  an  exclamation  of 
deepest  disappointment,  they' gazed  at  each  other, 
and,  rising  to  their  feet,  rubbed  the  dirt  from  their 
fingers. 

"  It  has  an  evil  spirit  in  it ;  we  must  conciliate 
the  nat !  "  remarked  one. 

"  That  must  be  it,"  agreed  a  second,  in  a  relieved 
tone  of  voice. 

"  It  may  be  as  the  jungle  man  said,  that  the  staff 
is  only  for  him." 
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"  That  is  absurd,"  remarked  the  eldest.  "  Why 
should  he  be  favoured  before  us  ?  " 

"  Why,  indeed  ?  "  echoed  the  others  sadly. 

Reluctantly  they  wended  their  way  home,  and 
for  three  nights  propitiated  the  nat  in  many 
mysterious  ways.  On  the  fourth  day,  with  renewed 
hope — they  walked  to  the  Pagoda  ground  and 
went  through  the  same  performance — with  precisely 
the  same  result. 

Then  they  all  rose  in  their  wrath,  faint  suspicions 
having  now  assumed  a  devastating  shape. 

"  The  black  dog  of  a  jungle  pig  has  cheated  us  !  " 
they  said,  flinging  the  useless  bamboo  into  a  ditch 
in  their  fury. 

"  How  shall  we  punish  him  ?  "  each  asked  of 
himself  and  the  others. 

"  First,  we  must  find  him  !  "  pleaded  the  elder 
plaintively. 

"  We  will  burn  the  forests,  beat  the  jungles,  scour 
the  plains  to  do  so  !  "  exclaimed  all  the  merchants 
together. 

With  unspeakable  wrath  in  their  hearts,  they 
set  out  for  the  spot  where  they  had  met  Saw  Kay. 
Riding  night  and  day,  with  only  short  pauses  for 
rest  and  food,  they  soon  found  themselves  at  the 
well,  where,  after  some  anxious  consultation,  they 
divided  into  parties  of  twos  and  proceeded  in 
different  directions.  They  climbed  hilly  inclines, 
waded  waist  deep  through  muddy  streams,  and  for 
two  days  pressed  on,  wet  and  weary,  but  firm  as 
ever  in  their  purpose,  until  the  afternoon  of  the 
third  day  their  toilsome  march  was  brought  to 
an  abrupt  termination  by  the  sight  of  Saw  Kay's 
house,  nestling  in  green  silence  a  hundred  yards 
or  so  away.  On  the  veranda  lay  Saw  Kay,  sprawling 
idly. 
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The  merchants,  creeping  silently  through  the 
high  jungle  grass,  pressed  it  aside  to  gain  a  better 
view,  their  eyes  starting  with  triumph.  Of  one 
accord  they  joined  together  and  rushed  towards 
him — there  was  not  a  minute  to  delay.  Saw  Kay 
started  to  his  feet. 

"  They  are  come  !  "  he  said,  under  his  breath, 
but  it  was  not  fear  that  he  felt.  Rushing  into  the 
hut  he  breathlessly  commanded  his  wondering  wife 
and  her  mother  to  prepare  a  big  fowl  curry  and  a 
huge  quantity  of  rice,  and  then  to  hide  while  he 
went  back  to  face  the  merchants. 

"  Slave  of  a  Burman  !  "  they  shouted  hoarsely, 
as  they  closed  in  round  the  hut,  "  even  your  death 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  wipe  away  the  insult  that 
you  have  passed  on  us  !  "  They  seized  and  dragged 
him  down. 

Saw  Kay,  making  no  resistance  to  their  rough 
handling,  merely  said  : 

"  It  was  no  insult — I  pleaded  hard  for  the  staff 
to  be  left  to  me — I  did  not  wish  to  sell ;  you  it 
was  who  insisted.  The  staff  was  assigned  by  the 
spirits  to  me,  and  me  only.  I  had  performed  a 
work  of  merit  and  it  was  my  reward.  You  are 
rich,  yet  are  filled  with  greed — the  staff  was  wise 
in  yielding  you  nothing." 

It  was  very  plausible,  but  the  merchants  never 
even  listened.  They  merely  discussed  how  they 
could  best  torture  and  kill  one  who  had  so  outraged 
them.  Seeing  that  no  matter  what  he  said  it 
would  not  produce  the  slightest  effect,  Saw  Kay, 
with  an  admirable  assumption  of  dignity,  stood 
erect  before  his  foes,  his  gaze  clear  and  steadfast. 

"  I  do  not  fear  death,"  he  said.  "  I  only  ask 
one  favour  at  your  hands,  that  you  will  let  me 
shoot  some  jungle  fowl  and  give  you  a  good  meal 
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of  curry,  so  that  I  may  die  as  a  good  man  should, 
in  friendship  even  with  his  murderers." 

"  Fine  tales,"  they  sneered.  "  Don't  think  to 
purchase  time  by  such  paltry  excuses.  Your  fate 
is  sealed." 

"  I  don't  seek  to  alter  it,"  replied  Saw  Kay. 
"  I  only  plead  to  be  allowed  to  depart  this  life  in  a 
gentle  and  forgiving  spirit." 

They  murmured  amongst  themselves.  It  was  a 
great  sin  to  refuse  a  dying  man's  last  request. 
There  could  be  no  harm  in  granting  such  a  simple 
and  agreeable  one  as  this.  They  were  all  hungry, 
too,  and  curry  made  of  jungle  fowl  was  not  to  be 
despised. 

Saw  Kay  was  well  secured  by  ropes  to  his  waist, 
and  surrounded  by  eight  of  the  merchants'  followers, 
who  had  orders  to  cut  him  down  if  he  showed  the 
slightest  desire  to  escape.  Taking  a  curiously- 
shaped  bow  that  was  suspended  from  the  hut — 
originally  intended  to  scare  away  crows — Saw  Kay 
led  the  way.  The  first  drove  of  jungle  fowl  that 
fluttered  up  from  the  ground  he  refused  to  shoot, 
saying,  in  reply  to  indignant  protests,  that  there 
were  not  sufficient  to  make  a  really  fine  curry ;  at 
which  his  hearers  grumbled  angrily. 

Saw  Kay  walked  slowly,  pleading  in  excuse  a  sore 
foot,  an  expedient  by  which  he  hoped  to  make 
sufficient  time  for  his  wife  and  her  mother  to  obey 
his  orders.  At  last  a  great  flock  of  fowl  clouded 
the  air,  rising  from  many  directions.  Saw  Kay 
aimed  at  them,  but  the  feeble  bow  never  came 
within  reach  of  the  lowest  flying  bird,  and  they  all 
whirred  safely  away  in  the  sultry  distance. 

Saw  Kay,  quite  unabashed,  shouted  loudly  after 
them  :  "Go  home  and  curry  yourselves  ;  go  home 
and  curry  yourselves  !  " 
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This  was  too  much  for  the  patience  of  his  auditors, 
who  protested  their  disgust  at  being  thus  fooled, 
and  drew  their  dahs  to  kill  him  there  and  then. 
But  Saw  Kay  pleaded  so  hard  and  so  eloquently, 
urging  them  to  spare  him  only  until  they  got  back 
to  the  hut. 

"  Wait,"  he  cried.  "  Wait  and  see  the  result  of 
the  shot." 

Sceptical  and  dissatisfied,  they  reluctantly  yielded 
to  his  request.  On  their  arrival  at  the  house  great 
was  their  astonishment  to  find  a  steaming  vessel  full 
of  fowl  curry,  with  great  mounds  of  rice  heaped 
generously  on  plantain  leaves.  While  they  all 
squatted  down  at  Saw  Kay's  request — who  remained 
tied  to  a  tree  apart — they  wonderingly  discussed 
matters,  while  their  resentment  under  the  soothing 
influence  of  good  food  perceptibly  softened. 

"It  is  true,"  they  said,  "  that  the  scamp 
undoubtedly  treated  us  outrageously  about  the 
staff,  but  the  bow  is  certainly  worth  having — think 
how  useful  it  would  be  on  our  long  journeys  to 
have  a  bow  that  will  not  only  kill  game,  but  cook 
it  for  us." 

To  which  the  rest  gave  an  unqualified  assent, 
with  the  result  that  they  offered  Saw  Kay  his  life 
if  he  would  give  up  the  bow  to  them.  This,  how- 
ever, he  firmly  declined  to  do,  saying  that  he  hated 
work,  and  that  all  his  money  had  been  lost  with 
the  magic  staff ;  if  he  now  lost  all  means  of  obtaining 
food  with  the  magic  bow,  life  would  be  valueless 
to  him.  Being  thus  thwarted  in  their  desires,  the 
merchants  grew  more  eager — the  bow  became  a 
thing  to  be  obtained  at  any  cost. 

At  length,  after  a  great  show  of  resistance  on 
Saw  Kay's  part,  and  a  great  deal  of  pleading  from 
his    jailers,  he  sorrowfully  consented  to  let  it  go 
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for  two  thousand  rupees,  which  the  merchants 
paid  over. 

Upon  their  departure,  Saw  Kay,  with  the  help 
of  his  wife  and  mother-in-law,  packed  their  goods 
in  two  great  baskets.  Then  Saw  Kay,  smiling  to 
himself,  set  light  to  the  hut,  and  aided  by  a  faint 
warm  breeze,  the  flames  caught  the  straw  and 
dhunni  like  tow.  He  watched  it  burn  from  a  short 
distance,  till  it  was  a  heap  of  whitened  ashes,  then 
he  turned  and  followed  Mah  Shway  and  her  mother, 
who  had  gone  on,  and  was  himself  speedily  lost  to 
view. 

Some  few  days  passed  before  the  merchants  tried 
the  powers  of  the  magic  bow,  only  to  meet  with  the 
same  result  as  with  the  staff — whereupon  their  rage 
rose  beyond  all  bounds,  and  they  swore  to  find  Saw 
Kay  and  put  him  to  a  fearful  death. 

Losing  no  time,  they  retraced  their  way,  and 
travelling  with  all  the  rapid,  unerring  surety  of 
hate,  they  closed  in  upon  Saw  Kay  as  he  was  putting 
the  finishing  touches  to  a  new  residence.  They 
had  ridden  far  and  fast,  pausing  neither  for  rest 
nor  food.  With  a  yell  of  furious  delight  they 
flashed  their  dahs  aloft  and  rushed  towards  their 
prey.  There  was  a  pause,  just  long  enough  for 
Saw  Kay  to  hide  his  wife  at  the  back  of  the  hut, 
though  he  kept  his  mother-in-law  beside  him  on  the 
veranda.  Then,  turning,  he  threw  up  his  hands 
and  cried  : 

"  Brave  warriors,  I  surrender." 

"  Surrender,  indeed  !  "  they  answered  him  with 
a  savage  laugh.  "  You  die  now,  you  vile,  black 
dog — now,  now  !  "  Their  bare  blades  smote  each 
other  with  a  clash  of  brutal  joy. 

"  I  crave  five  minutes  only — no  more — only 
that ! " 
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Above  the  menaces  and  the  rage  around  him, 
fierce  as  the  yelling  of  starved  wolves,  Saw  Kay's 
truthful  tones  sounded  clear  and  strong.  His 
assailants  paused.  They  would  hear  what  he  had 
to  say  ;  it  could  make  no  earthly  difference,  for  his 
fate  was  sealed. 

"  Speak !  "  the  chief  said  in  peremptory  tones, 
signing  to  his  followers  to  stay  their  vengeance  for 
a  brief  while. 

"  You  are  brave  men,"  commenced  Saw  Kay, 
and  he  looked  them  full  in  the  eyes.  "  You  think 
that  I  have  done  you  a  wrong,  but  it  is  not  so."  A 
low  hiss  of  impatient  rage  interrupted  him.  "  I 
don't  seek  to  defend  myself,"  he  continued  ;  "  you 
can  slake  your  will  on  me.  I  wish  to  die  ;  I  have 
never  pitied  anyone  to  whom  death  comes,  but  have 
kept  my  compassion  for  those  who  remained 
behind." 

"  We  don't  care  what  you  think  on  any  subject. 
You  have  dared  to  bring  shame  on  us,  and  the 
forfeit,  though  far  too  inadequate,  must  be  your 
wicked,  ugly  body  !  " 

"  It  is  but  just,"  answered  Saw  Kay.  "  I  am 
here  and  I  am  ready,  but " 

He  paused,  and  there  was  such  a  tranquil  un- 
concern in  his  manner,  such  a  dignified  reserve 
about  his  bearing,  that  the  chief  was  surprised  into 
saying  : 

"  Speak  on,  but  be  brief — time  is  a  thing  of  value." 

"  It  is  this,"  replied  Saw  Kay  :  "  there  is  my  old 
wife,"  and  he  turned  and  pointed  to  where  his 
wizened,  trembling  mother-in-law  cowered  in  the 
furthest  corner  of  the  ledge,  her  small,  bloodshot 
eyes  fixed  in  an  agonised  entreaty  on  the  merchants. 
"  When  I  am  gone  she  will  not  even  have  food  ; 
she  has  no  relatives  and  she  is  far  too  ugly  to  gain 
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favour  in  any  man's  sight.  Now  I  wish  to  make  her 
young  before  you  kill  me,  so  that  she  may  be 
enabled  to  go  forth  into  the  world  anew,  and  this 
I  will  do  if  you  will  spare  me  five  minutes." 

Saw  Kay  spoke  as  one  who  utters  the  simple, 
unvarnished  truth. 

The  merchants  looked  at  each  other  questioningly. 
Nevertheless,  the  chief  said  : 

"  You  are  trifling  with  us  !  What  you  ask  is 
impossible.     Comrades,  advance  !  " 

But  Saw  Kay  had  thrown  himself  at  the  feet  of 
the  chief,  and  with  abject  despair  breaking  through 
his  calmness,  cried  : 

"  Cut  me  in  ten  thousand  pieces,  but  first  let  me 
save  her.  She  is  innocent ;  she  has  never  done 
any  wrong.  Why  should  she  suffer  ?  Her  sin,  a 
woman's  greatest  one,  age,  has  not  been  against 
you." 

His  hearers  were  kind  men.  Glancing  at  the 
frightened,  hideous  woman,  with  her  face  like  yellow 
parchment,  they  paused,  surprised  and  moved. 

"  We  will  grant  your  request  for  the  woman's 
sake,"  they  answered  after  some  deliberation, 
though  with  a  certain  degree  of  unwilling  consent. 

Saw  Kay  rose  to  his  feet,  expressing  his  deep 
gratitude  ;  then,  taking  a  roll  of  green  matting, 
he,  closely  watched  by  his  foes,  lifted  the  trembling 
form  of  his  bewildered  and  terrified  mother-in-law, 
and  proceeded  to  roll  her  up  in  it  until  she  was 
completely  lost  to  view.  Then  with  a  rice  pestle 
from  the  paddy  mortar  he  beat  the  matting  hard, 
exclaiming,  "  Become  a  virgin  !     Become  a  virgin  !  " 

The  merchants  watched  in  wondering  silence  that 
deepened  to  amazement. 

Saw  Kay,  seeing  the  effect  he  had  produced,  beat 
all    the    harder,    repeating,    "  Become    a    virgin ! 
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Become  a  virgin  !  " — yet  in  one  hurried,  breathless 
whisper  that  reached  the  woman's  ear  alone,  he 
told  her  to  slip  out  at  the  far  end  of  the  roll  as  he 
pushed  it  towards  the  interior  of  the  hut  and  hide. 
Having  beaten  the  matting  almost  into  shreds,  he 
paused,  and  wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  brow 
called  in  ringing  tones  of  command  : 

"  Mah  Shway  !  Mah  Shway  !  "  but  only  the  echo 
came  back.  "Mah  Shway!"  he  cried  again  and 
yet  again,  but  silence  only  followed. 

The  hearers  were  just  growing  sceptical,  when 
from  out  of  the  hut,  timidly  and  evidently  in  much 
fear,  stole  a  vision  of  such  radiant  girlish  beauty 
as  to  fill  all  eyes.  There,  framed  against  the  green 
dhunni  wall,  stood  Mah  Shway,  in  a  delicate  pink 
tamlin  and  white  jacket,  a  questioning  look  in  her 
great  brown  eyes,  a  pathetic  droop  at  the  corners 
of  her  red  curved  mouth,  ripple  after  ripple  of 
sunlight  on  her  hair — a  creature  of  exquisite  grace 
with  all  the  fragrance  and  freedom  of  a  flower. 

The  girl  looked  from  one  to  the  other  with  an 
innocent,  expectant  glance,  like  that  of  a  lovely 
child.  But  a  great  silence  had  fallen  on  the  whole 
noisy  group.  It  was  a  triumphant  silence  for  Saw 
Kay.  Nevertheless,  his  bearing  was  that  of  great 
meekness,  and  his  tongue  was  mute. 

The  merchants  gathered  together  in  groups  and 
held  whispered  converse.  Their  sight  was  dazzled 
by  this  dizzy  magic.  They  gazed  on  Mah  Shway, 
recalling  with  a  shudder  the  shrivelled,  toothless 
creature  of  half  an  hour  before.  Then  they  sighed 
and  shook  their  heads,  marvelling  greatly. 

Whereupon  Saw  Kay  advanced  to  the  chief  and 
said  in  gentle,  weary  tones  : 

"  I  am  ready.  There  is  nothing  now  for  which  to 
delay." 

S 
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But  the  chief  signed  for  him  to  wait  awhile ; 
then  he  drew  his  followers  around  him  and  said 
to  them  : 

"  Friends,  we  have  been  terribly  cheated  and 
deceived  twice  by  this  man,  but  what  we  have  all 
just  witnessed  can  allow  of  no  subterfuge.  We 
have  seen  an  old  woman — and  an  ugly  one — turned 
by  a  few  simple  strokes  into  the  young  and  beautiful 
girl  who  stands  yonder.  Friends,  our  wives  were 
once  as  young  and  lovely,  but  now  age  claims  them ; 
yet  we  love  them  too  much  to  divorce  them.  We 
also  are  no  longer  in  the  first  flush  of  youth  ;  but 
that  is  different.  What  if  we  could  transform  our 
wives  into  maidens  once  more  ?  Think  of  the 
happiness  of  it,  think  of  the  joy  of  rejuvena- 
tion !  " 

The  others,  hearing,  assented  unanimously. 

"  Then,"  continued  the  chief,  "  let  us  spare  his 
life  in  exchange  for  the  rice  pestle — it  is  well  worth 
it,"  to  which  his  followers  readily  agreed. 

So  it  was  arranged.  Saw  Kay  yielded  the  pestle 
up,  and  the  merchants  returned  to  their  tents,  and 
finally  home  to  Mandalay — and  to  their  wives ! 
When  they  reached  Mandalay  there  was  some  con- 
siderable delay  caused  about  the  pestle,  from  the 
fact  that  the  whole  city  was  in  the  tumult  of  high 
festival. 

Theebaw  had  been  king  for  a  year,  and  there  was 
feasting  and  rejoicing  in  commemoration  of  his 
accession.  Reluctantly  the  merchants  postponed 
the  transformation  of  their  wives  until  all  the 
rejoicings  were  over.  But  they  related  the  history 
of  the  pestle  to  their  spouses,  who,  delighted  at 
the  idea  of  buying  back  their  youth  and  beauty, 
readily  consented  to  the  operation. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  feasting,  when  the  approach 
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of  evening  was  just  stealing  the  glow  from  the  sky 
and  the  flowers,  the  seven  merchants,  with  loving 
ceremony,  placed  their  seven  faithful  wives  in  one 
huge  roll  of  matting,  and,  pounding  it  with  the 
pestle,  cried  :  "  Become  virgins  !  Become  virgins  !  " 
but  the  women,  in  great  agony,  answered  :  "  We 
cannot !     We  cannot !  " 

Later  their  voices  grew  faint,  finally  ceasing 
altogether.  The  merchants,  with  fond  expectancy 
at  their  hearts,  tore  asunder  the  folds,  to  find,  to 
their  unspeakable  horror,  the  mangled  bodies  of 
seven  dead  women,  in  whose  sightless  eyes  there 
seemed  to  lie  a  passion  of  love — a  world  of  forgiveness 
and  pain  !  The  husbands,  realising  what  they  had 
done,  uttered  a  great  hoarse  cry  that  shuddered 
down  the  stillness  of  the  coming  night — the  cry  of 
a  great  agony — and  covering  their  heads,  they  wept 
long  and  hopelessly  by  the  side  of  their  murdered, 
mutilated  victims. 

The  first  great  grief  of  the  bereaved  merchants 
having  passed,  they  anxiously  consulted  together 
as  to  what  steps  they  should  take  towards  vengeance. 
The  chief  said  that,  although  they  were  royal  mer- 
chants and  Saw  Kay  only  a  jungle  fellow,  they  were 
quite  unfitted  to  cope  with  him,  his  cunning  being 
of  so  superior  and  insinuating  an  order.  After  long 
and  anxious  conversations  extending  over  many 
days,  they  decided  to  lay  their  case  before  the  king 
and  implore  his  aid. 

So  they  repaired  to  the  palace,  and  having 
obtained  an  audience,  told  their  tale  to  Theebaw, 
who,  roused  from  his  habitual  languor  by  the 
recital  of  their  extraordinary  wrongs,  expressed 
himself  as  being  most  indignant  to  think  that  such 
liberties  should  have  been  taken  with  his  servants, 
and  promised  that  proper  punishment  should  be 
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dealt  out  to  this  slave  of  a  Saw  Kay  for  his  daring 
and  wickedness. 

Accordingly  the  king  commanded  a  levy  of  every 
male  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixty, 
resident  within  a  hundred-mile  radius  of  Mandalay, 
to  go  forth  and  search  for  Saw  Kay.  He  ordered 
further  that  every  man's  ears  should  be  carefully 
stopped  with  wax,  so  that  Saw  Kay  might  not  be 
enabled  to  seduce  his  would-be  captors  with  any 
more  fairy  tales. 

Quite  a  small  army  was  gathered  together,  well 
equipped,  and  led  by  the  royal  merchants,  who 
proceeded  to  beat  the  jungle  in  gangs  of  over  a 
hundred  in  number. 

Saw  Kay  was  seated,  smoking,  in  his  new  home, 
situated  amid  a  grove  of  plantains,  while  Mah 
Shway  tended  an  earthenware  rice-pot  over  a  smoky 
fire,  when  his  mother-in-law,  who  had  been  to  the 
bazaar,  came  breathlessly  across  their  little  enclosure. 

"  Saw  Kay,"  she  called  shrilly,  "  many  men  from 
Mandalay  are  searching  for  you.  They  say  that 
they  will  eat  you  !  They  are  there  beyond  the 
paddy  fields."  She  waved  her  arm  in  the  direction 
of  a  great  expanse  of  land  beyond  a  clump  of 
bamboos  some  half-mile  distant. 

Saw  Kay  laid  his  cheroot  down  carefully.  "They 
are  those  dogs  of  merchants  from  Mandalay  !  "  he 
said  contemptuously.  Nevertheless,  there  was  a 
sudden  dazed  gloom  on  his  face. 

"  You  must  escape,"  exclaimed  the  old  woman 
excitedly,  "or  we  shall  all  be  killed.  You  have 
fooled  them  too  often.  You  have  time  to  go.  You 
ought  to  be  thankful  that  I  saw  them." 

But  Saw  Kay  was  not  thankful  then  or  at  any 
other  time. 

"  Hold  your  peace,"  he  said, "  you  croaking  toad ! " 
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"  All  will  be  well  with  Saw  Kay,"  exclaimed  Mah 
Shway,  still  seeing  to  the  rice.  "He  is  such  a 
splendid  liar."     She  spoke  with  wifely  pride. 

Saw  Kay  smiled  ;  his  vanity  was  flattered.  He 
threw  a  glance  of  sulky  self-satisfaction  at  his 
mother-in-law. 

"  Mah  Shway  is  quite  right — Mah  Shway  is  as 
clever  as  she  is  pretty,"  he  said  graciously. 

Whereat  Mah  Shway  purred  in  a  pleased 
fashion. 

"  You  are  fools  !  "  cried  the  old  woman  in  her 
cracked  voice.  "  The  searchers'  ears  are  closed  ; 
they  are  deaf.  Saw  Kay  will  have  to  fight ;  it 
will  be  no  use  for  him  to  talk.  For  myself,  I  shall 
run  away." 

Saw  Kay  was  distinctly  alarmed  at  hearing  that 
his  ready  tongue  would  now  be  of  no  use.  Fighting 
did  not  appeal  to  him  ;  nevertheless,  his  conceit 
would  not  allow  him  to  betray  any  sign  of  nervous- 
ness before  his  womenkind.  While  he  was  deliber- 
ating as  to  the  best  course  to  pursue,  the  old  lady 
had  crept  away,  but  could  not  bring  herself  to  go 
far — she  found  a  nook  in  some  bushes,  and  crouching 
under  them,  prepared  to  await  developments.  She 
had  not  to  wait  long  before  the  trampling  of  many 
feet  and  the  crashing  and  splintering  of  undergrowth 
proclaimed  the  advent  of  strangers. 

Saw  Kay,  apparently  alarmed,  was  upon  his 
knees,  busily  tying  different  property  into  bundles, 
pausing  every  now  and  then  to  lift  his  head  to 
listen.  With  trembling  hands  he  dropped  two 
bundles  of  rupees  through  the  floor  under  the  house 
— a  place  riddled  with  rat-holes.  So  intent  was  he 
on  his  occupation  that  he  never  knew  that  he  was 
being  gradually  surrounded  by  a  small  party  who 
came  from  the  rear,  till  suddenly  a  dozen  hands 
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were  stretched  out  and  Saw  Kay  was  a  prisoner  in 
real  earnest. 

In  vain  he  struggled,  pleaded,  threatened,  cajoled  ; 
he  spoke  to  jailers  deaf  in  every  sense.  They  merely 
shook  their  heads  and,  laughing,  conveyed  him, 
securely  tied,  into  the  presence  of  the  merchants. 
Meanwhile,  Mah  Shway  had  fled  to  join  her  mother. 

Saw  Kay,  after  being  subjected  to  the  mockery 
of  a  trial,  was  condemned  to  death,  but,  taking  into 
consideration  the  enormity  of  his  crimes,  it  was 
decided  that  the  scene  of  his  execution  should  be 
carefully  chosen.  So  Saw  Kay  was  marched,  sur- 
rounded by  a  heavy  guard,  to  a  large  riverside 
village  forty  miles  away  and  kept  behind  iron  bars 
while  the  details  of  his  painful  despatch  were  fully 
discussed.  His  end  was  to  be  made  the  occasion 
for  extraordinary  rejoicing,  and  all  seemed  to  be 
busily  engaged  in  preparing  for  it.  Crowds  began 
to  pour  in  from  the  country  around,  all  merry  and 
good-humoured,  looking  forward  delightedly  to 
another's  downfall.  The  roadway  was  strewn  with 
carpets  ;  banners  fluttered  gaily  on  the  faint,  hot 
breeze  ;  open-air  stalls,  displaying  cakes  and  fruits, 
abounded ;  while  beyond,  drifting  in  the  warm 
haze,  was  the  great  Irrawaddy,  whose  source  no 
man  knoweth. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  Saw  Kay  should  be 
put  into  a  long  cylindrical  basket  with  stones  at 
each  end  to  sink  it,  and  the  basket  was  to  be  perched 
on  the  steepest  part  of  the  river-bank  under  which 
was  a  deep  whirlpool.  At  a  word  of  command 
from  the  chief,  each  of  Saw  Kay's  victims  was  to 
give  a  hearty,  vigorous  kick,  and  thus  send  it  with 
extraordinary  force  into  the  water.  But  before  the 
execution  the  merchants  were  to  give  a  great  break- 
fast to  chosen  guests  in  a  large  tent  erected  for  the 
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purpose.  Everything  was  now  ready,  and  pointed 
to  a  triumphant  result.  Even  Saw  Kay  himself 
felt  downhearted.  For  the  first  time  faint  doubts 
of  his  own  supreme  ability  crossed  his  mind. 

The  day  dawned  in  white  splendour.  The  village 
was  astir  with  light  and  colour  and  curious,  joyful 
groups  of  men,  women  and  children.  Very  early 
the  regular  tramp,  tramp  of  feet  announced  to 
Saw  Kay  the  coming  of  the  soldiers  ;  presently 
he  found  himself  the  centre  of  a  crowd  of  men, 
who  stared  at  him  as  though  eyes  could  kill.  Then 
they  hustled  him  with  no  gentle  touch  down  the 
middle  of  the  village  street,  through  two  densely- 
packed  lines  of  people,  who  craned  their  necks  to 
catch  a  passing  glimpse. 

Saw  Kay  stepped  jauntily  along,  apparently 
quite  unconcerned.  By  the  river,  in  a  great  en- 
closure, was  a  crowd  of  specially  invited  guests 
from  Mandalay  and  other  centres  :  there  was  the 
head  poonygee  of  the  King's  Kyoung,  an  aged  man, 
spare  as  a  palm  tree,  in  his  yellow  robe  ;  there  was 
the  Governor  of  Prome  and  a  large  following, 
together  with  the  head  men  of  the  different  im- 
portant districts.  A  loud  murmuring  arose  at  the 
approach  of  Saw  Kay,  who  stood  meekly  enough 
with  tied  hands,  while  the  story  of  his  sins  went 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  at  which  the  prisoner  smiled 
a  sickly  smile,  but  was  not  permitted  to  utter  one 
word. 

When  everyone's  curiosity  had  been  satisfied,  the 
guards  proceeded  to  fasten  him  into  the  death 
basket.  His  feet  were  tied  with  rope  and  then 
lashed  on  either  side,  each  merchant  helping  to 
make  a  knot.  Once  or  twice  Saw  Kay  protested, 
crying  out  against  the  brutality  of  their  treatment, 
whereat  his  conquerors  laughed,  a  low,  gruff,  fierce 
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laugh,  like  the  growl  of  a  dog.  When  all  was  done 
he  was  chained  to  the  bank  with  a  cable  as  large 
as  a  python,  and  a  guard  was  set  to  watch  him, 
while  all  the  party  repaired  to  the  shaminah  or 
tent  where  the  breakfast  was  spread. 

At  noon  Saw  Kay  was  to  be  killed.  Time  went 
by  and  the  sun  grew  very  hot,  the  slight  breeze 
off  the  river  dropping  simultaneously.  The  perspi- 
ration rained  down  Saw  Kay's  cramped  limbs,  and 
his  tongue,  from  extreme  thirst,  felt  like  a  bandi- 
coot's back.  He  could  hear  shouts  of  laughter  and 
other  sounds  of  merriment,  while  peeping  through 
he  could  see  troops  of  servants  hurrying  to  and 
fro,  carrying  all  kinds  of  delightful  dishes,  whereat 
Saw  Kay  groaned  in  spirit. 

Gradually  the  heat  grew  insupportable,  not  a 
breath  stirred  the  drooping  fans  of  the  palm  trees, 
not  a  cloud,  ever  so  slight,  broke  the  painful  steel 
glare  of  the  staring  skies.  Saw  Kay's  sentry  nodded 
sleepily  at  his  post. 

Presently  a  Burman  came  running  up,  and 
hurriedly  rousing  the  dozing  jailer,  whispered : 

"  Come,  or  you  will  lose  your  share  !  You  need 
not  stay  to  watch  this  pig-dog ;  he  can  never 
escape  !  "  he  added,  seeing  that  the  other  hesitated. 
"  I  expect  he's  dead  from  ropes  and  the  sun  by 
now  !  "  The  speaker  gave  the  basket  a  playful 
kick.     Both  men  went  off  to  enjoy  themselves. 

They  had  not  been  gone  more  than  ten  minutes 
when  a  large  flat-bottomed  boat,  laden  with  silk 
and  jewellery,  and  propelled  by  one  man,  drifted 
lazily  down  the  stream.  Suddenly  the  steerman's 
sight  was  arrested  by  the  unusual  stir  in  the  village 
on  the  left  bank ;  thinking  that  it  might  be  a 
chance  to  dispose  of  some  of  his  wares,  he  came  to 
an   abrupt   stop.     Slowly   he   snaked   and    swung 
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alongside,  and  scrambling  up  the  muddy  incline, 
landed  just  where  Saw  Kay  lay. 

"  Hullo  !  you  fellow  in  the  basket,  what  are 
you  doing  there  ?  "  he  cried  in  astonishment. 

To  which  Saw  Kay  replied  :  "  The  King  at  Ava 
is  dead,  and  the  Royal  Astrologer  has  said  that 
I  must  succeed  him,  but  I  have  refused  the  Crown, 
and  as  the  wise  men  say  that  while  I  live  no  other 
can  reign,  it  has  been  decided  that  I  shall  die." 

"  Fool ! "  exclaimed  the  boatman,  his  eyes 
stretching  wide,  "  you  give  up  your  life  to  avoid 
taking  what  any  other  would  risk  all  for." 

Saw  Kay  answered  piously  :  "  There  are  too 
many  temptations  in  a  kingly  life,  too  many 
responsibilities.  I  have  weighed  well  temporal 
against  eternal  riches,  and,  seeing  how  fleeting  and 
unsatisfactory  is  all  worldly  greatness,  I  choose 
death  in  preference  to  a  throne." 

"  Ah,"  replied  the  boatman  ;  "  don't  I  wish  I 
had  your  chance  !  I  would  answer  very  differ- 
ently, but  these  things  never  come  to  the  right 
men.' 

"  What  would  you  give  me  for  it  ?  "  asked  Saw 
Kay. 

"  All  I  have,"  was  the  eager  response.  "  That 
is,  my  boat  and  its  cargo." 

"  Agreed,"  said  Saw  Kay  ;  "  but  hurry  and  take 
my  place  before  anyone  comes." 

Quickly  the  boatman  cut  away  Saw  Kay's  bonds 
with  his  dah,  and  hastily  changing  turbans,  stepped 
gladly  into  the  basket.  He  was  firmly  fastened 
in  by  Saw  Kay,  who  then  scrambled  into  the  boat, 
and,  shooting  it  out  amid  stream,  proceeded  to 
light  a  cheroot  and  make  himself  thoroughly 
comfortable  to  watch  the  execution. 

At  a  little  past  noon-day  the  party  of  merchants 
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and  their  guests,  followed  by  the  villagers,  emerged 
from  the  tent  and  made  towards  the  river,  threading 
their  way  amongst  a  blaze  of  hues  to  the  inspiriting 
echoes  of  music,  amid  the  flutter  of  people,  and 
whispers  of  their  anticipated  pleasure. 

The  imprisoned  boatman,  who  was  growing  tired, 
saw  this  sea  of  colour  advancing  with  a  feeling  of 
relief ;  it  was  mightily  unpleasant  being  confined 
within  so  small  a  circumference  !  The  drums  beat 
loudly,  the  people  swayed  to  the  intoxicating 
sounds  of  the  Burmese  tom-tom ;  there  were 
glistenings  of  jewels  and  glow  of  flowers ;  children 
danced  gleefully  ;  women  laughed  carelessly — while 
Saw  Kay  chuckled  quietly  ! 

At  length,  when  the  merchants  neared  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  bank,  the  prisoner  cried  in  a 
lusty  voice  : 

"  I  have  changed  my  mind — I  will  be  King — 
I  will  be  King  !  " 

"  A  fine  King  you  will  be,"  cried  everyone  in 
chorus,  and  then,  in  obedience  to  a  look  from  the 
chief,  the  basket  was  quickly  unloosened  and 
vigorously  kicked  into  the  river,  that  parted  to 
receive  it,  and  eddying  rapidly,  sucked  it  with  eager 
gurgles  out  of  sight,  a  wild  cry  of  vain  agony  alone 
reaching  the  watching  crowd  above. 

A  great  clapping  of  hands  and  shouting  followed 
this  ceremony.  Saw  Kay  was  dead  !  Right  had 
conquered  wrong,  and  everybody  rejoiced. 

There  was  nothing  now  to  occupy  the  people 
save  dancing  and  merriment  of  every  kind  and  in 
these  pleasant  pursuits  the  rest  of  the  day  shot  by 
like  an  arrow.  Meanwhile  Saw  Kay,  sheltered  by 
a  kind  of  tunnel  arrangement  made  of  dhunni  that 
served  as  a  cabin,  slept  calmly  on  a  pile  of  his  new 
goods. 
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In  the  evening,  before  the  commencement  of  the 
great  pwe  that  was  to  be  performed,  the  merchants 
repaired  to  a  beautiful  Pagoda  just  beyond  the 
village,  to  render  prayers  of  thanksgiving.  Thither 
Saw  Kay,  having  hung  himself  with  many  jewels, 
followed.  The  merchants  were  silent  as  they  went, 
being  satiated  with  triumph.  Before  them  lay  the 
Pagoda  with  its  curling,  spired  roof — gorgeous, 
mysterious,  lovely.  Now  and  then  a  faint  breeze 
rustled  the  tinkling  bells,  causing  them  to  sound 
faint,  weird,  and  mournful  in  the  stillness  around, 
while  myriad  flowers  gave  out  their  perfume  to  the 
stars. 

They  entered  the  courtyard,  and  went  thence 
through  the  beautiful  doors  into  the  relic  chamber 
beyond.  Round  the  walls  in  the  grey  gloom  were 
the  ghost-like  statues  of  Buddah,  cross-legged  and 
smiling  and  cold,  with  the  flare  of  many  candles 
before  them,  that  were  but  as  tiny  patches  of 
illumination  on  the  general  darkness. 

The  chief  prostrated  himself  in  adoration  before 
a  large  figure  of  a  reclining  Buddha,  the  others 
knelt  beside  him — while  Saw  Kay  squatted,  wait- 
ing their  attention.  Half  an  hour  passed,  and 
then  the  worshippers  prepared  to  return,  where- 
upon Saw  Kay  arose — a  majestic,  awful  figure, 
against  a  background  of  curled  palm  fronds  and 
gloomy  stretches  of  jungle — barring  their  exit  from 
the  Pagoda.  A  great  shuddering  cry  arose  from 
the  merchants,  as  they  shrank  back  in  the  shadows, 
paralysed  with  fright,  as  they  gazed  at  Saw  Kay. 

"  All  is  well,"  said  Saw  Kay,  with  a  compre- 
hensive wave  of  his  hand  towards  the  world  in 
general. 

The  merchants  trembled  and  their  teeth  chattered 
as  they  mustered  sufficient  courage  to  ask  how  it 
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was  that  he  came  to  be  in  their  midst.  Then  Saw 
Kay  folded  his  arms  solemnly,  and  answered  in  a 
grave,  full  voice  : 

"  Did  I  not  say  to  you  this  morning  that  I  would 
be  a  King,  and  did  you  not  make  a  mock  of  me  by 
way  of  answer?  "  He  paused  ;  his  hearers  trembled 
and  drew  farther  away  in  the  dim  light. 

"  I  have  returned  !  "  cried  Saw  Kay.  The  words 
rang  out  on  the  hot  silence,  and  they  who  heard 
stood  silent  and  afraid,  their  eyes  fixed  on  Saw  Kay's 
face,  on  which  the  moon  rays  fell. 

"  It  has  befallen  that  you,  seeking  to  do  me  the 
greatest  evil,  succeeded  only  in  accomplishing  my 
greatest  good,  for  the  road  to  the  abodes  of  the 
blest  leads  straight  from  the  pool  of  the  river  into 
which  you  rolled  me.  There  I  met  many  of  your 
relatives  who  sorrowed  greatly  at  the  thought  that 
they  would  never  see  you  again — murder  being 
the  one  crime  that  for  ever  denies  to  a  man  eternal 
bliss." 

Whereupon  there  was  a  sorrowful  murmuring 
among  his  hearers. 

"  Is  there  no  repentance  possible  ?  "  they  asked, 
at  last. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Saw  Kay  solemnly,  and  he 
appeared  to  gain  in  majesty  and  might  to  their 
bewildered  minds.  "  Yes,  but  only  through  my 
clemency,  my  mercy ;  you  misjudged  me  and  took 
my  life  ;  but  it  is  not  for  me  to  seek  revenge. 
I  harbour  no  resentment ;  I  feel  no  hatred  for  any 
mortal  thing,  only  a  measureless  pity.  Knowing 
all,  I  forgive  all.  To  prove  this  to  you,  I  yielded 
to  your  relatives'  prayers  and  consented  to  return 
here  and  speak  to  you,  and  thereby  purchase  your 
entry  amongst  us."  There  was  a  strange,  sad  ring 
of  triumph  in  the  last  words,  while  to  his  credulous 
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audience  there  seemed  to  shine  about  the  speaker  a 
divine  light.  He,  even  he,  had  returned  to  save 
them  !  Surely,  it  must  be  as  he  had  said.  They 
had  misjudged  him,  and  they  trembled,  as  great 
trees  stricken  at  the  roots  by  forked  lightning. 

"  As  your  sin  towards  me  was  boundless,  so  also 
is  my  love  towards  you,"  added  Saw  Kay,  while 
his  glance  fastened  on  the  men  before  him  with  a 
strange  unearthly  radiance. 

"  And  this  state  of  which  you  tell  us,  how,  and  in 
what  way,  can  we  reach  it  ?  "  asked  the  chief, 
finding  his  voice  at  last. 

"  By  following  me,"  Saw  Kay  replied  slowly. 
"  So  and  in  no  other  way.  Let  eight  baskets  be 
made,  seven  for  you  and  the  eighth  for  me.  I,  even 
I,  with  my  own  immortal  hands  will  put  you  in 
those  baskets  and  roll  you  into  the  heavenly  pool." 

"  We  will  follow  you  !  "  they  cried  to  him,  and  in 
that  cry  was  the  sorrow  of  souls  that  wake  at  last 
to  remorse. 

They  stretched  out  their  hands  to  him  in  silent 
recognition  of  that  lustrous,  immortal  state  to 
which  he  was  about  to  lead  them. 

"  It  is  well,"  said  Saw  Kay.  "  We  will  lose  no 
time.  Since  my  death  I  have  had  but  one  hope, 
one  thirst — to  save  you  from  the  consequence  of 
your  sin  !  It  is  happiness  almost  equalling  that  to 
which  we  go — to  have  succeeded." 

Speaking  thus,  Saw  Kay  turned,  and  beckoning 
to  the  awed  merchants,  he  led  the  way  through  the 
silence  of  the  jungle  to  where  the  river  lay.  On  the 
river  bank  were  eight  cylindrical-shaped  baskets 
lying  ready. 

"  An  offering  from  your  relatives,"  said  Saw  Kay 
in  answer  to  their  surprised  glances. 

Then  solemnly,  with  no  undue  haste,  he  fastened 
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each  merchant  securely  in,  just  as  they  had  done  to 
him.  When  all  was  ready,  Saw  Kay,  with  a  sudden, 
wild,  mocking  laugh  that  ran  across  the  silence  of 
the  night — waking  the  sleeping  birds,  and  staying 
the  jests  on  the  lips  of  those  who  made  merry  in 
the  village — rolled  each  of  his  victims  into  eternity. 

Then  he  made  his  glad  way  to  where  the  feasters 
at  his  funeral  gathered  together,  and  with  sublime 
audacity  stood  smiling  in  their  horrified  midst. 
The  people,  fearing  they  knew  not  what,  fled  before 
his  presence  to  hide  in  the  jungle.  Saw  Kay 
watched  them  disappear  in  the  molten  shadows, 
leaving  their  homes  and  property  behind  them. 

He  lost  no  time,  first  in  eating  a  huge  meal,  and 
then  in  confiscating  every  silk  putso  belonging  to 
the  dead  merchants,  every  piece  of  jewellery,  every 
betel-box,  down  to  the  smallest  sum  of  money 
concealed  in  the  poorest  hut — after  which  he  broke 
up  every  stick  of  furniture  from  wanton  pleasure, 
and  fired  the  village.  Stepping  into  his  loaded 
boat,  he  chuckled  to  see  the  flames  rising  in  great 
tongues  of  light  against  the  purple  stars. 

"  It  is  fine  to  eat  the  country  like  this,"  thought 
Saw  Kay  as  he  got  well  under  way.  Then,  seizing 
his  paddle  firmly,  he,  with  two  plunging  downward 
strokes,  set  out  on  the  first  stage  of  his  long  journey 
to  Mandalay. 
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